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The 6" cylinders shown above are of 
regular “Con Pro Co”’ quality. 
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They were tested at the University of 
Pittsburgh at ages varying from 84 to 91 
daysand developed the following strengths: 














CYL. No. MAXIMUM LOAD | LBS. SQ. INCH 
1 100000 Ibs. — 3540 
2 95500 ‘* 3380 
3 100000 ‘* + 3540 
4 86800. ‘‘ 3070 
5 94200 ‘ 3330 
6 86400 ‘ 3050 
7 
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Labor Troubles Are Disappearing 


And Much Better Feeling Prevails—Orders for Very Large Tonnages of Shell 
Steel Placed— Pig Iron Market Very Quiet 


oa ® collapse of the Westinghouse strike at 
Pittsburgh and the granting of higher wages 
in the Connellsville coke region and by numer- 
ous employers throughout the country have caused a 
distinctly improved feeling as to labor conditions. In 
the Lake Superior iron region, particularly on the 
Mesabi, there is a surplus of labor. During the past 
week, a considerable number of workmen were thrown 
out of employment on account of mills being compelled 
to curtail or cease operations on account of inability 
to obtain materials. On the whole, however, there is 
plenty of work and some plants are suffering from a 
scarcity of laborers. 
Sentiment in .opposition to further 
advances in prices of finished ma- 
Prices terials is growing stronger. This is 
clear in spite of the fact that many 
customers are buying freely at pres- 
ent high quotations. A slackening in demand in some 
quarters doubtless is due to inability of mills to give 
prompt deliveries, fully as much as to the high level 
of prices. 
A controversy which may assume 
large importance has arisen in regard 
Plates to present government specifications 
for marine boiler steel. Manufactur- 
ers declare that these specifications 
are unreasonably severe and are demanding their 
modification. It is stated that at some plants as many 
as 20 plates have been rolled before one which would 
meet government requirements could be obtained. 
Pending the modification of specifications, new busi- 
ness is being declined. 
The Bethlehem Steel Co. closed for 
a very large order for shell steel for 
Bars this year’s delivery, which, it is un- 
derstood unofficially, amounts to 
100,000 to 150,000 tons. All of this 
is to be delivered this year, for if any goes over into 
next year, it will be cancelled automatically. Numer- 
cus other large tonnages, including 50,000 tons of 


shell rounds ‘recétitly placed with an Ohio producer, 
have been entered and important inquiries are still 
pending. 
There is pronounced dullness in pig 
Pi iron. The southern market is rather 
8 weak and at Buffalo quotations of 
Iron $18.50, furnace, for No. 2 foundry 
have been made for shipment through 
all of next year. For the most part, however, prices 
are being firmly adhered to and the dull period is 
attributed to the fact that nearly all buyers are cov- 
ered for this year’s requirements and see no necessity 
for contracting for delivery into next year. One 
Cleveland firm has sold 20,000 tons of various grades 
during the past 10 days. The American Rolling Mili 
Co. has bought 20,000 tons of southern basic for 
delivery the latter part of this year and the first half 
of next year, and the Cambria Steel Co. has taken 
5,000 tons of bessemer at $21, valley. 
The great activity in the movement 
of lake ore during the past year is 
shown by statistics just compiled, in- 
Ore dicating that the tonnage remaining 
on Lake Erie docks May 1 was only 
3,343,405, the smallest tonnage at that date since 
May 1, 1907. The total shipments to furnaces for 
the year ending May 1 was 40,716,358 tons, or more 
than 1,000,000 tons in excess of the shipments made 
in any preceding year. Ore shipments on the lakes 
for April made a new record, aggregating 1,658,411 


tons. 


Iron 


A number of railroads which did 
not succeed in placing needed ton- 
nages prior to May 1, when the 
advance of $5 per ton became ef- 
fective, have sent out inquiries for 
fair tonnages. An interesting development, due to 
slow deliveries of steel cars, has been the placing of 
an order for 1,000 wooden cars by the Chicago & 
Northwestern, to be built by the American Car & 
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THE OPEN HEARTH 


High Cost of Government Made Work 


ECRETARY DANIELS, in his report of Dec. 1, 
& 1914, referring to the matter of armor and the 
appointment of a committee to investigate and 
report on the advisability and cost of a government 
plant, says: “It is to be regretted that this committee 
cannot now, because of the war in Europe, make an 
examination into the production of armor abroad. 
That information would be of the highest importance, 
giving all the facts, so comparison could be made 
between what armor plate should cost and the invest- 
ment in plants in other countries as well as our own.” 
The navy department already has at hand and 
makes public the prices paid by foreign governments 
for armor and, as has been shown in these columns, 
it is higher, in some cases nearly 50 per cent, than in 
the United States. 

The only power maintaining an armor plant of its 
own is Japan and in spite of the supposed advantage 
of public ownership and the low labor cost in Japan, 
the cost of the product is considerably higher than the 
price paid by the United States, including the “indi- 
vidual profits” and all other charges to which the 
privately-owned plant is subject. 

If Secretary Daniels and his committee suppose that 
foreign private plants are going to open their books 
for the benefit of the United States and thereby to 
their competitors in this country, their ideas of busi- 
ness must be primitive in the extreme. But what 
else might be expected? That they may learn the 
prices paid is quite probable, but their investigation 
will end right there. The plan is merely an excuse 
for a pleasure trip and a prolongation of the heckling 
and persecution of private enterprise in which con- 
gress seems to take such pleasure. They will not find 
any such disposition to disclose facts as they profess 
to expect or as has been manifested by the American 
makers. 

The secretary says further: “Contrary to popular 
idea, the navy department, in what it manufactures, 
does so, from a superdreadnaught to a gallon of paint 
or a pound of powder, cheaper than the same can be 
purch?sed.” 

The navy department has never produced any article 
or commcdity, at any time or place, of any character, 
solid, liquid or gaseous; raw, semi-finished or finished, 
in any quantity, ounces or tons or by avoirdupois, 


troy, apothecary or metric weights or to linear, 
cubic or metric measure, or for any purpose, cheaper 
than the same could be purchased under the same 
conditions. By conditions we mean specifications, in- 
spection and tests, and the same distribution of charges 
as must be made in the private plant. This per- 
version of fact has been pointed out time and time 


again. The government plant carries no charge for 
interest or depreciation; its amortization account is 
the United States treasury; it pays no taxes or insur- 
ance; it carries no workmen’s compensation or per- 
sonal injury charge; in navy yards, or in conjunction 
therewith, there is no charge for heating and lighting ; 
no repairs or extensions; the principal items of salary 
account are carried in the pay accounts of the navy 
and it has to earn no profits in order to stay in 
business. 

One of the most unfair conditions is the matter 
of inspection and tests. It is a fact of common 
knowledge that the inspection of material produced 
in government-owned plants is a totally different thing 
from that applied to purchased material. Work and 
material are passed and used that would be con- 
demned without hesitation in a private plant. If 
congress does not know this, it should make it its 
business to know it. The proof is available. Con- 
demned material can be found in the hands of con- 
tractors which is better than some of that being 
accepted and used from naval plants. How can a 
department be expected to criticize itself? But it 
need not resort to misrepresentation. 





The Passing of a Once Great Magazine 
gems you did not notice it, but a _ brief 


news item published a few days ago stated that 

Harper's Weekly had been absorbed by the 
Independent. ‘Thus closes the career of a paper which 
was once a great power for good in this country. 
Its golden days were in the time when seated in the 
editorial chair was George William Curtis, a polished 
scholar, a man of the finest type of character, a hard 
fighter who never forgot to be courteous; and when 
Thomas Nast, the first of the great cartoonists, and 
perhaps the greatest that this country has produced, 
was in his prime. 

Of course, it was not to be expected that two such 
men as Curtis and Nast would always be the dominat- 
ing figures in the magazine, and it is true that some 
men like Carl Schurz and Col. Harvey, who were 
editors in later years, conducted the editorial depart- 
ment very ably. No fatal mistake was made until 
Norman Hapgood took charge a few years ago and 
changed the paper into a radical sheet, where grotesque 
features and startling assertions were substituted for 
the solid substance upon which readers of the paper 
had been accustomed to feed. Take a glance at the 
issue of Harper’s Weekly of May 6, which will prob- 
ably be the last number. Splashed across the front 
cover is the title of one article, “The Art of Charles 
Chaplin”. Shades of Curtis protect us! Even the 
author of the article admits that this young fellow 
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is a vulgar buffoon. But what of that, if he furnishes 
a sensational subject for a magazine article? Well, 
this is the kind of stuff that the readers of Harper's 
Weekly do not like and the passing of this historical 
magazine is not a surprising event. It is, indeed, 
in harmony with the recent progress of American 
magazines from a policy of sensational destructiveness 
toward constructive criticism and hearty advocacy »f 
sound policies. The magazines were never so at- 
tractive and beautiful as they are today, and they are 
fast learning that the American people like that kind 
of a magazine. 

We earnestly hope that in the absorption process 
the. /ndependent will fall heir to the soundest traditions 
of Harper's Weekly, and that even though such men 
as Curtis, Schurz and Nast have passed away, their 
influence will be felt for all time. 





The defeat in the national house of representatives 
of the administration’s plan for dealing with the 
Philippines shows that its radical measures can be 
knocked out. The outlook for the defeat of -some of 
them is far from hopeless. 





The Boom in Ship Building 


UMEROUS announcements made recently 
about the building of new ship yards and 
additions to old plants naturally give rise to 
the question—is not this expansion proceeding at too 
rapidarate? Certainly the ship building capacity of the 
country is being enlarged at a rate which no one 
would have thought possible even a year ago and in 
some quarters grave fears are expressed as to the 
calamities that may come upon those who are re- 
sponsible for ,this great expansion. The’ question 
is one which, like many others, is so closely con- 
nected with the war and what may come after it that 
it is hazardous to make any definite prediction. 
Those who believe that this country is justified in 
the rapid increase of ship building capacity are firm 
in the belief that the country will be a much more 
important figure in foreign trade after the war than 
it was at any time before the war was declared, 
and that every ship that can be built will be needed 
They also cite the fact that repairs alone will be a 
very important item. Doubtless the attitude of the 
government toward ship building will have a large 
influence and some encouragement is to be found iff 
the fact that the administration shipping bill has 
been so amended as to provide that the government 
will go out of the business of owning and operating 
ships five years after the war ends. 
A very interesting suggestion bearing on this sub- 
ject has been made by President George J. Baldwin, 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., who expresses 


the belief that with the coming of peace there will 
be a general rise in labor césts in Great Britain which 
will tend to equalize the cost of production in the 
two countries and that, if the American ship builders 
adopt the British policy of greater specialization in 
the industry, they should be able to meet the keen 
foreign competition which will develop. “While,” 
says Mr. Baldwin, “the first cost of the American 
built ships has been greater than that of the British 
tramp, yet on account of our better construction and 
design, the actual operating charges, excluding wages, 
have been less, although not sufficient to equalize the 
wage difference.” 

Ah! There’s the rub,—the operating charges. The 
real question is—what will congress do about the 
navigation laws which have such an important effect 
on wages? 


4 


Labor Conditions and Spot Iron 

ABOR conditions are having an increased bearing 
L upon the iron and steel industry at this time 

and both production and consumption are suf- 
fering. An inadequate supply of men, particularly 
of the common labor class, is reported by manufac- 
turers in all directions. Strike troubles at various 
points are complicating the situation. Furthermore, 
employers report a lowered efficiency of their forces 
even where substantial wage advances recently have 
been granted. 

There is considerable speculation in the iron trade 
as to how labor conditions are going to affect the pig 
iron market. Some observers incline to the belief 
that interference with production from this cause 
extended to the blast furnaces may result in forcing 
to the front the long-expected, but never-realized de- 
mand for spot iron, This view, however, seems too 
highly flavored with personal desires since most of 
this discussion has come from the producers. If the 
operations of the blast furnaces are curtailed, it is 
not likely that this effect will cease there. Rather it 
is to be expected it will continue on through the steel 
works and the foundries. In fact, it already has 
made its appearance in these latter plants. If the 
consuming end of the industry, as well as the produc- 
ing, is contracted by labor troubles, it is difficult to 
see how the tension on the pig iron market is to be 
increased. Furthermore, the labor item in the making 
of pig iron is probably the smallest in the chain of 
production from the ore to finished steel. Certainly 
it is less than in the steel works per ton of product. 

It would appear, therefore, that any general inter- 
férence with labor activities in the iron and _ steel 
industry is more likely to have an adverse than a 
beneficial effect upon the iron market. 
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Prices Present and Past 


(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago.) : 


Quotations on leading products May 10, average for April, 1916, average for February, 1916, and average 
for May, 1915. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 


Aver. Average Aver. * Aver. Average Aver. 








Prices for for for Prices _ for for for 

May 10, Apr., Feb., May, May 10, Apr., Feb., May, 

1916. 1916. 1916. 1915. 1916. 1916. 1916, 1915. 
Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh. ..$21.9% $21.95 $21.45 $14.58 Iron bars, Chgo. mill.......... $2.35 $2.35 $1.91 $1.15 
Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh...... 18.95 19.20 18.77 13.54 ee. CR, a wcue aes see's oe 3.10 3.00 2.25 1.34 
No, 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 19.70 19.45 19.51 13.45 Beams, Pittsburgh, contr....... 2.50 2.50 2.03 1.20 = 
Northern No. 2 Fdy., Chgo.... 19.00 19.00 18.50 13.00 Beams, Philadelphia ........... 2.659 2.659 2.259 1.30 = 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chgo.. 19.75 19.75 19.50 15.25 Tank plates, Pbgh., contract.... 2.90 2.67 2.13 1.125 
DE, OOD GAME. occcanevcdecs 19.50 19.50 19.00 13.00 Tank plates, Chicago........... 3.50 3.35 2.33 1.29 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 15.00 15.00 14.75 9.75 Tank plates, Philadelphia....... 3.909 3.869 2.659 1.30 
Southern Ohio No, 2, Ironton... 18.50 18.50 18.00 12.56 Sheets, blk., .No. 28, Pbgh..... 3.00 2.90 2.60 1.80 
SE en 20.50 20.50 19.50 13.50 Sheets, blue an., No. 10, Pbgh. 3.00 3.00 2.61 3.35 = 
No. 2X Virginia furnace....... 18.50 18.00 18.00 12.50 Sh.,-garr., N. 28, Pooh... 62.0% 5.00 4.89 4.75 3.40 : 
No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia... 20.75 20.75 20.00 14.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 2.50 2.40 2.22 1.55 3 
Ferro mang., Balti., (1917)..... 175.00 175.00 135.00 100.00 Connellsville fur. coke, contr... 2.75 2.98 2.50 1.65 = 
Bessemer billets, Pbgh......... 45.00 45.00 34.00 19.50 Connellsville fdy. coke, contr... 3.50 3.50 3.75 2.25 
Bess. sheet bars, Pbhgh......... 45.00 45.00 35.00 20.00 Heavy melting steel, Pbgh..... 17.00 1842. 27.37 11.75 
Op.-h’th sh, bars, Pbgh........ 45.00 45.00 35.00 20.00 Heavy melting steel, east’n Pa.. 17.00 17.75 16.50 11.50 
Open-hearth billets, Pbgh....... 45,00 45.00 - 34.00 19.50 Heavy melting steel, Chgo...... 16.75 16.75 15.25 9.25 
eee. -ONCR, TOs cvasecccscs vue 310° 3.00 2.25 1.39 No. 1 wrought eastern Pa...... 23.00 23.00 22.50 12.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh, contr.... 2.50 2.50 2.01 1.20 No: 2 wrougiit). Chgo........6 16.00 16.75 14.93 8.75 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 2.559 2.559 2.559 1.20 Rerolling rails, Chgo..........+. 17.75 17.90 17.15 19.00 = 
Iron bars, Cleveland, local del’y. 2.40 2.40 2.29 1.15 Cae ee GRD 55 5-055 sk dna 13.50 14.00 14.00 9.75 = 


(For AppirionaL Prices See Pace 1074) = 
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Sales of Pig lron Not So | 


Low Quotations for Next Year’s Delivery Still Being Made at Buffalo 














sylvania furnaces which have slightly 
higher freight rates, have been quot- 
ing about the same figure at their 
plants. Tidewater prices remain from 
$20.50 to $21 for No. 2X. A Torring- 
ton, Conn., consumer is negotiating 
for 3,000 to 5,000 tons of foundry 
and malleable for next year; a Goshen, 
N. Y., shop for 600 tons of foundry 
and a Newark manufacturer of hoist- 
ing equipment for 500 tons. Export 
inquiries continue to appear in vol- 
ume, but there are few sales. Ex- 
porters are having trouble to find 
bessemer iron to offer upon some of 
these inquiries. On a new lot of 
10,000 tons put up the past week 
by middlemen here to valley makers, 
not a single quotation was obtained. 
The J. P. Morgan & Co. inquiry for 


extent into 1917, there has been no 
general buying on the part of melt- 
ers in some time. Following the 
booking of large blocks of pig iron 
previously reported and aggregating 
close to 200,000 tons, there has been 
in the past week little or no buying 
of consequence. 

Smaller foundries that were con- 
sidered an almost negligible quantity 
in former periods are increasing their 
activity to such an extent that they 
must be reckoned as factors in esti- 
mating the possible consumption over 
last half and into next year. Minor 
melters that heretofore ordered out 
not to exceed one to two carloads 
of pig iron in six months time are 
now calling upon the furnaces for 


(For complete prices see page 1074.) 


Pittsburgh, May 9.—The pig iron 
market is quiet in western Pennsyl- 
vania and eastern Ohio. Strikes and 
impending labor trouble have tended 
to reduce temporarily both produc- 
tion and consumption of pig iron in 
the immediate district. 

The American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., has purchased* 20,000 
tons of southern basic iron at what 
sirmingham, 
for shipment this year. The Cambria 
Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., last week 
bought 5,000 tons of bessemer pig 
iron at $21, valley. The tonnage 
involved, it is understood, will be 
furnished by a Pittsburgh middleman. 
Bessemer iron is being held at a 
range from $21 to $21.50, valley, and 


is reported to be $15, 








—American Rolling Mill Co. Buys Basic 
New York, May 9.—Sales of iron bessemer for France and the asking deliveries of one to two carloads per 
have dropped off sharply during the of large tonnages of low phosphorus month. Such a demand for iron as , 
past week and the market is slow. for Japan and other destinations, have this shows that some melters in this 
Inquiries are coming out more infre- brought no developments. The Lehigh class have increased their consump- 
quently and then usually are small. Valley has a new embargo in force tion as great as 600 per cent. 
‘Certain Buffalo makers continue to against New MHaven railroad _ ship- The strikes in some quarters and ; 
offer iron for shipment after Jan. 1 ments. The Boston & Maine also labor shortages in other centers are ' 
at $18.50, furnace, for No. 2X and _ has declared some new embargoes. having a bearing on the volume of : 
they have quoted this figure for all a & specifying for iron against contracts. 
12 months of the next year. Buffalo Temporary Inactivity Some cancellations have resulted and 
prices for this year remain at $19 Buffalo, May 9.—While large ton- placed upon the market iron for 
to $19.50, furnace, for No. 2X. The nages of pig iron of the various spot shipment that- otherwise would 
$18.50, Buffalo, price is the lowest grades have been booked in the past not be obtainable over an extended 
now being offered in New England, few weeks by the furnaces of the period. : 
but certain lake and interior Penn- Buffalo district, for deliveries over ; f 
the remainder of 1916 and to some Buys 20,000 Tons of Basic : 
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basic iron is still quoted at $18, valley, 
as a minimum. Foundry and malle- 
able grades are quiet and prices have 
not been tested. 

About 20,000 tons of bessemer iron 
are involved in pending inquiries for 
export. Some of this iron is wanted 
by brokers. 


April a Dull Month 


Philadelphia, May 8.—April proved 
to be one of the lightest months in 
new orders for eastern Pennsylvania 
pig iron makers since the present 
market began its rise about a year 
ago. Some makers report their book- 
ings last month the smallest in 15 
months. The report for April of the 
Eastern Pig Iron Association showed 
some increase in stocks and a de- 
crease in total orders, but the change 
in either case was moderate. The 
furnaces now are giving their major 
attention towards getting out ship- 
ments. Buyers are taking iron freely 
subject to some interference by labor 
conditions. New buying of iron is 
very light. The general dullness ha’ 
been broken somewhat by fair sales 
of low phosphorus iron for last half 
and further forward periods. Leb- 
anon makers who had been holding 
back from offering iron now are sell- 
ing freely and in the week booked 
about 10,000 tons from regular cus- 
tomers. A round tonnage for a large 
buyer is about to be closed. Prices 
range from $31 to $33, furnace. Sales 
of standard low phosphorus are small. 
With the market unchanged at $34 to 
$35, Philadelphia basis. Some 0.04 
iron has been sold at $34, Philadel- 
phia. Basic is lifeless and foundry 
transactions are limited and of small 
tonnage. Prices hold substantially at 
previous levels. A sale of 1,000 tons 
of high manganese iron is noted. A 
Kutztown, Pa., consumer is expected 
to take action soon on about 1,500 
tons of foundry. A Pottstown, Pa., 
iron mill bought 1,000 tons of early 
forge at about $19.50, delivered. 


One Company Sells 20,000 Tons 


Cleveland, May 9.—In the immedi- 
ate Cleveland district, the market is 
very quiet. Nearly all melters seem 
to be covered fully for this year and 
have no desire to contract for next 
year. One company, which is quot- 
ing $19.50, furnace, for delivery either 
in Cleveland or at distant points, is 
not anxious to take on new business, 
but another Cleveland furnace com- 
pany is understood to be selling at 
$19.30, delivered, and is making a low- 
er figure for delivery outside the city. 
One firm has sold 20,000 tons of 
various grades this month for delivery 
outside of the Cleveland district and 
reports a very fair inquiry. Most of 
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its tonnage sold is for delivery this 
year. 


Chicago Inquiry Slack 


Chicago, May 9.—A decided slack- 
ness in inquiry for all grades of pig 
iron is noted in the Chicago market. 
After the heavy selling of March, 
which broke all records, and reason- 
able demand during April, it is not 
surprising that quieter conditions 
prevail now. 

Another reason believed by some 
sellers to have an effect is that some 
labor troubles have cut down con- 
sumption of iron and possibly has 
had the effect on other melters, who 
fear they may be similarly affected. 

Stocks on furnace yards are small 
and it is believed not more than 10,- 
000 tons of iron are at present in 
storage by blast furnaces in this dis- 
trict. Part of this is off iron, which 
reduses the tonnage of stocks still 
lower. 

While no advance has been made, 
it is equally true that present prices 
are holding firmly, with no tendency 
to weakening. Sales are believed to 
have absorbed half to two-thirds of 
the entire production for last half 
and some iron has been booked for 
delivery “during first quarter of 1917. 

Southern iron continues weak and 
no difficulty is experienced in plac- 
ing tonnages for delivery through 
the present year at $15, Birmingham, 
although most makers are asking 
$15.50 for last half. Inquiry is small 
and the market is listless. Practical- 
ly no inquiry has appeared in this 
market for southern iron for 1917. 

Lake Superior charcoal iron and 
Jackson county silveries are un- 
changed, although one stack in Ten- 
nessee, making high silicon iron, is 
believed to be shading the market, 
but on small tonnages which have no 
appreciable effect. 


Slow at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, April 9—A central In- 
diana buyer is feeling out the market 
and may place between 6,000 and 
8,000 tons of foundry iron in the near 
future for 1916 and the first half of 
1917 delivery. A Dayton, O., melter 
is out for 600 tons of northern and 
600 tons of southern foundry iron 
for the first half of next year. These 
constitute the principal inquiries be- 
fore local dealers. Demand is very 
low and business booked in this ter- 
ritory in the past week has been 
about as low as during any similar 
period this year. Prices are holding 
despite the dull condition of the 
market. Southern No. 2 foundry 
iron is quoted at $15, Birmingham 
basis, for the first half of 1916, and 


$15.50 for the last six months of the, 


(For complete prices see page 1074.) 
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year. Iron for delivery into the first 
half of 1917 is given from $15.50 to 
$16, Birmingham basis. Silvery iron 
made in this territory is selling all 
the way from $27 to $29, furnace, for 
8 per cent silicon. Southern Chio 
No. 2 foundry and basic are given 
at $19, Ironton basis, for 1916 and 
the first half of 1917. Resale iron 
for 1916 delivery is obtainable at 
$18.50, Ironton basis. 


Refuses to Budge 


Birmingham, Ala, May 9.—With 
pertinacity the Brimingham pig iron 
market refuses to budge from $15 for 
spot and $15.50 for’ forward delivery 
with $16 asked by those who quote 
for 1917. Selling has not been on a 
large scale, the heaviest single ton- 
nage being a lot of 4,000 tons of sev- 
eral grades for second half delivery 
at $15.50 basis. There were several 
lots booked on a basis of $15.50 when 
part delivery was spot and part sec- 
ond half. The warrant iron offered 
under the market (as low as $14.50) 
has not eventuated in much business 
and has not affected the price of fur- 
nace iron. Stocks are understood to 
be about the same as one month ago, 
although the April make broke all 
records for a 30-day month and 
March, February and January did 
likewise. While the market lacks ani- 
mation, there has not developed any 
cause for expecting a lowering of 
schedules. Improvement in the foun- 
dry trade is evidenced by a continu- 
ation of prompt shipment orders, 
while the undiminished activity at 
steel mills will tend to increase rather 
than diminish the basic output. It 
will be well toward the turn of the 
year before output can be greatly in- 
creased and manufacturers express the 
belief that by the time the new stacks 
come in, the order books will take 
good care of the increase. 


Hurley Will Speak 


Hon. Edward N. Hurley, vice chair- 
man of the federal trade commission, 
will address the American Iron and 
Steel Institute at its annual dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
Friday evening, May 26. Mr. @ur- 
ley’s address is an addition to the 
tentative program previously  an- 
nounced. He will discuss some busi- 
ness topic the title of which has not 
yet been made public. 


The Doehler Die-Casting Co., oper- 
ating plants at Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Toledo, O., has acquired a controlling 
interest in the American Die Casting 
Co., Newark, N. J., which will be 
known hereafter as the Doehler Die 
Casting Co. of New Jersey. 
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THE TRON TRADE REVIEW 


Bar Orders 


Are Placed in Shape of Tonnages for Making 
Munitions—Deliveries Far Extended 


New York, May 9—Another period 
of active buying of munition steel and 
finished shells has appeared and some 
orders of tremendous size have been 
closed within a few days. Eastern mills 
have shared heavily in this distribution. 
One large eastern Pennsylvania plant 
has closed an export contract for a 
heavy tonnage of rounds and _ squares, 
which unofficial reports state runs to 
about 150,000 to 200,000 tons. This 
steel is all for this year’s delivery and 
any material not shipped by Jan. 1, 
1917, will be cancelled automatically. 
In addition, it is learned five or six 
large industrial companies in the east 
and middle west which have been mak- 
ing shells have received new contracts 
for rest-of-the-year delivery and they 
now are covering for their steel. These 
lots total perhaps 50,000 to 100,000 tons. 
One inquiry calls for 20,000 tons; an- 
other for 12,000 tons and a third for 
7,000 tons. It now is established that a 
steel maker in the Youngstown district 
recently closed for 50,000 tons of shell 
stock for export, the order being placed 
through purchasing representatives here. 
France and England have been the prin- 
cipal buyers. As the new buying 
activity in the shell steel market has 
appeared, it has become more evident 
that there has been considerable maneu- 
vering for price advantage between of- 
cifial purchasing representatives of the 
Allies in this country and the mills, the 
former giving the impression that fur- 
ther contracts on this side would not 
be extensive and the latter holding out 
that they could not supply much more 
steel for this year’s shipment. Both 
seem to have put the situation in the 
most favorable light for their own pur- 
poses. It is not yet known what were 
the actual prices in the new contracts 
just closed. The buyers’ idea of price 
has been around 3c and that of the 
makers around 4c. It is known that 
on fair tonnages 3.50c to 3.65c, mill, 
and on smali amounts over 4c, has been 
pai@ In addition to the contracts just 
placed, there are a number of other 
tonnages for rounds, billets and blooms 
before makers and the market is more 
active than at any time in_ several 


months. 
Steel Bars Unchanged 


Chicago, May 9.—Buying of sof: 
steel bats is practically neglected, 
because most users are covered for 
as much tonnage as they can reason- 


“ably expect to Obtain during the pres- 
ent year. The nominal quotation of. 


2.69c, Chicago mill, still obtains, but 
prompt delivery material is command- 
ing a premium wherever it is obtain- 
able. 

Hard steel bars, re-rolled from rails, 
are quoted at 2.50c to 2.75c, Chicago 
mill, the former quotation being for 
prompt delivery on most desirable 
business and the latter quotation for 
last half. Comparatively little ton- 
nage has been booked beyond July 1 
and the hard tar situation is not as 
strong in this territory as it appears 
to be in the east. 


Shrapnel Steel Still Active 


Pittsburgh, May 9.—Demand for 
rounds for the manufacture of shells 
has not fallen off to any appreciable 
extent, despite contrary reports. Some 
people in close touch with the situa- 
tion declare that belligerent Euro- 
pean nations are more anxious than 
ever to secure material for the manu- 
facture of shrapnel and shells. Do- 
mestic consumers are specifying brisk- 
ly and some new demand is reported, 
although consumers do not appear to 
be so excited as they were a couple 
of months ago. Steel bars are being 
held at a-minimum of 2.50c for ship- 
ment at the convenience of the mill. 


Reinforcing Bars 

Cleveland, May 9.—The demand for 
bars is not as active as it has been, but 
this is attributed to the fact that 
prices are high and deliveries far de- 
ferred. On reinforcing bars, the 
Franklin Steel Co. is quoting 2.95c, 
but Illinois re-rolling mills are shad- 
ing this price several dollars a ton. 
In the construction of the terminal 
warehouse on West Ninth street, for 
which the contract has been awarded 
to the Turner Construction Co., New 
York, Havemeyer reinforcing bars will 
be used. About 1,800 tons will be re- 
quired. 


Bar Iron Steady 

Chicago, May 9.—Sellers of bar 
iron find the market steady, but not 
showing much enthusiasm for new 
business. Most mills are booked 
practically through first half, but 
comparatively small tonnage has been 
taken beyond July 1. 

Business for delivery during first 
half is being taken at 2.35c, Chicago 
mill, while 2.50c, Chicago mill, is 
being asked for third quarter or last 
half. 

Conditions in the bar iron market 
in the west are not as strong as those 
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in the east and apparently not as 
much business is being offered here 
for iron to take the place of soft 
steel, as is the case in the east. Mills 
are not downhearted over the situa- 
tion, as they believe buying will be- 
come general before the middle of 
June and will take care of third 
quarter and last half business without 
difficulty. 
Hoops and Bands 


Pittsburgh, May 9.—Leading man- 
ufacturers of hoops and bands are 
unable to promise shipments in less 
than from seven to nine months. 
Hoops are being held at 2.75c and 
bands at 2.50c. Both quotations are 
really nominal, since it is not believed 
that manufacturers would quote those 
prices on large tonnages. 

Shafting 

Pittsburgh, May 9.—Cold rolled 
steel shafting is being held at a range 
from 10 to 20 per cent off the list 
for carload lots and manufacturers do 
not seem anxious to advance prices 
“further. Small tonnages for prompt 
delivery are being sold at list and 
warehouse stock is commanding from 
10 to 20 per cent above list in many 
instances, 


Wire Prices 


Are Easily Established at Advance 
Recently Announced 


Pittsburgh, May 9.—Mills had no 
difficulty in establishing advanced 
prices of wire products announced 
under date of May 1 by the American 
Steel & Wire Co. Wire nails, quoted 
at $2.50 a keg by the leading interest, 
are being held at $2.60 a keg by 
several of the more prominent inde- 
pendent makers, who have’ booked 
considerable tonnage at the prevailing 
maximum price. As the summer 
months approach, mill managers be- 
lieve that demand for wire products 
will decrease although 
such was not the case last year, when 
the market did not reflect actual 
strength until July. 

Inquiries for export to South 
American and far eastern countries 
are heavy and belligerent European 
nations continue to figure in the 
American market, but not so. ex- 
tensively as they did eight or 10 months 


somewhat, 


ago. 
Inquiry For Rods 

Buffalo, May 9.—Agencies here re- 
port that a heavy inquiry for wire 
rods has appeared in the market but 
that the mills are unable to take on 
much of the tonnage offered, even at 
advanced prices, owing to their sold 
up condition. 
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Steel Bridges for Export 


Interesting Inquiry Comes from the Invaded Country— 
New Subway Work—Moderate Awards 


New York, May 9.—An interesting 
new structural inquiry put out this 
week calls for about 100 small swing 
and lift bridges weighing several 
thousand tons for the department of 
agriculture and public works of Bel- 
gium. These bridges are to span the 
canals in Belgium and it is believed 
they are intended to serve military 
purposes as well as needs after peace. 
Some months ago, a similar contract, 
calling for about 1,900 tons, was placed 
by the Belgian authorities with the 
Steel Corporation. These bridges, 
about 100 in number, were delivered 
in France. 

The structural market in this terri- 
tory is maintaining good activity. 
The railroads steadily are coming out 
for bridge work, having offered about 
5,000 tons additional in the week. 
About 19,000 tons of additional sub- 
way work in the metropolis has been 
offered, bringing the total now out 
for bids to about 30,000 tons. Some 
fabricators appear more aggressive in 
seeking work and have been making 
relatively low prices. Apartment house 
construction in this city is bringing 
about $90 per ton, erected. Plaiz ma- 
terial for reasonably early shipment 
ranges from 2.70c to 3c, Pittsburgh, 
or 2.869c to 3.159c, New York. For 
extended shipment, 2.50c, Pittsburgh, 
still is quoted. 


Temporary Lull 


Pittsburgh, May 9.—Unsettled labor 
conditions throughout the country last 
week caused a temporary lull in the 
market for’ structural material. Sev- 
eral finishing mills and one large 
fabricating shop were forced to shut 
down a week ago, on account of dis- 
turbances by strikers at plants of the 
Westinghouse interests. Structural 
shapes are firmly held at a minimum 
of 2.50c for delivery at the convenience 
of the mill. The American Bridge 
Co. has taken 1,900 tons for additions 
to the plant of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. and 1,850 tons for an 
extension to the plant of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., both of Akron, O. 


Want Last Quarter Contracts 

Philadelphia, May 8.—There are in- 
quiries in the structural shape market 
here for sizeable tonnages for fourth 
quarter specification from the larger 
buyers. One lot calls for 5,000 to 
6,000 tons. Eastern Pennsylvania 
mills are not ready as yet’ to quote 
for the fourth quarter, and are hold- 


ing their level. In some cases, they 
represent four months’ mill output. 
What large buyers will be obliged to 
pay for fourth quarter is a question, 
but it is not likely to be under 2.75c, 
Pittsburgh, as they closed third quar- 
ter contracts at 2.50c, Pittsburgh. On 
any thing they sell now, some makers 
want 3.00c, Pittsburgh, and they are 
entering some moderate-sized orders 
on this basis, but the larger buyers 
here indicated their unwillingness .to 
take any steel for stock at this figure. 
New work in this district is lighter. 
From 5,000 to 6,000 tons for the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co. extensions 
remains pending. 


Orders for Bethlehem Sections 


Cleveland, May 9.—In the immedi- 
ate Cleveland district, very little new 
construction of importance is pending. 
The general contract for the Bond 
hotel, Toledo, which will stand on the 
site of, the Boody house, has been 
awarded to Bentley & Son, the steel 
erecting to the Toledo Bridge & 
Crane Co., and the steel, 5,600 tons, 
to the Bethlehem Steel Co. Bethle- 
hem sections will also be used in the 
Kresge building, Detroit, which will 
require from 1,200 to 1,500 tons. The 
erecting will be done by the Russel 
Wheel & Foundry Co. During the 
past 18 months, the Edison Illuminat- 
ing Co., Detroit, has contracted for a 
number of new buildings calling for 
about 10,000 tons of steel, largely 
Bethlehem shapes. The last contract 
awarded was 300 tons, to the Louis 
Hall Iron Works. 


Lull in Structurals 


Chicago, May 9.—Buying of struc- 
tural shapes has met something of 
a lull this month, which is regarded 
as only temporary. The situation has 
been for some time that large projects 
outside of railroad, industrial and pub- 
lic buildings, have not been offering. 
At the same time, a multitude of 
small orders for fabricate’! ‘material 
for use in structures in which steel 
was a small factor, has been offering, 
but at this time even this has dropped 
off. 

Shapes are quotable at 2.69c, Chi- 
cago mill, with a premium for prompt 
delivery whenever it can be obtained. 
Among the tonnages closed in the 
west during the past few days, is 
1,000 tons of riveted steel water pipe 
for Los Angeles, Cal., and 417 tons 
for a warehouse at the Union stock 
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yards, Chicago, for Morris & Co. 
Other tonnages are small, 


CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


City of Los Angeles, California, 22,000 lin- 
ear feet riveted steel water pipe distributing 
system to be used in Hollywood district, Los 
Angeles, Cal., 1,000 tons, to Baker Iron 
Works. 

Morris & Co., warehouse, 29, U. S. Yards, 
Chicago, 417 tons, to Vierling Steel Works. 

Auditorium building for Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Carbondale, Illinois, 257 tons, 
to Decatur Bridge & Iron Co. 

United States government, two 400-foot 
wireless towers, Keyport, Washington, 233 
tons, to Northwest Steel Co. 

Oliver Iron Mining Co., Duluth, Minn., 
shaft sets, stuttles, ete, for “H” Pabst mine, 
Ironwood, Mich., 209 tons, to American 
Bridge Co. 

Bond hotel, Toledo, O., 5,600 tons to the 
Toledo Bridge & Crane Co., Bethlehem sec- 
tions will be used. 

Kresge building, Detroit, 1,200 to 1,500 
tons Bethlehem sections, to the Russel Wheel 
& Foundry Co. 

Bridge work for the Johnstown & Somerset 
railroad, 3,500 tons, to the Phoenix Bridge 
Co. 

Finishing mill buildings for the Donner 
Steel Co., Baltimore, 2,000 tons, to the Me- 
Clintic-Marshall ‘Co, 

Extension to the plant of the Kuhlman 
Car Co., Cleveland, 400 tons, to the Blaw 
Steel Construction Co, 

Extensions to the plant of the American 
Locomotive Co., Schenectady, N. Y., about 
1,000 tons, of which 600 tons goes to the 
American Bridge Co. and 400 to the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co, . 

Building for the Southern New England 
Telephone Co., New Haven, Conn., 1,000 
tons, to Levering & Gerrigues. 

Ritz loft building, Twenty-first street and 
Broadway, New York City, 1,000 tons, to 
the Harris-Silvers-Baker Co. 

Extension to the plant of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O., 1,900 tons, to 
American Bridge Co. 

Bridge material for the Western-Maryland 
railroad, 1,200 tons, to the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. 

Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, 
Buffalo, seven large additions, warehouse, five 
manufacturing buildings and power plant, gen- 
eral contract to John W. Cowper Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, taking 2,500 tons, buildings to cost 
fully $1,000,000. 

Dellwood elevator, Archer-Daniels Linseed 
Co., Buffalo, 200 tons to Buffalo Structural 
Steel Co, 

Eastern Grain Mill & Elevator Co., Buf- 
falo, elevator addition; 200 tons, to Buffalo 
Structural Steel Co. 

Union Carbide Co.’s Sault Ste. Marie ad- 
dition, 150 tons, contract to Buffalo Structural 
Steel Co. 

CONTRACTS PENDING. 


Machine shop for the Midvale Steel Co., 
Philadelphia, about 3,500 tons, revised bids 
being taken. 

Additional bridge work for Pennsylvania 
railroad, 2,500 tons, bids being taken. This 
increases pending inquiries for this system to 
about 4,000 tons. 

Bridge work for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad, 500 tons, bids being taken. 

Section of the Eastern Parkway subway 
from Buffalo to New Lots avenues, Man- 
hattan, 15,700 tons, bids to be taken May 23. 

Subway section under Fourteenth street 
from Irving place to Avenue B, New York 
City, 4,000 tons, bids to be taken May 25. 

Carpenter apartment, Sixty-seventh street 
and Seventh avenue, New York City, 1,500 
tons, bids being taken. 
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Sheet Inquiry Declines 


But Mills Still Are Offered More Business Than They Can 
Take—Blue Annealed Prices Stronger 


Youngstown,. O., May 9.—While 
some strength developed in the mar- 
ket for blue annealed sheets during 
the past week, black and galvanized 
sheets still continue to be offered below 
3c and 5c respectively. The bulk ‘of 
the business for black sheets is going 
on the basis of 3c for No. 28 gage, 
but a number of orders were closed 
this week at 2.90c. Galvanized sheets 
are quoted at 4.85c to 5.25c and the 
minimum figure has appeared in a 
number of recent sales. This market 
is so sensitive to changes in the spel- 
ter market that the minimum quota- 
tion reacts in sympathy with spelter 
prices. 

Blue annealed sheets, which have 
steadily attracted higher prices rela- 
tively than black, are firmer. One 
maker accepted an order today for a 
small tonnage at 3.50c, the highest 
price yet secured in this district. Most 
makers are quoting 3.25c on the base 
size, while gages Nos. 14 and 16 
are being quoted on a 3c base, 

The volume of inquiry reaching 
sheet mills has fallen off. Mills are 
still offered more business than they 
can handle, but the number of in- 
quiries is smaller. Mills are booked 
ahead for 10 to 12 weeks, and one 
maker has put black sheets on a 
3.50c base, or $12 a ton above the 
market at which business has been 
taken by some other mills, merely 
to shut off orders until his mills have 
made inroads into present bookings. 

The absence of buying by the roof- 
ing trade with the consequent de- 
cline in the consumption of ‘galvanized 
sheets still remains the big factor 
in making prices for light sheets 
comparatively low. Galvanizing de- 
partments are operating at only 25 
to 30 per cent of capacity and some 
difficulty continues to be experienced 
in: filling out rolling schedules on 
the light mills. 


Lower Prices Disappearing 


Pittsburgh, May 9.—Manufacturers 
of steel sheets in eastern Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania gradually are 
withdrawing minimum quotations, 
which likely will disappear altogether 
before the middle of this month. Bes- 
semer black sheets are being held by 
most mills at 3c as a minimum for 
No. 28 gage and No. 10 gage bessemer 
blue annealed sheets are being quot- 
ed at 3.05c and above by most mills 
in this district. Galvanized sheets, 
which reflected irregularity a week 


ago, appear to be fairly well estab- 
lished at 5c as a minimum for No. 
28 gage. Specifications continue to 
come out in large volume, but new 
buying is not so heavy, owing to the 
fact that mills are unable to meet de- 
mands for delivery. Shipments are 
deferred from three to nine months 
and some mills cannot promise special 
sheets in less than a year. Automo- 
bile and electrical equipment makers 
are attempting to supplement contracts 
placed some time ago, but are find- 
ing it extremely difficult to increase 
tonnages. 
Book at 3.75c 


Philadelphia, May 8.— There has 
been. some further selling of sheets 
on third quarter contracts by eastern 
makers at 3.75c, Pittsburgh, or 3.909c, 
Philadelphia, for No. 10 gage blue an- 
nealed. The buyers are obligated ab- 
solutely to take the material. In 
some cases 4.00c is obtained. Eastern 
mills are delivering considerable ton- 
nage and are not booking much at 
present. They have not yet begun to 
accept fourth quarter contracts. 


Sheet Prices Irregular 


Chicago, May 9.—Irregularity con- 
tinues to mark the steel sheet market 
and buying is not heavy. While 
rumors are heard of unusually high 
prices, some reports of 3.50c being 
paid for black and blue annealed, no 
reason apparently exists for these 
prices, as No. 28 gage black may be 
bought in limited tonnages at 3.09c 
to 3.19c, Chicago mill, and No. 10 
gage blue annealed at 3.19c to 3.29c, 
Chicago mill. 

Some mills are operating only part 
capacity through inability to obtain 
sufficient sheet bars. 


Tin Plate Advances to $5.50 

Pittsburgh, May 9%—Some _ mills 
manufacturing tin plate now are ask- 
ing $5.50, base, the highest price ever 
quotedein the history of the American 
tin plate market. A_ small tonnage 
for export was sold at $6 yesterday 
by one maker. Generally, the do- 
mestic market is quiet, since con- 
sumers covered requirements for the 
season the latter part of 1915. Nu- 
merous inquiries are coming out for 
foreign shipment, but leading manu- 
facturers do not seem anxious to incur 
additional obligations. 





The Dexter Metal Mfg. Co., Cam- 
den, N. J., has taken over the inter- 
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ests, plant and good will of Merritt 
& Co., together with all their modern 
facilities for the manufacture of steel 
lockers, steel shelving, etc., and has 
installed a new department fully equip- 
ped for the manufacture of wire 
guards of all descriptions and orna- 
mental brass and iron work. 


° o ° 
Pipe is Active 
Advance in Prices Had a Stimulating 
Effect 

Pittsburgh, May 9.—Advances_ in 
the price of wrought iron and steel 
pipe announced under date of May 
1, tended to stimulate activity and it 
is not unlikely that prices will be put 
up further at an early date. Specifi- 
cations against contracts for oil 
country goods are decidedly heavy 
and pending inquiries involve tre- 
mendous tonnages in the aggregate. 
Most manufacturers are unwilling to 
quote on pipe for extensive under- 
takings, because of the uncertainty 
of the future situation for skelp, which 
is both scarce and high in price. 
Manufacturers of wrought iron coun- 
try goods have sent out new cards 
showing advances similar to those 
announced a week ago by makers of 
steel oil country goods. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets 

Pittsburgh, May 9.—Manufacturers 
of nuts, bolts and rivets have made 
no formal advances in_ price this 
month, although many interests are 
quoting these products at prices from 
5 to 10 per cent above those prevail- 
ing. Demand for rivets for shipment 
to ship builders and car builders is 
decidedly heavy and premium prices 
are being paid in many instances for 





fairly prompt deliveries. 


Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


Pittsburgh, May 9.—Specifications 
for cold rolled strip steel products 
are coming out in heavy volume and 
some new buying is reported. The 
prevailing minimum price of this ma- 
terial gradually is disappearing. So 
far as possible, manufacturers are not 
selling for delivery after Dec. 31, 








next. 


Store Business Good 

Cincinnati, May 9. — Warehouse 
prices are unchanged and no fluctua- 
tions are looked for in the near fu- 
ture. Business is very good on all 
materials carried by local houses. 
Cold rolled bars are given at 20 per 
cent plus the list price, and hot rolled 
bars from 3.20c to 3.75c. Blue an- 
nealed No. 10 sheets are quoted at 
3.50c, and black sheets No. 28 gage 


at 5.65c. 
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Plate Orders 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Are Refused 


Until Government Specifications Modified— 


Railroads Are Buying Freely 


Philadelphia, May 8.— Refusal of 
makers of marine boiler steel to ac- 
cept further orders for such material 
unless the present government speci- 
fications followed by buyers are modi- 
fied, is having a considerable bearing 
on the eastern plate market where 
much tonnage of this kind has been 
coming out because of the unprece- 
dented shipyard activity. All quot- 
ations now being made are subject to 
the buyers obtaining a revision of the 
government’s standards. Such _ busi- 
ness as now is on the books of east- 
ern mills under the old specifications, 
will be filled in due course, but no 
additional bids will be accepted un- 
der the present rules. Much tonnage 
already has been rejected and if this 
continues, it may exercise a _ deter- 
rent effect on shipbuilding operations. 
Plate makers state the prevailing gov- 
ernment specifications are so exacting 
that they result in many rejections 
and impose a real hardship upon the 
inills and the other trade under pres- 
ent market conditions when there is 
a place for practically every ton. This 
demand for plates upon eastern plants 
continues very heavy and makers’ ob- 
ligations still grow. The railroads 
are ordering in large tonnages. Buy- 
ers in order to meet pressing needs 
have been allowed by the mills in 
some cases to exchange late specifica- 
tions for those already listed for early 
rolling, the tonnage remaining the 
same. Eastern prices continue from 
3.75¢ to 4.00c, Pittsburgh, for delivery 
as the makers are able and from 4.00c 


to 5.50c, for prompt or early. There 
are reports of Pittsburgh mills sell- 


ing for early delivery at 2.75c, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Command High Prices 


Pittsburgh, May 9.—Dominated by 
labor trouble, the market for finished 
quiet May 
against 
some instances and 


products has been since 


1, Specifications contracts 
have fallen off in 
new orders are not so large as previ- 
Although the situation for the 
and as sat- 


ously. 
future appears as 
isfactory as ever, yet some steel com- 
pany officials are of the opinion that 
products will not 


strong 


prices of finished 
advance further for the present. Be- 
cause of the fact that leading mills 
cannot promise deliveries until the 
third or fourth month of 1917, it is 
not surprising that a temporary lull 

Steel plates are 
minimum of 2.75c; 


should be noted. 


being held at a 


material is selling at as high as 4.25c 
for fairly prompt delivery. 


Still Strongest 


Chicago, May 9.—Steel plates con- 
tinue to be the strongest factor in 
the market and are quoted at 3.09c, 
Chicago mill, for delivery at con- 
venience, with premiums for prompt 
delivery. 

Some sizes, especially wider plates, 
are practically unobtainable, while 


a few small mills rolling narrower 
widths are able to take small ton- 
nages from time to time. 


Spot Ferro Prices 


Show Wider Spread—Moderate Activity 
in Forward Market 


New York, May 9.—A wider spread 
of prices has developed in spot and 
early ferro-manganese with some in- 
crease of these offerings, both foreign 
and domestic, but the week’s develop- 
ments have shown that a few buyers 
still have been willing to pay the top 
prices. A New England consumer 
the’ past week bought in New York 
a carload of spot English metal at 
$400, seaboard, and one house reports 
sales at a higher, figure, but the quan- 
tity is not given. On the other hand, 
some sellers have been offering spot 
lots at $400. seaboard, throughout the 
trade, but have obtained no response 
from buyers. Furthermore, there are 
reports of small transactions for early 
shipments at $300 to $350, seaboard. 
It continues apparent that consumers 
generally are less apprehensive over 
a shortage of supply and are more 
deliberate in making purchases, es- 
pecially on the early market basis. 

The forward market is steady, but 
the activity is moderate. English 
makers, as previously noted, are will- 
ing to accept all 1917 deliveries at 
$175, seaboard, but buyers are lack- 
ing so far ahead at this quotation. 
Domestic makers continue to sell third 
quarter ferro-manganese at $225, fur- 
nace. A_ railroad equipment shop 
bought several carloads on this basis 
in the week. There are reports that 
less than $225 has been named in some 
cases, but it is not clear whether 
the metal -was of standard quality. 
There are new offerings both of ferro- 
manganese and spiegeleisen by steel 
companies which ‘recently had been 
operating furnaces on the production 
of these alloys. 


(For complete prices see page 1074.) 
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In spiegeleisen, domestic makers are 
behind their deliveries and with fur- 
naces showing signs of the recent 
hard driving, the further efforts of 
these companies to extend their pro- 
duction through the buying and leas- 
ing of other plants are explained. 
Some of these makers are sold up for 
the whole year and others for some 
months ahead. Last half prices still 
stand at $60 to $65, furnace, for 20 
per cent. Fair-sized lots of 40 per 
cent spiegeleisen for nearby shipment 
have been sold on the basis of $5 per 
unit, or $200 per ton. There is a 
continuing good demand for 50 per 
cent ferro-silicon for exp .t and the 
domestic requirements also are ex- 
tensive, but metal continues to be 
obtainable at the official prices of $83 
to $85, Pittsburgh or Philadelphia. 


Ferro-Alloys Firm 


Pittsburgh, May 9.—Comparative 
quiet characterizes the market for 
ferro-alloys in the Greater Pittsburgh 
district. Specifications against con- 
tracts are coming out in heavy vol- 
ume, but no new inquiry of impor- 
tance is reported. Sellers of 5O per 
cent and lower grades of ferro-silicon 
are not attempting to book additional 
tonnage, because of inability to meet 
specification for delivery. Prices of 
some of the steelmaking metals have 
declined slightly, although they are 
still very high. 


Wage Advance 


Assured by Bi-Monthly Wage Adjust- 
ment at Cleveland 


The bi-monthly wage adjustment of 
the independent bar iron and sheet mills 
of the middle west and the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin workers took place at Cleveland 
Tuesday in deference to President John 
Williams and other Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation officials being kept in Cleveland 
by the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation. The examination of the bar 
iron sales sheets for the previous two 
months developed a 1.60c card which 
means a new puddling rate of $7.40 a 
ton for the next two months. This is 
an advance of about 19 per cent above 
base. The sales sheets examination of 
the sheet mills developed an average 
price of 2.50. which means a wage ad- 
vance to sheet mill workmen of about 
8 per cent. The tin mill sales sheets 
developed a base of $3.70 which will give 
workers a 5 per cent wage advance 
above base. 


George Reeves, president of the 
Reeves Bros. Co., Alliance, O., died 
recently at his winter home in Miami, 
Fila. 
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Rail Inquiry 
Still Coming from Companies Which 
Did Not Order Before May 1 


New York, May 9.—Certain rail- 
roads apparently did not get in all 
the rail tonnage they desired before 
the recent price advance went into 
effect and some of them still are in- 
quiring. One road has 20,000 tons, 
for any delivery next year, now in 
the market. Another road _ wants 
15,000 tons. Several of the mills have 
declined to quote. It is known that 
some roads obtained only a portion 
of the tonnage they wanted from 
those makers who in the past reg- 
ularly have supplied them. In one 
instance, 25,000 tons was asked, but 
only 1,000 tons was accepted by the 
mill. The Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co. has divided 5,500 tons of running 
rails between the Bethlehem and 
Lackawanna companies. It develops 
that the recent Boston & Maine order 
was 25,000 tons, which was divided 
practically equally among the Penn- 
sylvania, Bethlehem and Lackawanna 
companies. The 30,000-ton inquiry for 
the Italian State railways has been 
showing activity and several of the 
mills have declined to quote. 

Locomotive buying is active. The 
Boston & Maine has ordered 60 
and the Maine Central eight from 
the American Locomotive Co. The 
same builder has taken three from 
srazil. The Chesapeake & Ohio is 
inquiring for 50. 

Car orders are few. The Chicago 
& Northwestern has ordered _ 1,000 
wooden box cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 


Track Equipment 


Pittsburgh, May 9,—Manufacturers 
of standard steel rails in western 
Pennsylvania have booked tonnages 
at advanced prices announced several 
weeks ago. None of the rail mills 
in this district are in a position to 
promise deliveries until the third or 
fourth quarter of next year. Light 
steel rails are decidedly active and 
some mills are quoting light sections 
at above prevailing prices. Railroad 
spikes are being held at 2.75c by most 
makers, although the 2.65c figure has 
not disappeared. Track bolts are be- 
ing held at 3.50c, or $5 a ton above 
the prevailing minimum price, and 
the prevailing minimum price of 
angle bars gradually is disappearing. 


Buys Rails in Canada 


Chicago, May 9.—Buying of stand- 
ard steel rails from the western mill 
has become a thing of the past -and 
its output is understood to be cov- 
ered for seven or eight months of 
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1917. A few small tonnages are be- 
ing taken from roads whose buying 
is not a factor. 

The Pere Marquette railroad _ in- 
quired recently for 15,000 tons, but 
was too late to have this business 
booked under the former price and 
turned to the Algoma Steel Co., 
which booked the contract for 15,000 
tons at a price said to be $30, deliv- 
ered Sarnia, Ont. This price com- 
pares with $27, delivered Chicago, 
which was made on Algoma rails de- 
livered to this city last summer. 

As an offset to this business, the 
Canadian Northern railroad has been 
inquiring for 25,000 tons of bessemer 
rails from American mills. This was 
not placed in Chicago and it is not 
known here whether the company was 
able to contract in this country for 
this tonnage. 

A sharp increase in the price of 
steel angle bars was made last week, 
the advance being from 1.50c, Chi- 
cago, to 2c, Chicago. Railroads are 
still contracting for track fastenings 
and, with this exception, prices are 
at the former level. 


Wooden Cars Bought 


Chicago, May 9.—Buying of steel 
freight cars is practically stopped in 
the west. Hardly an inquiry has 
been entertained for more than a 
fortnight, as deferred delivery and 
present high price of steel are most 
discouraging factors. 

An interesting happening of last 
week is an order placed by the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern railroad for 
1,000 wooden underframe box cars, 
34 feet long, of 30 tons capacity, 
which will be built by the American 
Car & Foundry Co. for delivery be- 
fore September. This order is the 
first of this kind booked by a car 
building concern in many years and 
is an indication of the steel situation 
which is of considerable significance. 


New Steel Cars 


Toledo, May 9—The G. C. Kuhl- 
man Car Co., Cleveland, today was 
awarded the contract for building 100 
new cars for the Toledo Railways & 
Light Co. Deliveries will begin 
Sept. 1. 


os 


Edwin B. Gager, age 73, president 
of the Kinnear & Gager Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O., died suddenly May 2 
at his home in that city, from heart 
trouble. The products of the Kin- 
near & Gager company include steel 
ceilings and fire proof doors. For 
years before it was organized, Mr. 
Gager was associated with its prede- 
cessors, W. R. Kinnear & Co. 


(For complete prices see page 1074.) 
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Metal Market 


Copper Quiet But Strong While Other 
Metals Are Weak 

New York, May 9.—The metals markets 
during the week ending today, with the ex- 
ception of copper, have inclined toward weak- 
ness. The copper market, after the most 
remarkable buying movement ever known, now 
is quiet but strong. Producers generally have 
very little copper to dispose of prior to Au- 
gust and September shipment. ~ Electrolytic is 
quoted as follows: Prompt 30.50c to 3lc, 
cash; July and August shipment 29.50c to 
30c, delivered 30 days; beyond August to the 
end of the year 28.50c to 29.25c, delivered 
30 days. Ordinary lake is quoted at 30.25c 
to 30.75c, cash, for prompt shipment, while 
July and August, which is scarce, is held at 
29.50c to 29.75c, delivered. Ordinary  cast- 
ing copper is held at 27.75c to 28.25c, cash, 
while the best brands, made from virgin ma- 
terials, have been sold at 29c, delivered, for 
May. 

The only strong factor in the lead market 
during the week has been the booking of 
about 12,000 to 15,000 tons of lead for June 
and July shipment to England by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. This interest 
continues to quote 7.50c, New York. In the 
outside market prices are lower by reason of 
concessions offered by second hands. The 
outside market may be quoted at 7.20c to 
7.30c, St. Louis, and 7.35c to 7.45c, New 
York, 

Demand for spelter has been exceptionally 
dull and prices have continued to display a 
sagging tendency. The market on prime 
western now is quoted as follows: Prompt 
16.75c to 17c, St. Louis; May, 16.50c to 
16.75c; June, 15.87%c to 16.12%c;_ third 
quarter, 14.75c to 15c; last half 13.75c to 
14c. Brass special spelter for prompt ship- 
ment is quoted at 19.50c, St. Louis. 

The tin market is featured by assurances 
that shipments from England can be expected 
to come forward in better volume in the near 
future, and as a result sellers have been 
making lower prices on futures. Only a fair 
volume of business has been done of late. 
The market is quoted as _ follows: Spot, 
94.75c to 50c; May, 49.75c to 50c; June, 48c; 
July, 47c; August, 46c, etc. 

A continued lack of demand for antimony 
has caused prices to sag off each day and 
spot now is quoted at 35.50c to 36c, duty 
paid, New York. Prices on Wah Chang’s 


W. C. C. brand for future arrival are as 


follows: April shipment from China 31.50c, in 
bond; May shipment 3lc; June shipment 
30.50c. 


The Aluminum Co. of America has begun 
to book contracts for No. 1 ingots for deliv- 
35c. The outside 


ery over all of 1917 at 
market on prompt shipment continues to be 
quoted nominally at 59c to 6lc. Demand is 
dull. 


The United Steel Co., Canton, O., 
has revised its plans for its steel 
plant and now is installing ten 75-ton 
furnaces instead of six as originally 
planned. All contracts for plant were 
placed last summer. It is expected 
steel will be taken out of the first 
two furnaces in May, out of six fur- 
naces July 1, and out of ten furnaces 
Nov. 1. 

The plant has been laid out for an 
ultimate installation of 15 furnaces. 
Morgan gas producers for this new 
plant will be built by the Morgan 
Construction Co., of Worcester, Mass. 
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Large Billets 


And Blooms are Sought for the 
Making of Sheils 


Philadelphia, May 8—Some heavy 
inquiries for large billets and blooms 
for shells are before eastern makers. 
J. P. Morgan & Co. have submitted 
an open inquiry giving a list of large 
sizes and have asked producers to of- 
fer such tonnages and deliveries as 
they are able. This steel is to be 
bought in accordance with French 
specifications. Another inquiry from 
another source calls for 30,000 tons 
of 9 and 11-inch round-corner billets 
for export. There are other inquir- 
ies of shell character. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania producers have’ very little 
steel for delivery by Jan. 1, which 
they can offer on these propositions. 
In the regular billet trade, these mak- 
ers this week sold small lots of forg- 
ing quality at $70 to $75, mill. Most 
producers hold re-rolling open hearth 
billets at a minimum of $50, mill, but 
buyers engaged in domestic trade 
hold off from paying this price. An 
eastern Pennsyivania rolling mill con- 
tinues in the market for 3,000 tons. 
Shell bar crops show a _ wide price 
range, sales having been made from 
$30 to. $50, mill. 


Affected by Strikes 


Pittsburgh, May 9.—Strikes and 
threatened labor trouble throughout 
the central west last week affected 
the market for semi-finished — steel 
products to some extent. Consumers 
in many instances were forced to ask 
mills to hold-up shipments because of 
inability to operate finishing depart- 
ments. The Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., Pueblo, Col., has been offering 
steel ingots in this district through 
a broker and Corrigan, McKinney & 
Co., Cleveland, who recently complet- 
ed an open hearth steel plant, have 
been active factors in the semi-finished 
market. While prices have not been 
severely tested, it is believed that 
$45 might be shaded for billets. Some 
mills have accumulated surplus ton- 
nages of ingots because of insuffici- 
ent blooming mill capacity. 


Smdil Tonnages Offered 


Youngstown, O., May 9.—Prices 
quoted on semi-finished materials in 
this district are largely nominal owing 
to the almost complete absence of 
sales. Small tonnages are occasion- 
ally offered, due to shipments on or- 
ders being held up, and these lots 
have generally attracted $45 for bes- 
semer stock and from $45 to $50 for 
open hearth material. Mills have suf- 
ficient tonnage booked to preclude any 
heavy buying movement for some 
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time. Sheet mills have not entered 
the market for fourth quarter deliv- 
ery, and neither the sheet bar pro- 
ducers nor the sheet mills are anx- 
ious to negotiate at this time. Some 
sheet mills have not covered fully for 
third quarter requirements and will 
seek additional tonnage shortly. 


Furnace Coke 


Is Sold at $2.50 for Second Half — 
Production Decreases 


Pittsburgh, May 9.—Advances in 
wages to mine and coke oven oper- 
ators may tend to strengthen the 
market for Connellsville fuel, which 
has continued to reflect irregularity 
and uncertainty this week. An east- 
ern consumer a few days ago bought 
3,000 tons of Connellsville blast fur- 
nace coke for shipment the second 
half of this year at $2.50, ovens, or 
40 cents a ton below the. prevailing 
nominal price. Heavy tonnages are 
being offered at $2.75, ovens, for 
third and fourth quarter shipment. 
Blast furnace fuel for immediate de- 
livery is quoted at a range from $2 
to $2.50, ovens. Seventy-two hour 
coke for spot shipment is _ being 
quoted at as low as $3 a ton by at 
least one cokemaker. Several own- 
ers of by-product coke oven plants 
are figuring in the Connellsville mar- 
ket for coal. The Connellsville Cou- 
riey for the week ending April 29, 
says production was 407,300 tons, a 
decrease of about 38,000 tons com- 
pared with the week previous. 


Quiet at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, May 9.—The coke mar- 
ket has settled into a quiet state from 
which no change is in sight. Foun- 
dries have about covered for next 
year’s requirements and furnaces are 
refusing to pay the present prices 
asked by ovens. Wise county fur- 
nace coke for contract delivery is 
given from $3 to $3.25, ovens. Poca- 
hontas furnace coke is quoted from 
$3 to $3.25, ovens, and Pocahontas 
foundry coke from $3.25 to $3.75, 
ovens. New River furnace grades are 
being held from $3.25 to $3.50, ovens. 


Brisk Demand 


3irmingham, Ala., May 9.—Because 
southern furnace operators continue 
to need all their own coke and more 
besides and because faraway cokes 
are not bidding for the trade, south- 
ern coke continues to enjoy a brisk 
demand for all that is made. The 
standard beehive handpicked foundry 
brands such as Brookwood and Yol- 
ande sell around $4.25 to $4.50 with 
tlhe former price -almost obsolete. 

Furnace coke is quoted at $3.20 to 
$3.50 with the supply small. 
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Cast Iron Pipe 


Quiet Conditions in East—H. Koppers 
Co. Places Large Order 


New York, May 9.—A quieter con- 
dition of buying appears more pro- 
nounced in the cast iron pipe market 
in eastern territory and here and 
there makers are showing a willing- 
ness to offer slight concessions to 
insure themselves orders. These devi- 
ations from previous scheduies are 
not large and prices on the whole are 
well maintained. The H. Koppers 
Co. at Pittsburgh, has placed an or- 
der with the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. for about 5,500 
tons, including standard pipe, flange 
work and specials. The same maker 
who was low on the recent offering 
of 2,425 tons of 4 to 36-inch fer 
Niagara Falls, will receive 900 tons 
of 12-inch on this letting, that city 
having decided to go ahead only with 
that amount. The commissioners of 
the District of Columbia took bids 
this week on 1,500 tons of 20-inch. 
The Rochester requirement of 12,000 
tons, which has been pending for 
several weeks, is slated to be settled at 
a meeting tomorrow of the municipal 
authorities. 


Livelier at Chicago 


Chicago, May 9.—Somewhat better 
activity is being exhibited in the 
market for cast iron pipe. After a 
slow period@@uring April, cities ap- 
pear to be making up their mind to 
pay the price and take what material 
they actually need. The United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. has taken 150 tons at Mt. Horeb, 
Wis., and is low bidder on 360 tons 
at Middletown, O., on which an award 
has not yet been made. The Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pip- Co. has taken 
135 tons at Wadena, Minn., and the 
Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co. has 
taken 90 tons at Hammond, Ind. 

Bids were to be opened May 8 at 
Winterset, Ia., on 266 tons, at Elyria, 
O., on 500 tons, and at Detroit on 
300 tons of high pressure pipe. 


Indications of Improvement 


Birmingham, Ala, May 9%—New 
business coming from the _ strictly 
southern section to the leading inter- 
est is not large, but its operations 
are normal with indications cf an im- 
proved demand. Other pipe shops re- 
port orders from the southwest and 
the middle west of considerable vol- 
ume all told and pipe matters are in- 
clined to be brisk. Texas, Kansas 
and Nebraska have all sent in recent 
specifications, but little has been heard 
from Ohio. No new export business 
is reported. The majority of makers 
quote $29 and $26 per net ton f. o. b. 
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yards for 4 inches and 6 inches and 
upwards, respectively, with $1 added 
for gas pipe and 16-foot lengths, but 
one factory says “business is good at 
$28 and $25.” 

A. H. Campbell, Gadsden, A. M. 
Shook Jr. and Wiley Alford, Birm- 
ingham, have perfected the organiza- 
tion of the National Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co., capital stock $75,000, which 
will build a sanitary pipe shop oper- 
ated by hydro-electricity at Attalla, 
Ala. The pipe plant of the Central 
Foundry Co., Holt, Ala., is reported 
as making and shipping to capacity. 


Thousands Return 


And the Strike at Westinghouse Plants 
Has Collapsed 


Pittsburgh, May 9.—The strike at 
plants controlled by Westinghouse in- 
terests in this district was broken 
this morning when thousands of men 
returned to their posts, after being 
idle since April 21. They went back 
to work at the same wages and under 
the same working conditions existing 
before a group of labor agitators, 
advocating the adoption of an eight- 
hour day, succeeded in closing down 
all Westinghouse shops in this dis- 
trict, making idle approximately 30,- 
000 men. Eight-hour day propo- 
gandists, employers and employes as- 
sert, have suffered the most igno- 
minious defeat in their checkered 
career. 

The backbone of the strike was 
completely broken late yesterday af- 
ternoon when E. M. Herr, president 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, declared that 
officials of the company had decided 
not to grant any of the demands of 
striking employes. Plants of the com- 
pany, he said, would resume operations 
this morning. Men who did not re- 
port for work when the whistles blew 
this morning would be treated as so 
many individuals applying for work. 

More than 40 per cent of the East 
Pittsburgh forces entered the shops 
this morning; the plant will be op- 
erating in full before the end of the 
week, officials announced later in the 
day. Many employes did not learn 
of Mr. Herr’s announcement until 
after the shops had opened today. 

The Westinghouse Airbrake Co. 
plant is operating in full. Plants of 
the Westinghouse Machine Co., the 
Pittsburgh Meter Co., and the Shady- 
side plant of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. resumed operations 
this morning.’ W. D. Uptegraff, presi- 
dent of the Union Switch & Signal 
Co., another Westinghouse concern, 
declared today that no further changes 
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in wages or working hours would be 
made. 

Militiamen have not been with- 
drawn from the strike zone, but quiet 
has prevailed in all sections of the 
strike territory since last Tuesday. A 
few pickets reported for duty at the 
East Pittsburgh shops early this morn- 
ing. A few of them are reported to 
have joined their fellow-workmen in 
returning to work. 

One thousand men employed at the 
McKees Rocks plant of the Pressed 
Steel Car Co., who went on a strike 
a week ago, returned to work this 
morning, at the same wages and 
under the same conditions that pre- 
vailed prior to the walk-out. The 
company has increased the wages of 
employes about 35 per cent during 
the last six months. 

The committee of industrial rela- 
tions has issued a report relative to 
the labor situation in this district. 
The report, which does not appear to 
be founded entirely on facts, bears 
the name of Dante Barton, who came 
to Pittsburgh a fortnight ago. Bar- 
ton appears to be laboring under the 
false idea that strikes have occurred 
at plants of the Corporation in the 
Pittsburgh district. The Corporation 
has taken no active part in the Em- 
ployers’ Association of Pittsburgh, 
“Coal and Iron” guards were not im- 
ported from Gary, Ind., and the Cor- 
poration did not “Invoke the legal 
process of Pittsburgh to put the 
wrong persons in jail’, as Barton 
points out in his interesting report. 


Argument Deferred 


Arguments on the application of 
John R. Brandt, of Philadelphia, a 
stockholter, to restrain permanently 
the sale of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co. to the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, which were to have been heard 
in the United States district court at 
Trenton, May 8, have been deferred 
by agreement of counsel to May 15. 
Clarence H. Venner, a New York 
stock broker and holder of 24 shares 
of common stock, has filed a request 
to intervene as a complainant in the 
suit. The court will settle this matter 
at the same time the application for 
an injunction against the sale is 
heard. 


The proposed addition to the $3,000,- 
000 capital stock of 2,500 shares of com- 
mon stock of the Hopkins & Allen Arms 
Co., Norwich, Conn., maker of military 
rifles, will, with a sum of cash, be used 
to pay for the rights to make all over 
the world a machine gun invented by Gen. 
Berthier of the French army. The com- 
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pany is in possession of a gun taken 
from the trenches, which weighs only 
15 pounds, and is working on alterations 
to permit the use of American ammuni- 
tion. It expects to begin shipments 
about the middle of June on its contract 
from the Belgian government for 150,- 
000 Mauser rifles and 20 per cent spare 
parts. It is expected the entire contract 
will be delivered in five months. 


Six Thousand Men 


Are Granted Advance by American 
Smelting & Refining Co. 


New York, May 9.—The American 
Smelting & Refining Co. and the 
sarber Asphalt Paving Co. Perth 
Amboy, N. J., yesterday followed the 
example of the Raritan Copper 
Works, Perth Amboy, by granting 
voluntarily an advance of 2 cents an 
hour in the wages of their laborers. 
The men affected by the advance 
number about 6,000. All these con- 
cerns had granted large wage _ in- 
creases and the eight-hour dzy several 
months ago. Yesterday’s advance, it 
is said, was granted due to fear that 
the strike of the employes of the 
Standard Underssround Cable Co. 
might extend to other Perth Amboy 
plants. About 1,600 men continue on 
strike at the cable works, and the 
company ata conference with a com- 
mittee of the workmen yesterday 
again refused the strikers’ demands, 
which are for an advance of 5 cents an 
hour, in addition to the 7-per cent 
raise which the company granted 
voluntarily recently. Prospects are 
that a strike will develop at the plant 
of the C. Pardee Works, Perth Am- 
boy, the men having demanded an 
advance of 3 cents an hour. 

The Ingersoll-Rand Co. has granted 
to the employ2s at its Phillipsburg, 
N. J., and Easton, Pa., plants, a 
voluntary increase of 10 per cent in 
wages, effective May 1. About 500 
workers at the Mahwah, N. J., plant 
of the American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
dry Co. walked out yesterday after 
demanding shorter hours and_ in- 
creased pay, but later the men re- 
turned after officials of the company 
and a committee of the strikers had 
come to an agreement. 

Strikebreakers on their way to the 
plant of the Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. 
Co., Woodhaven, L. I., were attacked 
yesterday by the strikers. The plant 
is guarded by the police. 

Workers of the Worthington Pump 
Works, Harrison, N. J., continue on 
strike, but hopes are held that the 
struggle will be adjusted by a local 
Catholic priest, who is holding sep- 
arate conferences with the strikers 
and the management of the plant. 
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Make Positive Objection 


To Government Specifications for Marine Boiler Steel— 
Many Plates Rejected Cause Trouble 


Philadelphia, May 9.—Objection by 
the manufacturers to the present gov- 
ernment specifications for marine boil- 
er steel has taken positive form 
through the refusal of the mills toa 
accept further orders from the ship 
yards or boilermakers under these 
requirements and strong efforts now 
being made toward bringing 
about a modification of the unsatis- 
factory clauses. The controversy, if 
long-extended, may be attended by 
important consequences to the ship- 
building trade in view of the un- 
precedented activity of that industry. 

The platemakers for some time have 
been complaining against the extreme- 
ly rigorous standards adopted by the 
government to cover marine boiler 
steel. In some works, it is stated as 
many as 20 plates have been rolled 
before a perfect piece could be ob- 
tained that would square in all re- 
spects with the government's stand- 
ard and would be passed by the in- 
spectors. In time of dull or of mod- 
erately-active trade, some of the mills 
have been filling orders in compliance 
with the specifications with little or 
no protest, although some of the 
largest platemakers of the country, 
while they were willing and glad to 
supply hull material for ships, have 
declined to manufacture marine boiler 
steel. The number of producers wso 
have refused to take on orders of 
this kind, gradually has been increas- 
ing, with the result that the pressure 
on those mills which were filling these 
demands has been augmented greatly. 
Now wher the tremeadcus demand 
for steel plates provides a place for 
practically every ton cf product, all 
the makers declare these marine steel 
orders, under the prevailing regula- 
tions, clog their operations and inter- 
fere with their service to the general 
trade. They state they will fill such 
contracts for marine boiler steel as 
now are ca their books, but any new 
business 15 being declined unless cer- 
tain modificatins of the specifications 
are obtained. 

These modifications set forth 
in the following statement issued by 
the mills to buyers of marine boiler 
steel: 


“In 


the steel plates now and hereafter required by 


are 


are 


order to proceed with the rolling of 


rules and 
board of super- 


you to be made subject to the 


regulations prescribed by the 


vising inspectors of the steamboat inspection 


service of the department of commerce, we 


must respectfully ask that you secure the 
following modifications of the said rules, viz: 
“That rule 1, paragraph 1, page 11, be 


that the tensile strength 
required to be put upon the plate 
the minimum tensile strength specified in the 
with generally accepted 


instead of the actual tensile strength 


changed so stamps 


shall be 
order, in accordance 
practice, 
obtained in the test, as is now called for by 
their inspectors. 

“That paragraph 5, page 12, rule 1 be 
amended so that where the figure 65,000 
pounds is used, it be changed to read 60,000 
that the reduction of 
omitted altogether. 

“That paragraph 7, page 13, clause 5, be 
changed to read as follows: ‘One 
and one bend test shall be made from each 
plate as first rolled from the billet 
And that the clause 
be changed to correspond with it. 

“Steel manufacturers are willing that the 
bend test shall be made cold with or without 
previous heating and quenching, as the board 
may prefer, 


pounds and area re- 


quirements be 
tension 


slab or 


ingot.’ succeeding shall 


“In paragraph 1, page 12, fourth clause, 
steel manufacturers would prefer that, in or- 
der to expedite the handling and inspection of 
the plates in the shipping house, the official 
stamps, initials of inspector and serial num- 
bers be stamped in only one place on each 
plate, preferably in the center of the plate.” 


Still Growing 
Heavy Exports of Iron and Steel Prod- 
ucts in March 
The 


and 


iron 
coun- 
when the 


movement of 
products to 


tremendous 
foreign 
March, 
exports reported on a 
438,054 gain of 
nearly 100,000 tons over February, in 


steel 
tries continued in 
tonnage basis 
amounted to tons, a 
which the exports were the largest of 
any month since August of last year. 
Comparing the ending 
with March, the exports have nearly 
trebled, the figures being 3,401,877 tons 
for 1916, compared with 1,158,688 tons 


nine months 


in 1915: The total value of exports 
of iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof amounted to $58,300,297 in 


March, 1916, compared with $20,985,- 
505 in March, 1915, and $54,155,386 in 
February, 1916. 

The billets and 
semi-finished steel for March amount- 
ed to 107,696 tons, compared with 87,- 
1916, and 26,410 


exports of other 


306 tons in February, 


tons in March, 1915. 

Of the imports, the principal item 
was manganese ore, of which the 
tonnage was 26,212 in March, com- 
pared with 398 tons in March, 1915. 
For the nine months ending March, 


the tonnage was 307,382 for 1916 and 


158,985 for 1915. 
Additional statistics for February, 
1916, show that the value of motor 


trucks exported increased to $6,170,- 
367, being the largest total since July, 
1915. 


There was also one aeroplane 
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exported in February, 1916, valued at 
$22,320, compared with two in Febru- 
ary, 1915, valued at $6,000, and none 
in January, 1916. 


Machinery exports in. February, 
1916, amounted to $13,945,347, com- 
pared with $7,936,467 in February, 


1915, and $14,272,543 in January, 1915. 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Imports, Exports, 
gross gross 
1915 tons. tons. 
TE. na seucbewn 6 ¥aawenien 20,858 378,890 
Aaa: 6 CRSA cere 27,556 405,850 
Sontiehne 50 6b iccKicteealh 23,345 381,914 
CHR Scteuns cueuuteaes 34,730 351,039 
Novemibiet ..0..caseieiies 37,131 362,764 
POUOGROT. ook ic ckei cease 35,456 353,836 
1916. 
JOOONEY o wicniics Sv esanweee 15,824 354,416 
fu gee ey ee eee 20,279 368,869 
Mata: Picse. .tecves eres 26,212 438,054 
EXPORTS OF MACHINERY. 
Agricultural Metal 
Motor imple- Aero- working 
1915, trucks. ments, planes. machy. 
June $8,578,802 $854,670 $283,212 $3,735,562 
July 6,803,001 963,534 880,836 3,872,358 
Aug. 4,387,193 1,454,606 588,600 3,624,411 
Sept. 5,882,255 1,092,797 101,950 3,256,973 
Oct. 4,307,190 791,230 366,892 3,236,079 
Nov. 3,837,307 1,054,235 13,770 4,644,713 
Dec, 3,920,533 1,338,629 156,347 3,205,788 
1916, my 
Jan. 3,416,818 1,139,874 ....... 3,249,595 
Feb. 6,170,367 1,323,578 22,320 4,662,905 
IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS, 
GROSS TONS. 
Nine months 
March, ending March, 
1916. 1915. 1916. 1915. 
Scssp. .esese 13,112 1,068 97,978 14,695 
Pig iron.... 19,110 7,267 190,818 73,720 
Billets, ingots 
and blooms 
of steel... 107,696 26,410 614,157 981,705 
Wire rods... 11,425. 10,730 123,242 54,099 
Steel rails... 49,034 11,420 420,851 94,403 
Steel bars... * 57,111 17,296 428,229 114,415 
Iron bars... 40,312 557. 51,897 4,624 
Struc. iron 
and steel.. 21,591 16,943 201,895 118,976 
Hoops, band 
and - scroll. 4,161 2,469 31,298 9,676 
Sheets and 
plates..... 35,829 23,356 365,063 181,705 
Tin & terne 
plates 20,363 10,276 153,749 56,123 
Barbed wire 37,241 15,132 259,853 88,561 
All oth. wire 21,139 13,926 178,090 82,899 
Cut  nails.... 317 75 3,261 1,431 
Wire nails.. 11,407 3,757 88,422 33,786 
All oth. nails 
incld. tacks 553 555 7,188 2,976 
Pipes and 
fittings.... 12,157 9,626 130,659 121,527 
R. R. spikes 2,611 673 19,267 4,369 
Bolts, nuts, 
rivets and 
washers 2,43 2 1,050 23,929 9,425 
Horseshoes 306 1,386 10,182 7,414 
Cast radiators 147 122 1,849 2,159 


Fotal _ 438,054 174,094 3,401,877 1,158,688 
IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS, 


GROSS TONS. 
Nine months 


March, ending March, 
1916. 1915. 1916. 1915. 
Serko ov cvexnngs 3,635 1,847 79,621 25,303 
\, ae” Serre 8,505 2,947 85,544 85,593 
Manganese ore.. 26,212 398 307,382 158,985 
Ingots, blooms, 
billets of steel. 1,680 1,001 13,697 21,463 
Wire rods ..... 366 765 3,390 — 3,456 
oS reer. eee 412 430 39,599 15,691 
Bac ion «isaces 162 634 ‘5,171 9,117 
Structural ...... 166 187 1,098 5,363 
Sheets & plates. 189 161 1,310 2,317 
Tin and .terne 
pints .ecccsebe 44 53 494 4,608 
of MR 41,371 8,423 537,306 331,896 





Exports of zinc, except ore and dross, 
were about the same for February as 
for January, the figures being $4,363,- 
310 and $4,745,832, respectively. P 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Small Tonnage is Left 


Ore on Dock Lowest Since 1907—Total Shipment to Furnaces 
Greatest on Record—April Makes a Good Record 


Statistics gathered by The Marine 
Review from the variows dock man- 
agers at Lake Erie ports show that 
the amount of ore on Lake Erie 
docks May 1 of the present year was 
3,343,405 gross tons, as against 6,092,- 
303 tons in 1915, a decrease of 2,748,- 
898 tons. The tonnage remaining 
May 1 this year was the smallest at 
that date since May 1, 1907. 

The total rail shipments from Lake 
Erie ports to furnace during the win- 
ter season (Dec. 1 to May 1) aggre- 
gate 5,566,946 tons, viz.: 

On dock Lake Erie ports, Dec. 1, 
1915, 8,910,351 tons. 

On dock May 1, 1916, 3,343,405 
tons. 

3y rail to furnaces, winter of 1915- 
1916, 5,566,946 tons. 

Adding these winter shipments to 
35,149,412 tons, the amount shipped 
to furnaces during the navigation 
season of 1915, gives 40,716,358 tons 
as the entire shipment of ore from 
Lake Erie ports during the year end- 
ing. May 1, as against 25,230,489 
tons for the year ending May 1, 1915, 
39,089,319 tons for the year ending 
May 1, 1914, 37,437,269 tons for the 
year ending May 1, 1913, and 26,428,- 
799 tons for the year ending May 1, 
1912. The record for the year end- 
ing May 1, 1916, is the greatest in 
the history of the lakes. 

The accompanying table shows the 
amount of ore on dock at the close 
of the navigation season, 1915, and 
the opening of navigation in 1916. 
The figures of ore on dock May 1 
include tonnage received and placed 
on dock during April. 

ORE ON DOCKS. 


May 1, Dec. 1, 

Port. 1916. 1915. 
NIRS ai oh a cinta'e 0's ¥ Gitld Ue 187,498 326,800 
Cede s% ces canes ke oh 342,866 589,355 


sae eeaes 41,080 1,216,686 
ie ib Suiadh 1,176,142 2,870,204 


Conneaut 
Ashtabula 


Fairport ¥ gad ecuse 198,636 413,994 
EES ARR 772,72 1,795,962 
Lorain ... 7, eeree 173,771 824,988 
Huron .. iia winks -» 286,054 558,692 
Sandusky Lebwedowbea i adie 1,871 
Toledo .. Pyare 164,637 311,799 

Total Leta sthe Sees 8,910,351 


April’s Fine Record 


Ore shipments on the Great Lakes 
during April aggregated 1,658,411 
tons, compared with 503,832 tons in 
April, 1915, an increase of 1,154,579 
tons. This record movement was ac- 
complished. under most unfavorable 
conditions, and is 138,106 tons in ex- 
cess of the previous high mark of 


April, 1910, when the movement to- 
taled 1,520,305 tons. 

The shipments by ports during 
April, 1916, with comparative data 
for 1915 are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

APRIL SHIPMENTS. 


April, April, 

Port. 1915. ‘ 1916, 
eS A EET Oe eee 49,307 398,214 
EMUONEO ba scpa ces PER 4,438 53,258 
SE sos tastestaeenre 43,949 147,852 
a Se EE aE ee 87,175 211,340 
0 Ee re 174,989 538,281 
Re BePOORE. éscch vances 143,974 309,466 
WE seiko case ok Hens 503,832 1,658,411 
9936. “dneseees ois. visa weitere 1,154,579 


Lake Erie Receipts 
Out of a total movement of 1,658,- 
411 tons of ore shipped during April, 
1916, 401,486 tons went to Lake Erie 
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sive. Sec. P. W. Elliott, of the first 
named association, reported that. busi- 
ness had improved considerably dur- 
ing the past nine months and that the 
present condition of the stove trade 
may be described as good. A subject 
slated for attention at the convention 
is the outlook for expanding the for- 
eign trade in stoves. 

Strikes, it was stated at the conven- 
tion, had not interfered with the con- 
duct of business to any great extent, 
but there was considerable discussion 
at a meeting of the defense associa- 
tion in regard to the demands of the 
workmen for increased pay. 


Wage Advance 


Given for the Fourth Time Since Jan. 
, 0 

Pittsburgh, May 8 —The H. C. 

Frick Coke Co. a_ subsidiary of 

the Corporation, on May 6 posted 

notices at its mines and_ coke 





STANDARD WAGE SCALES IN CONNELLSVILLE COKE REGIONS OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, ESTABLISHED ON MAY 8, 1916; FEB. 1, 1916; APRIL 1, 1912 AND 








JAN. 16, 1910. 

May 8, Feb.1, Apr.1, Jan. 16, 

1916. 1916. 1912. 1910. 
Pick mining and loading room and rib coal, per 100 bu... $1.66 $1.58 $1.44 $1.35 
Pick mining and loading heading coal, per 100 bu......... 1.85 1.73 1.58 1.50 
Pick mining and loading wet heading coal, per 100 bu..... 2.00 1.86 1.70 1.62 
Drawing coke, per 100 bu., charged. .......0cccscccccsecse 95 90 .82 78 
Drivers and rope riders (shafts and slopes) per full run.... 3.20 3.05 2.85 2.60 
Drivers and rope riders (drifts) per full run.............-. 3.15 3.00 2.80 2.55 
Cemeee, Or TMA TU cc asewe recs cee Seer cceweccesseeveves 3.20 3.05 2.85 2.60 
TS | See ey eee eer errr s Teer eT ET Cee 3.90 3.75 3.50 
Track layers, blasters and timberman (shafts and_ slopes) 

SP MN ; > bth: vee ob CRU CHES hee ed te O42 N4 DS Ca TED OD One 3.20 3.05 2.85 2.60 
Track layers, blasters and timberman (drifts) per day..... 3.15 3.00 2.80 2.55 
Assistant track layers and inside laborers, per day........ 2.40 2.30 2.15 2.00 
Dumpers and tipplemen, per full run...........50-- ee eeeee 2.40 2.30 2.15 2.00 
EOVGUOR, DOE OVC: 6 cei ecbecse cons ccd cecccenvecveeuessees 15 14% 13% 12% 
CR ROTE, BEE FORT oi none ce cede ecdncceceeseceavesseseuscces 2.40 2.30 2.15 2.00 
Forking cars, 40,000 Ibs. capacity and less............+.065 2.00 1.90 1.75 1.65 
Forking cars, 50,000 Ibs. and 60,000 Ibs. capacity.......... 2.10 2.10 1.85 1.75 

2.25 2.15 2.00 1.90 


Forking cars, over 60,000 Ibs. capacity........ 








ports, distributed as shown in the 
accompanying table. 
LAKE ERIE RECEIPTS, APRIL, 1916. 


Port. Gross tons. 
TS SP Taree ee eee 72,947 
PP ACM. S 66. be dee eee 660.0.000'6 14,007 
Oe errr Tr eer 90,443 
BOAO o4c ck 0k Kebanrenves 102,102 
EE. ces pe smes o% 0s baue,e 11,163 
DE .oaneuassspeneearhe 69,727 
DEE? Via eee anges bo hoes. os 20,652 
I Co tee cep ened an xd's oes 12,638 
Pe’ us dukeeb ss 6 bean ss 15,521 

ET es Pree te 409,200 





Stove Trade 


Reported in Good Condition — Wages 
Receive Some Attention 

New York, May 9.—The National 
Asociation of Stove Manufacturers, 
the Stove Founders’ National Defense 
Association and the Western Asso- 
ciation of Stove Manufacturers are 
holding their annual joint convention 
at the Hotel Astor, May 8-12, inclu- 


(For complete prices see page 1074.) 


oven plants in the Connellsville re- 
gions to the effect that a new wage 
scale providing advances ranging from 
5 to 10 per cent would prevail on and 
after May 8, 1916. The new scale 
succeeds one which went into effect 
Feb. 1, last, when wages were in- 
creased about 10 per cent. 

Four advances in wages to Frick 
employes have been made since Jan. 
1,1910, on the following dates: Jan. 
15, 1910, April 1, 1912, Feb. 1, 1916, 
and May 8, 1916. These scales are 
given in an accompanying table. In- 
dependent mine and coke oven oper- 
ators in the Connellsville regions will 
adopt the new Frick scale. 


George M. Skiles, aged 64 years, 
president of the Ohio Seamless Tube 
Co., and other corporations, at Shel- 
by, O., died there Friday of heart 
disease. He also was prominent as 
a railroad attorney. 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Scrap Market Very Weak 


Lower Prices and Slackness of Demand Prevail 
in All Leading Centers 


Pittsburgh, May 9.—The iron and 
steel scrap market in western Penn- 
sylvania is weak and irregular. Heavy 
melting steel has declined to $17 a 
ton and machine shop turnings and 
borings have dropped to $10 a ton. 
Consumers have accumulated heavy 
tonnages and mill yards are badly 
congested with cars. Unusually 
heavy tonnages of scrap are being 
produced and it is not likely that the 
market will show definite signs of 
strength for at least several weeks. 
Dealers have been able to buy most 
grades of material at 25 to 50 cents 
a ton below published quotations, but 
middlemen are refusing to sell to 
consumers at less than current maxi- 


mum prices. 
Market is Dragging 


Philadelphia, May 9.—Consumers of 
old material in this district continue 
so crowded with shipments against 
old orders and with stocks, that they 
are showing a minimum of interest 
in new purchases, leading to a fur- 
ther easiness of prices and to a 
dragging condition of the market. 
Several of the most important con- 
suming points remain under embargo. 
Deaiers are offering ‘material freely, 
but buying runs to odd lots and the 
supply exceeds the demand. Miscel- 
laneous quantities of heavy melting 
steel were sold during the past week 
at $17, delivered, or 50 cents lower. 
Several other grades are quoted down 
25 to 50 cents. 


Soft at Cleveland 


Cleveland, May 9.—The local iron 
and steel scrap market is still char- 
acterized by extreme softness in all 
of the leading grades of materials, 
due primarily to the bought-up condi- 
tions existing in the consuming cen- 
ters. Notwithstanding the good sup- 
ply of scrap available, dealers find it 
difficult to buy in large tonnages be- 
cause there seems to exist a belief 
among those who have scrap to sell 
that the prices’ have about reached the 
lowest level and are bound to get 
firm again. A large consumer of 
busheling and turnings has asked 
shippers to hold back material be- 
cause the yards and tracks are filled 
to capacity. 

The Big Four railroad is offering 
4,600 tons of scrap, including 750 tons 
of No. 1 railroad wrought. It has 
been reported that a local railroad 
received over $18 for its heavy melt- 


ing scrap which it offered last week. 
A Buffalo interest is said to have 
taken a quantity of this grade of 
material at this figure. Heavy melt- 
ing steel here may be quoted at $16.25 
to $16.50 today. 


Softening at Buffalo 


Buffalo, May 9.—Heavy melting 
steel in the Buffalo market has gone 
back to the price of $17 to $17.50 
that was asked up to several weeks 
ago. There has also been a softenitig 
of 50 cents per ton in the price of 
old car wheels, railroad malleable, 
heavy turnings, and No. 2 busheling 
scrap, and a decline of $1 per ton 
from the previously quoted prices of 
low phosphorus steel scrap, bundled 
sheet scrap and No. 1 busheling 
scrap. 

The weakening of the list it is re- 
ported has been brought about by the 
large number of rejections, due to 
shut-downs, strikes and labor short- 
ages. The dealers of the Buffalo dis- 
trict are of the belief that the mar- 
ket will shortly readjust itself. They 
are consequently declining to book 
other than small tonnage orders at 
the prices now prevailing. 


Weak in Chicago 


Chicago, May 9—Iron and_ steel 
scrap in the Chicago district remains 
weak from lack of buying and from 
considerable supply of most lines. 
Large consumers have been out of 
the market for some time and have 
considerable accumulations and al- 
though operations are on a heavy 
scale, new buying seems a matter of 
the future. 

Quotations have eased considerably 
during the past few weeks and sev- 
eral items are noticeably lower. 

Railroads continue to offer material, 
among current lists being the follow- 
ing: Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha railroad, 2,000 tons; Soo 
Line, 2,000 tons; Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul railroad, 2,100 tons; 
Wabash railroad, 2,500 tons; Southern 
railroad, 600 tons; Union Pacific rail- 
road, 425 tons, and Mobile & Ohio 
railroad, 500 tons. 


Still Depressed 


Cincinnati, May 9.—The scrap mar- 
ket has. not rallied in any manner 
from the depressed state of last week, 
and today prices are very weak and 
uncertain. Selling is at a minimum, and 
better inquiry is not in sight. Heavy 


(For complete prices see page 1074.) 
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melting scrap continues unchanged 
from $13.75 to $14.25 per gross ton. 


Dull at St. Louis 


St. Louis, May 9.—The iron scrap 
market is showing little activity and 
the few (ransactions tzking place be- 
tween dealers have been based upon 
a slightly lower price level. Consum- 
ers of heavy melting steel apparently 
are not ready to re-enter the market, 
because they still have large tonnages 
of raw material on hand. The rail- 
road offerings before the market this 
week include: The Wabash railroad, 
1,600 tons; the Van‘talia railroad, 2,700 
tons, of which 1,700 tons are re-rolling 
steel rails. 


Inclined to Soften 


Birmingham, Ala., May 9.—Consid- 
erable business has been done re- 
cently in the scrap market, but prices 
have been inclined to soften. Wrought 
and steel are still strong, but other 
grades eased off several points on 
actual sales. The car embargo around 
Chattanooga and Cincinnati has af- 
fected the market to some extent. 
Railroads have been reluctant to fur- 
nish cars. Dealers are inclined to be 
conservative, admitting’ that the crest 
of a few weeks ago has passed. 
Wrought remains at $14.50 to $15 and 
No. 1 cast at $11 to. $11.50. 


Injunction 


Granted Against Structural Iron Work- 
ers in New Jersey 


New York, May 9.—An injunction 
restraining the officers and members 
of Local No. 183 of the International 
sridge, Structural Tron Workers and 
Pile Drivers’ Association from inter- 
fering with the business of Jos. T. 
Ryerson & Son, was granted by Vice 
Chancellor Stevenson at Paterson, N. 
J., on Saturday. The injunction was 
made returnable May 22, when the 
union will be required to show why 
it should not be permanently en- 
joined. Approximately 40 employes 
at the large Ryerson warehouse in 
Jersey City have been on strike for 
some time. In making the application 
for the injunction, the company stated 
the strikers had prevented it from 
obtaining other employes. The com- 
pany recently notified a committee of 
the Jersey City chamber of commerce 
that it is willing to grant the pay and 
hours asked, but would not bind it- 
self to hire only members of the 
union. 

The entire plant of the Standard 
Underground Cable Co., at Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., is idle, the workers not 
being satisfied with the advance of 2 
cents an hour, which the company 
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voluntarily granted last week. Fol- 
lowing this advance, the men struck 
for an increase of 5 cents an hour 
and time and a half pay for overtime 
work. The officials of the concern say 
the plant will remain closed until the 
men decide to come back at the ad- 
vanced schedule which: was in force 
when the strike was declared. Ap- 
proximately 1,600 workers are in- 
volved. 


Institute Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute held in 
New York recently, retiring directors 
were re-elected for the ensuing three 
years. These are as follows: Edward 
Bailey, Harrisburg, Pa.; Joseph G. 
Butler Jr., Youngstown, O.; E. A. S. 
Clarke, New York City; William H. 
Donner, Philadelphia; Willis L. King, 
Pittsburgh; Samuel Mather, Cleve- 
land; John A. Topping, New York 
City. 

A number of new associate mem- 
bers were added to the list. These 
are as follows: 

Nils Anderson, Debevoise & Anderson, New 
York. 

Arthur S. Dwight, president, Dwight & 
Lloyd Sintering Co., New York. 

"George C. Farkell, superintendent rail mill, 
the National Tube Co., Lorain, O. 

“Frederick E. Fieger, general manager, 
Portsmouth works, Whitaker-Glessner Co., 
Portsmouth, O. 

John M. Fitzgerald, president, Davis Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

S. W. Hobson,. surgeon, Newport News 
Ship Building & Dry Dock Co., Newport 
News, Va. 

*James C. C. Holding, general sales depart- 
ment, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

*Malcolm F. McConnell, superintendent, 
Mingo works, Carnegie Steel Co., Mingo Junc- 
tion, O. 

*Robert C. Moeller, sales agent, American 
Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 

*William C. Moreland, secretary, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

James A. Singmaster, general superintend- 
ent, New Jersey Zinc Co., Palmerton, Pa. 

*Clinton G. Thomas, president, the Western 
Reserve Steel Co., Warren, O. 

*William J. Thomas, roll designer, Saucon 
plant, Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Carl Hans VomBaur, engineer, electric fur- 
nace department, Hamilton & Hansell, New 
York City. 


*Roert A. Walker, resident editor, The 
Iron Age, Pittsburgh. 
*Alibert R. Webb, sales agent, American 


Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


*Placed temporarily on associate list, to be 
transferred to active list as vacancies occur. 


J. B. Wade has been made auditor 
of the Midvale Steel Co., succeeding 
G. Aertsen, who has been made assist- 
ant to the vice president. Mr. Wade’s 
duties will comprise complete charge 
of the manufacturing costs and gen- 
eral accounting of the Midvale Steel 
Co. and for the present he will be 
located at Midvale works, Nicetown, 
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Shell Contraeis 


Are Principally for Large Sizes—Sus- 
quehanna Properties Leased 


New York, May 10. (By wire.)— 
New contracts closed recently call for 
6, 8, 9.2 and 12-inch sizes. The larg- 
est amount has been 9.2 and 12-inch. 
Easily 150,000 tons of unfilled shell 
steel needs are in the market and 
on good tonnages makers say 4 cents 
will be obtainable. It is known some 
bidders have gone over that.’ 

A. M. Byers & Co. have obtained 
control by lease of the Susquehanna 
Iron properties at Columbia, Pa., con- 
sisting of two rolling mills and pipe 
mills. The part which now is idle 
will be improved and operated. 

The Steel Corporation has sold 11,- 
000 tons additional of rails atthe 
new prices. 


Strong for Preparedness 


Preparedness was the keynote 
sounded by speakers at the annual 
banquet of the Pittsburgh Traffic 
Club, held May 3 at the William 
Penn hotel, Pittsburgh. About 1,000 
members of the association and 
prominent railroad officials from all 
parts of the country attended. J. 
Fred Townsend, president of the 
Traffic Club and traffic manager of 
the National ‘fube Co., Pittsburgh, 
acted as toastmaster. 


Dr. J. J. Holdsworth, dean of the 
School of Economics of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, talked about 
Economic Preparedness. 

Other addresses were made by Rev. 
Frederic Tower Galpin, pastor of the 
First Baptist church, Pittsburgh, and 
James E. Freeman, rector of St. 
Marks Protestant Episcopal church, 


Minneapolis, Minn. <A. B. Ewer, 
traffic manager of the Harbison- 


Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh, 
was chairman of the committee in 
charge of the banquet. 


4 qt 
Unfilled Tonnage Increases 
New York, May 10. (By wire.)\— 
The unfilled tonnage of the Corpora- 
tion in April increased 498,550 tons. 
The total orders at the end of April 
were 9,829,551 tons. The gain meets 
with general expectations. 
_N ° 
Extremely Quiet 
New York, May 9.—The old material 
market in this territory remains ex- 
tremely quiet and sales are very few. 


Dealers are having great difficulty to 
find buyers, as the latter, with heavy 
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shipments and in some cases continu- 
ing embargoes, are indifferent toward 
offerings of material. Prices are soft 
and uncertain. The supply of material 
offered at concessions is not large, but 
it is sufficient to depress the market. 


Plenty of Mine Labor 


Cleveland, May 9—Reports from 
the Lake Superior iron ore ranges are 
that there is a surprising surplus of 
labor. Although the recent advances 
in wages of employes of the Steel 
Corporation did not apply to the iron 
miners, the wages have been high 
enough to attract many laborers, and 
although the quality is not of the 
highest, there are plenty of men ap- 
plying for jobs. 


George B. Harley, formerly an as- 
sistant in the office of the publicity 
agent of the Pennsylvania railroad, 
has been appointed publicity agent. 
He will succeed J. W. Lee Jr., whose 
resignation takes effect May 15. 
Walton M. Wentz, formerly informa- 
tion clerk in the publicity depart- 
ment, has been appointed assistant 


publicity agent. 


Obituaries 


Knud Raymond, a retired manufac- 
turer of furnaces, died at his home 
in Brooklyn, May 3, aged 68 years. 

J. Floyd Comstock, aged 38, formerly 
an efficiency engineer for the Norton 
Co., Worcester, Mass., who organized 
the educational department at that plant 
several years ago, died suddenly from 
pneumonia in a New York _ hospital, 
May 1. 

William John Fitzsimons, 
manager of the Fitzsimons Co., Youngs- 
town, O., manufacturer of polished 
shafting and special shapes, died Thurs- 
day, May 4, with pneumonia after a 
brief illness. He was 44 years old, and 
had been associated with the Fitzsimons 
company for 28 years, 14 years as gen- 
eral manager. His father, Thomas G. 
Fitzsimons, is president of the company. 

Enos M. Barton, founder of» the 
Western Electric Co. and a_ pioneer 
in the telephone industry, died May 
3 at Biloxi, Miss. He was born at 
Lorraine, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1842; was 
associated with the firm of Shawk 
& Barton, manufacturers of telegraph 
instruments, at Cleveland, and later 
the partnership became Gray & Bar- 
ton, Elisha Gray becoming senior 
member of the firm. In 1879 the 
plant was removed to Chicago and 
the Western Electric Mfg. Co. was 
organized, with Mr. Barton as secre- 
tary. Later he became vice presi- 
dent and in 1887 he became presi- 
dent. He retired in 1908. 
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low Modern Armor Plate is Made 


PERTINENT facts regarding the numerous and complex processes involved in 


producing the finished plate from the ingot. 


The armor plate business ts 


attended with great risk and unusual difficulties, making the items of general 
expense exceptionally important in accurately determining the cost per ton 


ESPITE the popularity of the 
D armor plate business as a sub- 

ject for federal investigation, 
very little information regarding manu- 
facturing methods and costs has been 
presented to the public through the 
technical press. The reports of various 
congressional committees are filled with 
interesting data obtained from reliable 
sources. In this article, an attempt has 
been made to assemble some of the 
most pertinent facts in logical sequence 
so as to make clear the status of the 
armor plate industry. 

The growth of the armor plate in- 
dustry has been controled by the ex- 
isting need for the protection of ships 
against shells. Until the first decade 
of the nineteenth century there had been 
no occasion to guard against the fire 
of guns because the penetrating power 
of the projectiles of previous periods 
was insignificant. In 1805, however, Sir 
William Congreve of England foresaw 
the need of a protective plate, and The 
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Times of February 20 of that year, 
contained an account of his proposal to 
equip ships with sheet iron armor. 
The proposition elicited very little’ in- 
terest and nothing more of the armor 
plate subject was heard in England for 
some time. Z 


Submits Plans to Congress 


In 1812, John Stevens, of Hoboken, 
N. J., submitted plans to congress for 
an armored vessel. As in the case of 
many other worthy inventions, the sug- 
gestion was frowned upon, but Stevens 
with the co-operation of his son con- 
tinued to study the problem. At the 
beginning of 1841 Edwin Stevens, 
founder of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, had determined the thickness of 
wrought iron plate necessary to repel 
shells under various conditions. He 
pushed his pet project so energetically 
that in 1854 work was begun on 
STevENS Batrery, a steam driven ar- 
mored vessel. It was never finished, 


due to the failure of congress to realize 
the possibilities of the protected ship. 

Shortly after Stevens Batrery was 
started, the French began work on ar- 
mored vessels and in 1855 they proved 
their value in the Crimean war by 
silencing the Russian forts at Kinburn 
after a 4-hour engagement from which 
the armored ships emerged unharmed. 

From that date, the development of 
armor plate manufacture has been com- 
paratively rapid. The single wrought 
iron plates, used so effectively against 
the Russians, soon gave way to multiple 
plated armor, in which wood was sand- 
wiched between layers of the iron. The 
British ship INFLEXIBLE was an example 
of this type. It was protected by two 
layers of wrought iron, each 12 inches 
thick, with an 11-inch layer of teak be- 
tween. 

Compound agmor was the next im- 
provement. It consisted, of a hardened 
sheet welded fe a wrought iron backing. 
Its use was short-lived for in 1876, 





FIG. 1—A PIECE OF UPTAKE ARMOR FOR U. S. S. MISSISSIPPI AFTER BALLISTIC TEST AT VU. S. NAVAL PROVING 


GROUND, INDIAN HEAD, MD. 


TWELVE AND 14-INCH GUNS WERE 


USED; 


THE VELOCITIES WERE 1496, 


1,422 AND 1,278 FEET PER SECOND AND THE PENETRATION %, % AND % INCHES RESPECTIVELY, 


NO FLAKING OCCURRED 
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Schneider et Cie., Creusot, France, in- 
troduced the first homogeneous steel 
armor which proved far superior to any 
of the plates previously used. The 
French manufacturers made a_ further 
advance in the development of their 
product in 1889 when they added nickel 
to the steel. 


Harveyized Steel 


Almost simultaneously with this re- 
markable improvement came the an- 
nouncement of a process of hardening 
proposed by H. A. Harvey, Newark, N. 
J., a manufacturer of high grade tool 
steel. The Harvey method of treat- 
ment gave the face of the steel a glass- 
like hardness, and the process came 
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Iron Co., South Bethlehem, Pa., con- 
tracted to supply 6,702 tons of homo- 
geneous steel armor at the rate of $510 
a ton. A plant designed for an annual 
output of 5,000 tons was constructed. 
The first contract only involved the 
making of an extra fine grade of steel, 
no heat treatment having been specified 
by the navy department. The first 
order was in fact an effort on the part 
of navy officials to mark time until they 
could. determine what kind of armor 
plate was best suited to their needs. 
While the first few contracts were be- 
ing filled, the government bought a 
plate of compound armor from Cam- 
mell & Co.; and plate of steel and a 
plate of nickel-steel armor from 
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launched an elaborate naval program 
which necessitated the doubling of ex- 
isting capacities, and in 1904 the Mid- 
vale Steel Co., accepted the govern- 
ment’s invitation to join in the making 
of armor plate. The three plants have 
been increased in size from time to 
time, although none of them has had 
a consecutive program of orders even 
distantly approaching the normal 
capacity. 


Manufacturing Difficulties 


Notwithstanding the frequent changes 
in the process of making armor plate, 
the general principle has not varied 
since the advent of harveyized steel in 
1891. The complicated routine of heat 




















FIG, 2—A STEEL INGOT WEIGHING 


into general use, the product being 
known as harveyized steel. It was con- 
sidered the acme of all armor for a 
period of 15 years. 

In 1905 the Krupps, of Germany, in- 
troduced both nickel and chromium into 
their steel. The result was an armor 
steel somewhat better than had _ been 
made by any other process. Subsequent 
improvements, particularly in the 
method of face hardening, made the 
Krupp cemented armor the universal 
standard in 1906 and 1907, and it has 
been used on practically all armored 
ships built since that time. 

The United States entered the market 
for armor plate in 1887. At the earnest 
solicitation of congress, the Bethlehem 


320,000 POUNDS FIG. 3—A _ 10,000-TON HYDRAULIC FORGING PRESS 


Schneider et Cie. These three plates 
were entered in a competitive test at 
the Annapolis proving grounds Septem- 
ber, 1890. The nickel steel” proved its 
superiority over the other two steels, 
and the navy -department justified its 
determination to specify the alloy in 
future contracts. 

Soon after the completion of these 
tests Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Ltd., had 
been induced to enter the armor plate 
venture, and in October, 1891, the plant 
of the company at Homestead, Pa., be- 
gan turning out plates on the govern- 
ment’s first order. As the prevailing 
standard of plate changed, the two 
manufacturers were compelled to alter 
their equipment. In 1902 congress 


treatment differs in detail in each plant, 
and is constantly being altered to keep 
pace with the development of the art of 
metal refinement. The numerous han- 
dlings of the large masses encountered 
in the business present a problem of 
shop layout and equipment installation 
unparalleled by that of any other manu- 
facturing business. The necessity of 
accuracy in details, the enormous losses 
resulting from the smallest mistake, and 
the tremendous waste from even _per- 
fectly made armor plate make produc- 
tion a fickle and trying proposition. 
Even many men who have. been thor- 
oughly initiated into the peculiarities of 
the production of commercial steels 
would be ill suited to undertake the 
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supervision Of armor plate making. It 
is a business in which theory has its 
place, and where metallurgy is all im- 
portant and experience priceless. 
Armor plate is made from open 
hearth steel containing from 3 to 4 per 
cent nickel; 1 to 2 per cent chromium; 
0.25 to 0.35 per cent carbon; and 0.3 
to 0.7 per cent manganese. In modern 
practice the metal from two, or three 
and sometimes even four open hearth 
furnaces is poured into a single ingot, 
weighing from 60 to 200 tons. Fig. 2 
shows a 160-ton ingot in the armor 
plate plant of the Midvale Steel Co. 
The first nickel-steel ingot for armor 
plate cast in this country was poured in 
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into a slab or plate which will measure 
12 feet wide, 26 feet long and 14 inches 
thick. The plate in this form, after 
the porter bar has been cut off under 
the press, will weigh from 85 to 120 
tons. The forging press is shown in 
Fig. 3 and the plate after being forged 
is shown in Fig. 5. The forging pro- 
cess for a group of 600 tons of plate 
consumes seven or eight weeks. Euro- 
pean practice differs from the American 
in that the plates under 12 inches in 
thickness are rolled to shape in gigan- 
tic rolls. 

After the plate has been forged, the 
surface is thoroughly cleaned so that 
every particle of scale is removed. This 
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calculated to harden the face of the 
plate and to toughen the back so as to 
give it the qualities which will sustain 
the hard face when it is subjected to the 
impact of shells. The plate is heated 
to various temperatures and plunged in 
a number of different baths in the 
course of this treatment. Quenching in 
oil is one of the details of the process 
which has given good results, and it is 
only by accident that the value of this 
kind of treatment was discovered. 

In the early days of armor plate mak- 
ing inthe United States the men engaged 
in directing the various steps of manu- 
facture were obliged to feel their way 
in many of the methods involved. In 


























the open hearth department of the is accomplished by the use of pneumatic one case, a plate of armor, on being 
Bethlehem Iron Co. in 1891. It meas- hammers which are carried in a swing- lowered into an oil bath, ignited the oil. 
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and weighed 90,000 pounds. The ingot direct the force of the blow to any pended with only the lower half im- 


The plate which 
was made from the ingot was used on 
the famous battleship Marne, which at 
that time was being built at the Brook- 
lyn navy yard. 

After stripping the ingot 
mold, and after the metal cooled 
for a period of about 60 hours, the 
mass is placed on a 200-ton flat car and 
taken to the press shop. Here it is 
forged under a_ 10,000-ton hydraulic 
forging press. Part of the cylindrical 
portion of the ingot is reduced until it 
becomes a porter bar which facilitates 
the handling of the rectangular portion. 
Several heats are required to enable the 
big press to force the mass of metal 


mold weighed 56 tons. 


from the 
has 


point on the surface of the plate. 
Carburising the Plate 


After cleaning, the plates are placed 
in a carburizing furnace 24 feet wide, 
50 feet long, and 18 feet high. Four 
plates are treated at one time. They 
are arranged in the form of two sand- 
wiches, charcoal or some other carbon- 
aceous mixture forming a layer between 
the plates. The 
heat of approximately 
Fahr. is maintained for a 
from 18 to 28 days depending upon the 
thickness of the plates. 

The carburizing process is followed by 
an elaborate program of heat treatment 


furnace is fired and a 
2,000 degrees 
period of 


mersed. The plate was finally removed 
from the bath and reheated and again 
dipped in oil, this time the entire sur- 
face being covered with the fluid. When 
the plate was being tested at the prov- 
ing grounds it was found that the lower 
half of the plate was much more in- 
penetrable. than the u*per half, indicat- 
ing that the double - ocess of toughen- 
ing had been beneficial. This accident 
in the mill was really of considerable 
value in revealing an essential feature 
of heat treatment. 

Another detail in the heat treatment 
of armor plate involves spraying the 
heated plate with ice water. Both sides 
of the armor are subjected to the cold 
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jets simultaneously. The water is 
forced from small perforations in the 
delivery pipes at a pressure of about 10 
pounds per square inch. The pressure is in- 
tended to prevent the water at the sur- 
face of the plate from forming into a film 
of steam, which would reduce the chilling 
effect. It is essential that the water be 
sprayed evenly upen the surface. Fail- 
ure to control this factor in the first 
years of armor plate manufacture re- 
sulted in several plates which showed a 
surprising hardness in spots and com- 
parative softness at other points. At 





























65-TON PLATE UNDER 


TREATMENT 


the conclusion of the hardening and 
toughening treatment, the face of 
the plate should be extremely hard and 
the back tough. To accomplish this, 
the plate~has to be handled 46 times in 
the course of forging, carburizing and 
hardening. Fig. 5 shows the method 
by which the plates are handled in the 
various baths. The heat treatment is 
the most critical operation in the entire 
manufacturing process. Pyrometers are 
used in every case where, accurate con- 
trol of temperature is necessary. The 
element of time also is important, as a 
variation of even a few minutes in the 
period of immersion in some of the 
baths might imperil the quality of the 
steel. 


Importance of Heat Treatment 


The importance of this phase of 
the business may be emphasized by the 
statement of William P. Barba, vice 
president of the Midvale Steel Co. In 
the course of the recent congressional 
investigation he said: “There are deli- 
cate measuring instruments used for 
temperature, but that is not all. The 
function of time and temperature is the 
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one important thing that the biggest 
man in the department judges and de- 
cides for himself. The foreman on the 
work, the man whom you would pay 
$5,000 a year to handle armor is not 
allowed to make those adjustments. He 
is not a big enough man. Your $5,000 
man may make those adjustments in 
lesser things; in bigger things he goes 
at once to his chief. Up until a few 
months ago those things were brought 
to me almost daily.” 

The machining of the plate calls for 
tools of unusual strength and special 
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which is not duplicated in any other in- 
dustry. The waste involved in the re- 
finement of a finished plate from the 
ingot amounts to over 60 per cent. Fig. 
4 is a diagram showing the size of the 
rough plate and the finished plate. The 
scrap that is machined off amounts to 
44 per cent of the rough plate. Ad- 
miral Strauss, chief of ordnance of the 
navy, in commenting on this feature of 
the business reports that only 30 to 33 
per cent of the ingot weight produced is 
shipped to the navy yard. The remain- 
ing 67 to 70 per cent must be remelted 
and used in other forms. An idea of 
how this waste material mounts up may 
be gained from the fact that the Mid- 
vale Steel Co., in January, after having 
melted no armor since the preceding 
Sept. 28, had 11,000 tons of this scrap 
piled up awaiting disposal. Much of 
this material is remelted and sold to 
the automobile trade in the form of 
bar steel. 

The system of government inspection 
of American made armor plate has an 
important bearing upon the methods of 
manufacture. Representatives of the 
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FIG. 6—THE PLATE AS IT APPEARS AFTER PASSING THROUGH THE ROUTINE 
OF HEAT TREATMENT. IT IS NOW READY TO BE MACHINED 


construction. The saws which are used 
to trim the plate are powerfully driven 
disks of steel about 1%-inches thick con- 
taining grooves into which hardened tool 
steel cutters are inserted. Armor that 
requires special machining such as the 
triple gun turret shown in Fig. 7 has 
to be treated in such a way that the 
steel near the place where the openings 
are to be cut is left unhardened. In 
cases where the finishing process in- 
volves the removal of a very small 
amount of material a grinding wheel is 
used. The subject of machining brings up a 
feature of armor plate manufacture 


ordnance bureau of the navy are sta- 
tioned at each plant. They are _per- 
mitted to follow each plate throughout 
every process it undergoes. When a 
group is ready for test, the inspector’s 
knowledge of each plate’s treatment en- 
ables him to pick out the plate most 
likely to be defective. Plates which 
have been mishandled or which are posi- 
tively known to have been spoiled are 
thrown out at the time the defect is dis- 
covered. The one chosen plate, how- 
ever is submitted for ballistic test. If 
it passes this ordeal successfully, with- 
out exceeding certain limits of penetra- 
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tion and without cracking appreciably, 
the group to which it belongs is ac- 
cepted. If it fails, another ballistic test 
must be made. During 1915 the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. submitted plates for 22 
ballistic tests whereas if there had been 
no failures 13 tests would have been 
sufficient. As a result the equivalent of 
one group of 600 tons of plates were 
rejected and scrapped. The waste from 
the plates which are used for test pur- 
poses amounts to about 7 per cent of 
the finished plate produced. The loss 
from rejected plate represents another 
source of waste which varies within 
wide limits. 

In European countries the inspection 
is not so severe. The manufacturer 
makes a sample plate. It is inspected by 
the government inspectors, and if it 
meets their requirements, the navy de- 
partment stipulates that the remaining 
plates be made in the same manner in 
which the sample was made. The waste 
is therefore reduced to a minimum. 

The test of armor plate on the prov- 
ing grounds is conducted by officials of 
the ordnance bureau of the navy. The 
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or 40 feet, and in many cases the nose 
of the projectile was shattered into 
small fragments which flew back from 
the plate in a shower of metal. In the 
latest tests 12 and 14-inch projectiles 
have been used. Fig. 1 shows a plate 
which has been subjected to ballistic 
test at the proving ground at Indian 
Head, Md. 

The finished armor assembled in the 
form in which it is used on the battle- 
ship is an impressive sight to persons 
who realize the limits to which manu- 
facturing processes are ordinarily con- 
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Sloping turrets are preferable’ because 
the horizontal thickness of the plate is 
increased as the face is inclined away 
from the vertical. The armor assembled 
as shown weighs over 250 tons. 

The cost of making armor plate will 
be a debatable question until a basis of 
estimating overhead charges can be ar- 
rived at by both parties to the con- 
troversy. The government has under- 
taken the task of determining costs on 
numerous occasions. The Niles board 
reporting to.the fifty-ninth congress and 
the Tillman board of last year sub- 











FIG. 7—ONE OF THE 14-INCH TRIPL& GUN TURRETS FOR U. §. §&. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


plate is carefully mounted on a heavy 
wooden backing. The guns are placed 
about 150 feet from the plate. From 
three to five shells are fired, and in 
most cases a different kind of shell is 
used for each shot. The actual velocity 
at impact varies from 1,200 to 2,000 
feet per second. 

The first tests of United States plate 
were made at Annapolis in 1891. Eight 
and 10-inch guns were used. In one 
instance the projectile rebounded to the 
muzzle of the gun, a distance of 135 
feet. In other early tests, it was not 
uncommon for the shells to rebound 30 


fined. Fig. 8 is a view of uptake armor 
for U. S. S. Arizona. It is nearly 16 
feet high, 52 feet long and 30 feet 
wide. The nine plates which make up 
the group vary in thickness from 9 to 
15 inches. The weight of the uptake 
armor is over 400 tons. Fig. 7 shows a 
14-inch triple gun turret for U. S. S. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Modern turret armor is the most 
dificult product the manufacturers 
are called upon to make. The bending 
of the plate and the machining call for 
unusual skill and care. The plates for 
the turret are 9, 10 and 18 inches thick. 






FIG. 8—ASSEMBLED UPTAKE ARMOR 
~ . FOR U. S. S. ARIZONA 


mitted costs which are accepted as being 
nearest the correct figure. The Niles 
report shows the production cost to be 
244.27 per ton. The Tillman committee 
decided that $262.79 properly represents 
the cost. Mr. Grace of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., and Mr. Barba and Mr. 
Dinky of the Midvale Steel Co., have 
admitted that the Tillman figure is rea- 
sonably accurate as far as mere shop 
cost is concerned, providing the plant is 
running at full capacity. 


Debating Cost of Armor 


The all important and troublesome ob- 
stable to an agreement on total cost is 
the difference of opinion as to what 
properly constitues the overhead charge. 
Mr. Grace insists that . administrative 
expense, taxes and insurance, interest 
on plant and on capital brings the total 
up to $315 for operation at: capacity. 

The overhead charges must be esti- 
mated inasmuch as none of the three 
armor plate plants are operated inde- 
pendently from ordinary commercial 
plants. The members of investigating 
committees seem to think that the pro- 
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cess of estimating is the loophole 
whereby the manufacturers pad _ their 
costs. For instance, the item of $100,000 
per year for administration and general 
expenses as shown above has aroused 
the suspicion of Senator Swanson. As 
a matter of fact, Admiral Strauss in 
working up the estimates of the cost 
of armor plate made inthe proposed 
$11,000,000 government plant has allowed 
only $27,500 for what he terms adminis- 
tration expense. Investigation shows 
that this money is intended to cover the 
salaries of a superintendent at $15,000 
and several assistants, expense which 
properly should be considered as an 
item of- production cost and not an 
overhead charge. Admiral Strauss is 
going to make armor at the Tillman 
figure, $262, all overhead expense being 
ignored. In view of this method of 
reasoning, manufacturers are awaiting 
with keen anticipation the outcome of a 
business which will be run without the 
necessity of a legal department, a presi- 
dent, an engineering department, an 
auditor, a  secre- 
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closely to the sales expense of com- 
mercial firms. Inasmuch as the gov- 
ernment has no policy in regard to the 
letting of contracts, the submitting of 
bids is usually attended with a great 
amount of risk. The experience of the 
three manufacturers has shown that the 
lowest bidder is not always awarded the 
contract. In many cases the secretary 
of the navy asks all three companies to 
furnish plate at the price submitted by 
the lowest bidder. On _ several occa- 
sions acompany has submitted the lowest 
bid but has not shared in the contract. 

One of the chief obstacles to the 
economical manufacture of armor plate 
is the erratic nature of the market. 

The United States government is 
practically the manufacturers’ only cus- 
tomer. It has no definite policy, and 
does not know from one year to the 
next what its armor plate requirements 
are to be. As a result the plants are 
crowded to capacity for a few months 
and then are obliged to lie in idleness. 
Under such conditions it is an ex- 
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large press used by the Midvale Steel 
Co. may be cited. The 10,000-ton press 
shown in Fig. 3 will take a plate 152 
inches wide, and although the machine is 
comparatively new, and is the largest in 
the world, the government is already 
asking for bids for armor which cannot 
be accommodated in this press. To pro- 
vide for future demands, the company 
is erecting a press that will take plates 
210 inches wide. This machine has 
been in the course of construction 
for two years and at least another 
year will be required before it is fin- 
ished. It will cost over $1,500,000. With 
the increase in the size of the plates the 
old forging equipment will become ob- 
solete and can be used only for small 
forging work. Traveling cranes are 
constantly becoming inadequate in armor 
plate plants because of the unforseen 
loads which are being imposed upon the 
equipment. The furnaces are by no 
means excluded from the list of short- 
lived apparatus. When face hardened 
armor plate was first introduced in this 
country the ce- 
mentation was ef- 





tary or a_ treas- 
urer. It was the 


Cost of Making Armor Plate 


fected by means 
of illuminat- 


costly experience , 
e . Cost per Cost per ‘ost per . . 
of the Midvale en a aida ad ses at gas. This method 
Co. at the time full cap. % cap. ¥ cap. was soon super- 
it entered the Production cost, plant at full capacity..........--- 262.79* 262.79* 262.79* seded by a more 
. IGE Boe. DIGME Bt 94 COPATIEY. ..0 0c sce ce cncensecve 26.284 bpetn % 
business, to be ee CUE NEE OE. I4 COMROIY. 0500 cccvesaseencets ‘ 79.604 satisfactory one, 
ige r : rage ie and the gas gen- 
obliged to Carry CE EP eS yr rer er ere rT or 262.79 289.07 342.39 : 8 & 
a legal fight Administrative and gen’l expense ($100,000 per yr.) 10.00 15.00 30.00 erating plants 
R Taxes and insurance ($45,000)............-eee008. 4.50 6.75 13.50 rhich h been 
through every Interest at 5 per cent on $7,100,000 (cost of plant) 35.50 53.25 106.50 ws ad © 
court up to the Interest at 5 per cent on $500,000 (working capital) 2.50 3.75 7.50 installed at con- 
315.29 367.82 499.89 siderable expense 


supreme court of Total 
the United States — 
to defend itself 
against charges of 
infringement by 





*From Tillman report. 
¢+Proportioned from Niles report. 
tFrom Niles report. 


had to be dis- 
mantled. Disre- 
garding the details 
of the cost of 








the Krupps. The 

Midvale Co. won every decision in this 
expensive suit. It is not improbable 
that the government will find legal 
talent a necessity, if an armor plate 
factory is built. 

The experience necessary to the mak- 
ing of armor plate represents another 
item of general expense overlooked by 
the government officers. When Ameri- 
can manufacturers started to make plate 
they sent their best metallurgists to 
Europe, where they studied the process 
of manufacture for a long time. Se- 
crets were purchased at great expense 
and royalties were paid for the use of 
certain patented features of heat treat- 
ment. For a number of years all con- 
tracts with the government were made 
contingent upon the amount of royal- 
ties which would be claimed by Euro- 
pean companies for use of their trade 


secrets. 

The preparation of bids and the time 
and expense consumed in dickering with 
the government over contracts is a de- 
tail of overhead cost which corresponds 


pensive proposition to retain an intelli- 
gent force of workmen and to maintain 
the furnaces and machinery in working 
order. As an example of the irregu- 
larity in the amount of tonnage re- 
quired, it may be stated that in 1899 
the Bethlehem Co. received a contract 
for 1,142 tons of armor, and in the 
following year the government asked for 
18,588 tons. In the following 10 years, 
the amount of the contracts for any 
one year never exceeded 10,000 tons, and 
in many years it fell to only 1,000 or 
2,000 tons. The average yearly award 
has been 3,280 tons which is about one- 
third of the capacity of the plant. 

In addition to these obstacles, there 
are difficulties to be met in the main- 
tenance of a suitable plant. The 
rapidity- with which valuable equipment 
becomes obsolete makes the expense for 
extraordinary renewals higher in the 
armor plate business than in any other. 
As an example of what is necessary in 
the way of foresight and judgment in 
the design of equipmert, the case of a 


making armor 
plate, and confining the discussion 
to a comparison of the prices paid 
by the principal naval powers, we 
find that the price paid by the United 
States seems unusually reasonable. 
The prices paid by various nations 
are as follows: 


Price 
Nation—No. of armor plants. per ton. 
Japan, 1 government owned....... .. $490 
DE tn kieckaine sis = oes ee euee.cene 511 
DU Tas BEN e oe hee) «Seba ners b's dks 668% 405 
Germany, 2 privately owned.......... 490 
France, 3 privately owned............ 460 
England, 5 privately owned.......... 503 
Russia, 2 privately owned............ 368 
United States, 3 privately owned..... 425 


This comparison does not uphold the 
charge that prices asked by the Ameri- 
can manufacturers are exhorbitant. There 
is a feeling among the makers of armor 
plate that if the matter could be put 
up to business men who are acquainted 
with the details of conducting a manu- 
facturing business, the political plans 
for a government factory would quickly 
recede to that distant garden filled with 
carefully nourished plum _ trees that 
never bore fruit. 
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Electrolytic tron Gains Importance 


UNTIL recently the use of electro-deposited iron has been confined to the labor- 
atory rather than the shop. As a result of extensive experiments, this newest 
of the electrochemical industries has assumed practical importance. The 
author discusses recent progress and points out future fields for this tron 


LECTROLYTIC iron, up to with- 

in the past few months has 

been a- laboratory rather than 
a commercial product, but recent 
developments show that it is an- 
other electrochemical achievement to 
take its place among the industries of 
this country. At least one of the large 
electrical concerns is turning out 1,000 
pounds of electrolytically refined iron 
per week with a probable increase to 
several times this output in the near 
future. The 
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for the plating of copper engravings 
for the printing of bank notes at the 
imperial mint at Petrograd, Russia. 
Until recently the only use to which 
electrolytic iron had been put was in 
the so-called steel facing of dies and 
electrotypes. Its hardness, which makes 
it suitable for such purposes, is due to 
hydrogen, either occluded or combined. 

The commercial production of elec- 
trolytic iron as a source of pure iron 
received a decided impetus in 1904 


uct being an iron of a high degree of 
purity. He estimates the power cost 
per ton at $10, with power at one cent 
per kilowatt hour, one kilowatt hour 
producing two pounds of iron. The 
cost for labor, solution maintenance 
and fixed charges is estimated as equal 
to the power charge or $10. The anode 
material is assumed to be a mild steel 
costing $35. This would make the total 
cost about $55 per ton of refined iron. 
With power at % cent per kilowatt 

hour this cost 





method used is 
that developed 
by Burgess and 
later modified 
by Watt. The 
electrolyte con- 
sists of 150 
grams of 
FeOS,.7H.0, 75 
grams’ FeCl..- 
4H.O, and 120 
grams (NH,).- 
SO, per liter, 
with specific 
gravity of 1.125 
at 20 degrees 
Cent. Ammon- 
ium oxalate is 
added. The . 


Refining tanks 


Number, 840. 


Power consumed in tanks, kilowatts.... 
Output, refined iron.... 


Table I 


Estimate on Electrolytic Iron Plant 


POT er 1,000 
ccccvecccevesccscsevescccesse cd cone per day (6,600 tunes Ser see aaee? 
Made of 2-inch cypress lumber, reinforced. 

Size, 6 ft. 6 in. long; 3 ft. 6 in. deep; 3 ft. 8 in. wide, outside 


Floor space per tank, 50 sq. ft. 

Total floor space, tank room, 42,000 sq. ft. 

Cost of each tank— 
Lumber, 190 ft., at 5 cents........ 
Labor and reinforcement 
Fittings, drains, pipings, and conductors 


Amount of iron in each tank— 
11 anodes 3 ft. x 2 ft. x 1 in. thick 
10 thin sheet cathodes............ : 


2,600 Ib. at 1 cent = $26.00 
Electrolyte, at 33 cents per cu, ft. $23.00, 


..+» 2,530 Ib. per tank 
Sees 70 Ib. per tank 


would be re- 
duced to $50. 
In 1908, Cow- 
per-Coles de- 
+ scribed a 
method of mak- 
ing finished 
iron sheets and 
tubes by elec- 
trolytic meth- 
ods from pig 


y iheaveal 54 tw & Ripe $9.50 ’ 

(ieee deeds 9.50 iron or from 

Ney RATES mE SI 11.00 iron ore, using 
$30.00 insoluble 


anodes when 
ore was used. 
The electrolyte 
was a 20 per 
cent solution 
»f sulpho-cresy- 


2,600 Ib. per tank 











anodes consist 
of bars of 
basic open hearth steel. The deposit 
reaches a thickness of 3% to ™% inch 
before it is necessary to remove the 
cathode. 

While the electrolytic refining of iron 
is an infant industry at the present time 
it is well to remember that electrolytic 
refining of zinc was at the same stage 
of development a year ago. Two years 
ago it was thought doubtful whether 
the problem could be solved except in 
the distant future. Now we read in the 
technical press of the erection of elec- 
trolytic zine refineries whose cost will 
amount to several millions of dollars. 
With this example before us, who can 
predict what the next few years will 
acomplish in the electro-deposition of 
iron? 

Electrolytic iron is known to have 
been produced on a laboratory scale 70 
yearsago. As long ago as 1860 it was used 


Presented at the Washington, D. C., meet- 
ing of the American Electrochemical Society, 
April 27-29. 


when Burgess and Hambuechen pre- 
sented their paper on “Electrolytic 
Iron” before this society. They showed 
that it was possible to refine iron by 
methods similar to those used for the 
refining of copper and obtain deposits 
up to 1 inch in thickness. The elec- 
trolyte consisted of a neutral ferrous sul- 
phate solution containing some ammonium 
sulphate, while the anodes consisted of 
slabs of wrought or other soft iron. 
The current efficiency of deposition 
was near 100 per cent and_ the 
resulting iron was of a high de- 
gree of purity, containing less than 0.10 
per cent and often under 0.03 per cent 
of impurities. More than three tons of 
iron were refined and used for the pro- 
duction of 1,000 pure iron alloys which 
were tested for their various properties. 

After several years’ experience upon 
a semi-commercial scale at the Uni- 
versity of: Wisconsin, Burgess gives the 
following figures on the cost of com- 
mercial refining of mild steel, the prod- 
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lic acid satu- 
rated withiron. The mtehod differs from 
the Burgess process in that pig iron and 
iron ore are refined, and in different 
choice of electrolyte. The process has 
not been used commercially though it is 
stated that works are being erected for 
the manufacture of electrolytic iron by 
this method. 


A detailed description of the Cow- 
per-Coles process is given by Palmaer 
and Brinell. They state that the elec- 
trolyte is a concentrated solution of 
ferrous chloride with additional or- 
ganic compounds, such as the cresol- 
sulphonic acids, and enough iron ox- 
ide to make a sort of a gruel: The 
additional iron oxide is used for re- 
ducing the acidity and polishing the 
iron which is deposited as a sheet on 
a rapidly revolving cathode at a tem- 
perature near the boiling point of 
water. The current density used is 
about 63 amperes per square foot. 
The resulting product is brittle due to 
the presence of several tenths of 1 


aimee Finn ye tet anise Rien i nb Mn teh cl 














soma neneNee 
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per cent of hydrogen. It also con- 
tains about 0.50 per cent of impurities, 
exclusive of hydrogen, while the pig 
iron used for anodes contains about 
7 per cent. The chlorine content of 
the deposited iron is high, probably 
being occluded electrolyte. This is a 
serious defect as it impairs the me- 
chanical properties and promotes 
rusting. The figures given by Pal- 
maer and Brinell show that the cost 
of the electrolytic iron would be from 
2% to 3 cents’ per pound, depending 
upon the cost of power, though the 
inventor claims that the cost is be- 
low 2 cents. 

In 1911 Fischer took out patents for 
the manufacture of ductile electrolytic 
iron in which he claims that ductile 
iron may be deposited from a hot so- 
lution of ferrous chloride if hygrosco- 
pic salts, such as the chlorides of 
calcium, magnesium, or aluminum, are 
added to the electrolyte. He claims 
that the ductility of the product in- 
creases with the electrolyzing tem- 
peratures and that perfectly ductile 
iron is obtained at temperatures vary- 
ing between 100 degrees and 120 de- 
grees Cent. The preferred solution 
consists of a highly concentrated mix- 
ture of ferrous and calcium chlorides, 
450 parts of ferrous chloride, and 500 
parts of calcium chloride being dis- 
solved in 700 parts of water. Under 
these conditions a current density of 
180 amperes per square foot may be 
used. 


Electrolytic Iron for Sheets 


Fischer's method for the production 
of ductile electrolytic iron is used by 
the Langbein-Pfanhauser-Werke, Ger- 
many, for the commercial production 
of sheets and other articles. Duis- 
berg states that by this method the 
iron is deposited free of hydrogen and 
that its hardness sinks below that of 
silver and gold, and is not much 
greater than aluminum 

Ramage took out a patent in 1911 
on making electrolytic iron from iron 
ore. The ferric ore is dissolved in 
sulphuric acid and reduced to the fer- 
rous state by sulphur dioxide. The 
anode compartment of the electrolytic 
cell is separated from the cathode 
compartment by a diaphragm. The 
portion of the electrolyte in the an- 
ode compartment is kept saturated 
with the sulphur dioxide which acts 
as a depolarizer. The electrolyte in 
the cathode compartment must be 
kept free of sulphur dioxide as the 
nascent hydrogen at the cathode would 
reduce it, depositing sulphur and con- 
taminating the iron. 

Part of the sulphur dioxide is oxi- 
dized to sulphuric acid at the anode. 
Ramage proposes to concentrate this 
liquor and distill off the acid. In ‘this 
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manner the products are both sul- 
phuric acid and electrolytic iron. 

In a later patent. Ramage dissolves 
iron in a ferric liquor and electrolyzes 
the resulting ferrous liquor in a cell 
with a diaphragm and insoluble anode. 
The ferric liquor and free acids which 
result at the anode are again reduced 
and neutralized by the impure iron to 
be refined. This later operation is 
carried out in a separate tank and the 
resulting liquor filtered to keep the 
liquor clear in the refining tank. 

In 1913 Boucher received a patent 
in which the electrolyte is a solution 
of one or more ferrous salts, such as 
the sulphate or chloride. This is stirred 
in contact with the air before elec- 
trolysis to form _ iron-oxychloride 
which reacts with the hydrogen 
formed at the cathode and therefore 
acts as a depolarizer. The electrolyte 
is described as having a clear chest- 
nut brown color and should not foam. 
During electrolysis, oxidation may be 
controled by means of an adjustable 
opening in the cell cover. To reduce 
any ferric salts formed, the electrolyte 
is passed over iron shavings in a 
separate vessel at a speed varying 
with the current density and with the 
amount of phosphorus in the cast 
iron anode. If this amount is 1 per 
cent, a circulation of 4 liters per hour 
per ampere is suitable. The concen- 
tration of the electrolyte is regulated 
in accordance with the amount of air 
supplied, but must be maintained con- 
stant during working; a suitable den- 
sity is 35 degrees to 40 degrees 
Baume. The cathode is rotated at a 
speed proportional to the current den- 
sity; peripheral velocities of 100 to 
120 meters per minute are suitable re- 
spectively for densities of 45 to 72 
amperes per square foot. The tem- 
perature of the electrolyte is raised 
for high current densities but must 
not vary during electrolysis; it may 
be 50 degrees and 75 to 77 degrees 
Cent., respectively, for densities of 36 
and 90 amperes per square foot. Iron 
thus obtained is annealed and is then 
ready for commercial use. 

Reed’s patent covers both the man- 
ufacture of electrolyte iron and the 
making of sulphuric acid as a _ by- 
product. The electrolyte is a solution 
of iron sulphate. The anode is made 
of spongy lead which becomes sul- 
phated as the electrolysis proceeds. 
By this method free sulphuric acid 
does not form in the electrolyte and 
there is no tendency for the cathode 
to dissolve. The resulting lead sul- 
phate is treated electrolytically in a 
separate receptacle and the sulphuric 
acid recovered. 

In 1913 Cowper-Coles obtained a 
British patent in which he proposes to 
avoid exfoliation and brittleness in elec- 
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tro-deposited iron by suspending an iron 
sponge in an electrolyte used for re- 
fining iron. He claims to make iron 
tubes, ingots, sheets or to produce pure 
iron directly from ores. The electro- 
lyte is a concentrated solution of FeSO, 
or FeCl. which is electrolyzed, with or 
without a rotating cathode. As an ex- 
ample he states that a nearly boiling so- 
lution containing 1,500 grams FeSO, per 
liter is used as electrolyte and under 
such conditions the current density may 
be as high as 40 amperes per square 
foot. The iron sponge may be secured 
by roasting a sulphide or other iron 
ore, with recovery of the sulphur and 
then reducing by gas. 

Guillet, in a paper before the British 
Iron and Steel Institute in 1914, de- 
scribed the process of a French com- 
pany at Grenoble for making electro- 
lytic iron. This company makes tubes, 
sheets, and material to be melted, the 
raw material being pig iron. A cathode 
revolving in a neutral solution of iron 
salts is used, the solution being main- 
tained neutral by the circulation of the 
electrolyte over the surface of the iron. 
The bath also receives periodic addi- 
tions of a depolarizing medium such as 
the oxide of iron. About 90 amperes 
per square foot is the current density 
used. 

Analysis of the Iron 


Au iron having the following average 
analysis is claimed to be produced after 
removing’ the gases: 


Per cent. 
Se rer iaee Perea ae 0.004 
RS ce ke Sc ye Be ay 0.007 
NG or on 86% Sn nd des wee 0.006 
go A a ees eer 0.008 


Guillet states that it is possible to 
guarantee phosphorus lower than 0.010 
per cent. When a current density of 
90 amperes per square foot is used, the 
yield per kilowatt year is 2 tons of 
metal, including cost of power for ac- 
cessory service. The iron is annealed 
at 900 degrees Cent after which it 
possesses a high degree of ductility and 
can be readily worked. The current 
density used would depend upon the 
cost of power. By using a current 
density of 45 amperes per square foot 
instead of 90, 4 tons of iron may be 
produced per kilowatt-year instead of 2 
as the voltage drops one-half. Where 
the cost of power is high the current 
density should be low to secure higher 
efficiency. Guillet estimates that the 
total cost would be from $30 to $40 per 
ton in France according to locality. The 
cost in the United States would prob- 
ably be near $50 owing to higher cost 
of power, labor and materials. 

The process described by Guillet is 
similar to that described by Cowper- 
Coles. The various processes described for 
the production of electrolytic iron vary 
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from the simple one used by Burgess to 
the complicated process of Boucher. 
While the more complicated methods 
use the cheaper pig iron and iron ore 
as sources of raw material, it is doubt- 
ful whether the cost of the finished 
iron is much less than in the simple re- 
fining process. The cost of rotating 
cathodes, removing slimes, solution 
maintenance, auxiliary apparatus, and 
the necessity of careful chemical regu- 
lation of the electrolyte minimize the 
advantage of low cost of raw material. 

Electrolytic iron when deposited by 
the usual methods is brittle, due to the 
hydrogen present. In this form it can 
be easily broken into small pieces and 
even ground into a powder. By heat- 
ing the iron to a red heat the hydrogen 
is driven off and the iron becomes duc- 
tile, the ductility increasing with the 
temperature of annealing. 

Brittle electrolytic iron as deposited is 
highly soluble in acids, being much 
more readily soluble than zinc. Anneal- 
ing the iron makes it become more re- 
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netic qualities of electrolytic iron seem 
to be superior to the commercial silicon 
irons its high electrical conductivity 
counteracts this favorable property. 

Electrolytic iron also is used as a 
basis for scientific experimental work 
on the various properties of iron where 
the purest available iron is needed to 
secure the most accurate data. It is 
also used as a basis for alloys requiring 
pure iron. 

The materials that have been pro- 
duced and which seem to give the most 
promise for direct production without 
further mechanical working are sheets 
and tubes. By producing these directly 
by deposition in such a manner as to 
not require further operations it would 
be possible to make thin sheets and 
tubes of great uniformity. In _ tubes 
having thin walls made by mechanical 
processes, these often vary in thickness 
and it is hoped that this defect will be 
overcome by making them electrolyti- 
cally. The effect of addition agents upon 
the electro-deposition of iron has been 
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every two pounds of iron is also taken 
as warranted by past experimental 
work, 

The most suitable anode material 
would probably be the crop ends of very 
mild steel, preferably the product of a 
basic open hearth furnace, or irons of 
high purity. These materiais would 
have the advantages of low phosphorus 
and manganese and also of the other 
elements, which should have the least 
tendency towards sliming and conse- 
quent deterioration of the electrolyte. 

It probably could be purchased at an 
average of $15 per ton and would be 
worth $20 per ton rolled into a form 
needed for use in the refining tanks. 
This figure would cover also the freight 
charges to the plant. 

The estimate shown in Table II 
shows a total investment of $128,360. 
This does not cover the total capital 
required. It does not include, for ex- 
ample, real estate investment other than 
that involved in $1 per square foot of 
building space; it does not provide for 














Table II Table III 
105 lytic I llati O ting Cost 
Cost of Electrolytic Installation perating Costs 
840 tanks, with fittings, at $30...........ceeeeee: $25,200.00 Power, delivered to cells, 1,000 kw. at $50.......... $56,000.00 
Blectroly 840 $23 19,320.00 Engineering and superintendence...............00005 7,000.00 
marcia sige’ eR aaah ate seal ek iS OR eR a us ei ~on Labor, 20 men at SB00 paP GURNEE a0 os oc ckeusesare 16,000.00 
Iron under treatment— Depreciation— Pee 
: eee ‘ Tanks and fittings: 15 pér cent on 
840 x 2,600 Ibs. = 1,092 tons at $20........... 21,840.00 CRD DOO: > oii oncc ietdsunadeeeenenee 3,780.00 
re ? Electrolyte: 10 per cent on $19,320..... 1,932.0 
i nh. = See er eer yy re $66,360.00 Tron under treatment: anole. 
: > 000.00 Building: 5 per cent on $42,000....... 2,190.00 
Cell room—42,000 sq. ft. floor space............4++. 42,000. Accessories: 10 per cent on $20,000.... 2,000.00 
Addition: ipme ——— 9,812.00 
pe Sn Pe) Miscellancous repmifs, C06. cic. sicssdoctasecneiescatd® 10,000.00 
Traveling cranes, pumps, storage tanks, purify- Badin’. 25 
i CE BO os a cide eet ee eae sa tens ven 20,000.00 : $92,812.00 
CS : —__—_—- Tctal cost of 8,604 tons = $92,812.00 
Total investment inside switchboard....... $128,360.00 Total cost per ton = $10.75 
sistant to acid attack than ordinary studied by Watts and Li. The solution working capital or accumulated stock, 


irons and steels. This property of the 
brittle iron has resulted in the sugges- 
tion that it be used for the manufacture 
of hydrogen by acid attack in place of 
zinc and other forms of iron. 


The brittleness of the iron and its 
purity make it an ideal material for 
melting in crucibles, the hydrogen con- 
tent having the additional virtue of 
forming a reducing atmosphere. The 
brittleness also allows it to be readily 
broken into small pieces for introduc- 
tion into the crucible. 

The high purity of the iron makes it 
possible for it to be used in competition 
with Swedish iron and at approximately 
the same cost. 

It may also be used for pharmaceuti- 
cal purposes as a base for compounds 
of which iron is a constituent. Here 
again its purity is of value. 

The much suggested use of electro- 
deposited iron for electro-magnetic pur- 
poses appears to be becoming of com- 


mercial importance. While the mag- 


used for experimental work contained 
150 grams of FeSO,7H,O, 75 grams 
FeCh.4H:O and 120 grams (NH,).SO, 
per liter with a specific gravity of 1.125 
at 20 degrees Cent. 

The addition agents giving the best 
results are as follows, arranged in order 
of excellence, the amounts given being 
per liter; 6.0 grams ammonium oxalate, 
0.6 gram formin or hexamethylenete- 
tramine, 2 drops phenol, 4 drops forma- 
lin, original solution. These results 
show that the deposition of electrolytic 
iron may be improved by addition 
agents. 

The accompanying tables, covering in 
detail the cost of producing electrolytic 
iron on a large scale, have been fur- 
nished by C. F. Burgess. The plant is 
assumed to be 1,000 kilowatt capacity 
with an output of 8,640 tons per year 
of 360 days. 

A current density of 10 amperes per 
square foot is assumed and an energy 
consumption of one kilowatt hour for 


nor does it provide for development 
work which would be necessary. 

Table III gives the principal items of 
operating cost, which show that a 
figure of about $10 per ton of refined 
iron is possible. In fact, this is believed 
to be a liberal estimate. It is larger 
than the figures given for the refining 
of copper, and in all probability the 
cost of refining iron would not be ma- 
terially greater than that of refining 
copper. The operating costs, however, 
do not include interest in investment. 

The cost of raw material is taken at 
$20 per ton, thus making the cost of 
the electrolytic iron approximately $30. 
If it would become necessary to use a 
low-phosphorus rolled stock worth $30 
a ton the cost would increase 331/3 per 
cent, which would limit the use of the 
refined iron. 


The eighth semi-annual meeting of 
the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers will be held in Cleveland, 
O., June 14-17, 1916. 
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Serves Meals in Works 


That workers in steel 
ing plants appreciate the 
their employers in installing such in- 
facilities 


manufactur- 
efforts of 


novations as restaurant 

within the precincts of their works, 
is indicated by the success which has 
attended a venture of this kind un- 
dertaken by the Illinois Steel Co., 
at its South Chicago and _ Joliet 
plants. Under the direction of the 
safety and welfare department, pro- 
vision was made at both plants to 
afford the men opportunity to obtain 
their meals at lunchrooms_ within 


the company’s precincts, in order to 


prevent visits to barrooms at noon. 
The first experiment of this kind 
was at the Joliet works where a 
building 15 x 20 feet in dimensions 


was fitted up for the purpose. In one 
17,466 were served, the 
working force at that time being 
4,000. Meal tickets at 90 cents will 
buy $1 in trade, the cost of the tick- 


week meals 


ets being charged against the next 
payroll. At South’ Chicago works, 
a small space at the end of a sub- 
station has now been fitted as a 
lunch counter with 15 stools, an av- 
erage of more than 700 sales a day 
being recorded. A noon meal is sold 
at 15 cents; short orders are served 
during the remainder of the day. No 
profit is made, as the price is fixed 


at such a level as to cover expenses 


only. 


Large Ship Yard Cranes 
Six large electrically-operated trav- 
eling tower jib cranes, shown in the 


accompanying illustration, are now 


being erected at the ship yard of the 
Maryland Steel Co., 
They 


Point, 
built 


Sparrows 


Md. were designed and 
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REVOLVING SHIP CRANE 

by the Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, 
O. Four of these cranes have a capac- 
ity of 12% tons and two of 15 tons. 
The height of each crane from the 
track on which it travels to the top 
of the tower is 125 feet. Each crane 
has a maximum working radius of 60 
feet. These cranes are operated by 


electric motors on 220-volt direct cur- 
rent, and are carried upon eight large 
track wheels in equalizing trucks. The 
longitudinal travel along the shipway 
is accomplished by two complete lines 
of gearing, each operated by a motor; 
drive 


each crane has a double with 


FIG. 2 
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individual motors. These cranes are 
provided with two hoists, 15-tons and 
3-tons capacity, respectively; the latter 
are designed for lifting loads up to 
3 tons at 150 feet per minute, and 
each crane is so constructed that the 
jib can swing 360 degrees. 

The length and adjustable feature 
of the jib makes it possible for each 
the full side of one- 
the two vessels be- 
other 


crane to serve 
half of each of 
tween which it operates. In 
words, the reach extends beyond the 
center of the vessel. It will be noted 
from the illustration that the cranes 
are constructed so that a locomotive 
can pass through the archway form- 
ing the base, making it possible to get 
the materials used in the construction 
of vessels the first crane and 
into the radius of the second of each 


pair. 


past 


A Correction 


In an article describing a 
built by the American Shop Equipment 
Co., McCormick building, Chicago, pub- 
lished in the April 27 issue of The Iron 
Trade following statement 
appeared on page 929: “It is said that 
difficulty has been experienced in regu- 
demands.” This 
read, “It is said 


furnace 


Review, the 


lation to meet these 
sentence should have 


that no difficulty has been experienced,” 


etc. 

The Lodge & Shipley Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, has issued a 
manual for the ‘operator’s guidance 


in using this company’s engine lathes 
and attachments. The pamphlet is 
exceptionally complete, containing full 
directions for the maximum 
efficiency of the machines. The man- 
distributed on 


securing 


ual is being request. 





SERVING COUNTER, JOLIET PLANT 




















Insulation for High Temperatures 


IN THE continual search for more economic methods of operation, men in charge 


of furnaces are always on the alert for a practical insulating substance. 


In 


this article the author discusses the characteristics required in n insulating 
material which may be subjected to periods of exceedingly high temperature 


ONSERVATION of heat and 
© the prevention of thermal 

losses has been the subject of 
considerable investigation and_ re- 
search in certain industries, more es- 
pecially in the application of cold 
storage installations for low temper- 
atures, and of steam lines and electric 
furnaces in high temperature work. 
It has not been until recently, how- 
ever, that this subject as applied to 
general industrial purposes, has re- 
ceived the attention of designers and 
engineers that its importance deserves. 
is a rather difficult fac- 
under the working 
conditions of an industrial furnace. 
It was not until the comparatively 
recent introduction into certain opera- 
tions of the heat balance sheet, with 
a systematic attempt to account for 
the discrepancies in the totals, that 
the various causes of heat losses and 
the reasons for their existence were 
brought to light. Moreover, such rap- 
id advancement and radical changes 
in the design of equipment, especially 
in metallurgical lines, have occurred, 
that practice has apparently outdis- 
tanced the theory of design. In the 
modern tendency toward greatly in- 
effort has seem- 
utilize the heat 


Heat flow 
tor to measure 


creased size of units, 
ingly been made to 
of fuel gases without proper attention 
having been paid to conserving heat 
energy and confining it strictly to the 
points of maximum activity. 


The work of several of the govern- 
ment bureaus, notably that of bureau 
of mines and bureau of standards, and 
the systematic investigation of the 
thermal properties of structural ma- 
terials by a number of the technical 
societies are forming the basis for 
more intelligent and consistent work 
in the economically important subject 
of the prevention of fuel waste. We 
would refer to the recent paper of 
L. B. McMillan before the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Here the point is made that it is not 
alone the efficiency of the insulator or 
its initial cost, but a factor consisting 
of both of these items, together with 
the factor of durability or perma- 





Presented at a recent meeting of the Chi- 
cago section of the American Society of Me- 


chanical Engineers, Chicago, 


BY P. A. BOECK 


ultimate cri- 
insulator 


nence, which forms the 
terion of the most effective 
for any specific purpose. : 

The consistent and intelligent ap- 
plication of insulation to high tem- 
peratures has brought out other ad- 
vantages in addition to the saving* in 
fuel. The most important is that of 
increasing the furnace capacity, it not 
being uncommon to add as much as 
10 to 15 per cent to the furnace ca- 
pacity .without increasing the size of 
the equipment, the fuel consumption 
and overhead expense. This is more 
evident when dealing with higher tem- 
peratures, considering that no mat- 
ter how much fuel is consumed to 
produce a given product, the results 
are not obtained until the tempera- 
ture attained is high enough to bring 
about the reaction. Any increase in 
the temperature and heat capacity 
of the equipment above that neces- 
sary to get results, produces an in- 
crease in output equivalent to many 


times the actual temperature differ- 
ence. The insulation of hot blast 
stoves, for instance, is being advo- 
cated for the heat saved. This is a 


large and important factor which has 
been frequently brought out but it 
is of minor importance when com- 
pared with the advantages of in- 
creased tonnage produced. Therefore, 
when the reference is made in this 
discussion to heat saving and _ in- 
creased capacity, we have in mind 
the effect of adding increased energy 
at the point of maximum effective- 
ness without additional fuel. 


Advantages of Insulation 


In any high temperature apparatus 
if the heat can be prevented from 
being dissipated from the outside of 
the furnace, the temperature of the 
furnace is made uniform and 
the zone of the reaction and conse- 
quently the capacity, are manifestly 
increased without additional fuel con- 
sumption. Furthermore, overheating 
at the source of heat in the effort 
to bring as much of the furnace as is 


more 


possible into the zone of reaction, 
is materially reduced by preventing 
the loss through the furnace walls. 


This has the ultimate effect of lower- 
ing the temperature at the source of 
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heat, greatly increasing the life of the 
refractories and the capacity of the 
furnace. It is evident also, that in 
furnaces which are surrounded by 
metal casings, deterioration and dam- 
age caused by over-heating may be 
many times as great as the cost of 
installing the proper insulation. The 
advantages gained by the protection 
of workmen from unhealthy and un- 
sanitary conditions, incident to their 
laboring under over-heated conditions, 
are also apparent. 

The question of the insulation does 
not concern itself so much with the 
saving in fuel as with the general 
effect produced by confining the heat 
generated to points of maximum ef- 
fectiveness. The higher the cost of 
fuel, the more necessary it is to look 
closely to the preventable losses to 
gain an economically operated furnace. 

Heat is a form of energy consisting 
of molecular vibration of a periodic 
character, and subject to the general 
laws of wave motion. It can, there- 
fore, be reflected, refracted and dis- 
persed by creating the proper condi- 
tions. In other words, by the proper 
mechanical manipulation we can in- 
crease or decrease within certain lim- 
its, the amount or rate of heat flow. 
One of the most common ways of 
doing this is by introducing alternate 
layers of materials having different 
heat transmitting values, thus break- 
ing up or changing the wave length. 
The introduction of air cells or voids 
within the body is a most effective 
method of accomplishing the reduc- 
tion of the conductivity. In fact the 
apparent density of a body, which in- 
dicates the proportion of vo:ds pres- 
ent, may be taken as an approximate 
criterion of its heat conducting ca- 
pacity. This, however, is more ap- 
parent where the size of the voids 
are very small and the number great. 
Large voids have the effect of prop- 
agating heat by convection and radia- 
tion. 

Heat is transferred from one place 
to another by three different methods, 
conduction, radiation and  convec- 
tion. This is illustrated by the well- 
known example of a steam boiler as 
mentioned in Bulletin No, 18, United 
States bureau of mines, 1912. The 
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heat generated by the fuel burning 
in the firebox is imported to the dry 
surface of the boiler plate by radiation 
from the hot fuel bed, furnace walls 
and luminous flames, and _ secondly 
from the moving gaseous products of 
combustion by convection. From the 
dry surface it travels through the 
soot, metal and scale to the wet sur- 
face purely by conduction and is in 
turn transmitted into the boiler wa- 
ter mainly by convection. 

The energy in the form of heat 
which eventually finds its way into 
the water in the boiler is, of course, 
subsequently available in other forms, 
That portion, however, which is trans- 
ferred to the walls of the furnace 
setting by any of the three methods 
mentioned, is conducted through the 
setting and lost by radiation or con- 
vection from the outer surface of the 
setting if means are not provided to 
prevent it. The heat lost in _ this 
manner and methods for its preven- 
tion will be especially considered in 
this discussion. 

The selection of a boiler setting to 
illustrate the various methods for 
heat propagation was taken as that 
most familiar to general practice, but 
the selection is, unfortunately for the 
illustration, one in which the _ heat 
losses through the settings are com- 
paratively low. 


Rate of Heat Flow 


The rate of transfer of heat under 
various conditiohs, by both conduction 
and radiation, shows the relative im- 
portance of these two methods in in- 
fluencing heat. losses. 

The amount of heat conducted 
through a unit area from one part 
of the body to another is proportional 
to the thermal conductivity of the 
body through which the heat passes 
and inversely proportional to the 
distance between the two parts of 
the body. This is identical with 
Ohm's law for transfer of electrical 
energy. 

The heat transferred from one body 
to another by radiation is proportional 
to the difference of the fourth powers 
of the absolute temperatures of the 
two bodies. While this is strictly 
true, only of the ideal black bodies, the 
variation is so small that for all prac- 
tical purposes this relation holds good 
in ordinary procedure. 

This relation indicates why a hollow 
wall space is an effective insulator 
in low temperature work, such as re- 
frigeration, etc., whereas, in high tem- 
perature operations, the loss of heat 
by radiation through a hollow wall 
space is so great that its insulating 
effect is less than if this wall space 
were filled with material of rather 
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high thermal conductivity. This has 
been brought out by Ray and Kreisin- 
ger, who demonstrate that the hollow 
wall space type of wall construction 
is much less effective as a means for 
preventing the loss of heat than a 
solid wall of any ordinary construc- 
tion material of equal thickness. This 
is especially true if the air space in 
the hollow wall is near the furnace 
side and becomes highly heated. This 
is entirely contradictory to the general 
belief that, since air is a poor con- 
ductor of heat, air spaces built into 
the walls of a furnace will greatly 
reduce heat loss by radiation. While 
the heat does travel very slowly 
through the air by conduction, it leaps 
over the air space readily by radia- 
tion, because the quantity of heat 
which passes across the hollow space 
is a function of the fourth power 
of the absolute temperatures of the 
surfaces enclosing it, which loss is 
enormously increased by rise in tem- 
perature. 

In high-temperature furnace _ con- 
struction it is necessary to provide 
a material having the ability to resist 
the action of high temperatures, suf- 
ficient. mechanical strength, and, pos- 
sibly, the property of resisting cor- 
rosive slags, gases, etc., without spall- 
ing or being eroded. Secondly, it is 
necessary to prevent the excessive 
loss of heat due to conduction from 
the interior of the furnace to the 
outside where it is lost. It is rare 
that a good refractory material is an 
insulator; usually it is necessary to 
augment or back up the refractory 
with some material having a much 
lower heat-conducting capacity. 

The requirements of the insulating 
backing for the more refractory lining 
are rather severe. An ideal material 
would have an extremely high insulat- 
ing value, and be sufficiently refrac- 
tory so that no fusing or excessive 
shrinkage would take place in that 
portion which is in direct contact with 
the highly heated refractory’ wall. 
It should not be decomposed or be 
changed greatly in volume at the 
temperature, and it should, further- 
more, be of light weight, unaffected 
by moisture, of convenient form, 
readily applied by unskilled labor and 
low in cost. It should contain no 
free acid radicals and should not be 
broken or caused to settle by vibra- 
tion or heat. It should not have high 
expansion and it should be sufficiently 
elastic to.take up strains between the 
lining and the shell produced by tem- 
perature changes. While this is a 
rather formidable array of require- 
ments, there are products upon the 
market which fulfill practically all of 
them. Such materials as are being 
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commonly applied to steam tempera- 
ture insulation, of which magnesia and 
asbestos are best known, are, of 
course, eliminated from consideration 
in the great majority of cases men- 
tioned here on account of decomposi- 
tion, shrinkage and settling. The lack 
of more extended practice in high- 
temperature insulation must be at- 
tributed to the fact that effective high 
temperature non-conductors have not 
been generally available. 

The mineral known as celite, on 
account of its extremely cellular na- 
ture, is of a highly siliceous compo- 
sition of very light weight, and is 
found on the Pacific coast in an ex- 
ceptionally pure state. It is com- 
posed of numerous hollow cells, and 
weighs in its natural rock form, air- 
dried, from 25 to 30 pounds per cubic 
foot. When this material is ground 
properly, it weighs but 8 pounds to 
the cubic foot,and has a high thermal 
insulating power. A l-inch layer of 
this material is the equivalent in insu- 
lating value of from 9 to 12 inches 
of firebrick. Being almost pure silica, 
its melting point is high, 2,930 de- 
grees Fahr., as reported by the bureau 
of standards, and it can be subjected 
to high temperatures without fear 
of alteration. It has been found ad- 
visable, however, not to use celite as 
a refractory at extremely high tem- 
peratures without some direct protec- 
tion. This is readily accomplished 
by using it as a backing material 
for more refractory and highly con- 
ducting bodies. Owing to its remark- 
able non-conducting properties, the 
accumulation of heat on its face is 
so great due to the fact that the sur- 
face is not cooled by conduction that 
a “flash” of flame or gases might 
easily exceed the melting point of 
silica and cause failure. If it is pro- 
tected, however, only modified and 
uniform temperatures are encountered, 
which are maintained without damage. 


Qualities of Celite Bricks 


It is possible further to prepare 
bricks and blocks of various sizes 
and shapes by sawing the natural 
material by means of gang saws. 
Standard 9-inch straight bricks made 
from natural celite weigh from 1% 
to 2 pounds each and are equivalent 
in insulating value to many times 
their thickness of ordinary firebrick. 
In crushing strength these bricks 
withstand over 400 pounds per square 
inch, and are sufficiently strong to 
stand transportation and _ handling. 
The high insulating value of these 
bricks can be shown by applying 
the heat of a blast lamp or torch upon 
their surface for hours, the unheated 
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surface remaining cool enough to 
permit handling them without difficulty. 
The cost of these insulating bricks 
is but little more than that of fire- 
brick and that of the powder about 
one-third as much, so that the first 


cost of insulation is comparatively 
low. In fact, instances are on record 
where the entire cost of insulation 


has been saved in fuel in the first 
few months of operation, leaving the 
gain in equipment efficiency and in- 
creased output or capacity as a clear 
profit. 

Hot blast stoves and mains serving 
a blast furnace give an _ interesting 
application of high temperature insu- 
lation, a number of these having been 
insulated in the Pittsburgh and Cleve- 


land districts with excellent results. 
At the present time, complete fig- 
ures are not available. Both insulat- 


ing brick and powder have been used 
for this purpose with apparently equally 
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beneficial effect. The advantages de- 
rived from the effective insulation of 
stoves and high temperature flues 
have been pointed out by Maccoun, 
Johnson, Mathesius, Wysor and oth- 
ers, it being estimated that prevent- 
able heat losses from surface radia- 
tion varies from 8 to as much as 20 
per cent. 

Ordinary hot blast stoves provide 
an excellent example of the require- 
ments of an insulation for high tem- 
perature work, not so much because 
of the high temperature to which 
they are subjected, but more especial- 
ly because of the size, expansion and 
contraction of lining and shell, set- 
tling, shrinkage, elasticity and ‘cor- 
rosion of the insulator and protection 
to the shell itself, the constant change 
in temperature and other factors. 

In a 20 x 100-foot stove, for in- 
stance, the column of brick in the 
lining may expand as much as 5 or 6 
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inches in height from cold to maxi- 
mum heat. Therefore, the insulator 
may be considered at all times being 
subjected to a certain amount of 
stress and friction requiring an elas- 
tic medium which will take up these 
continual strains without injury or 
danger af being crushed, as would 
result in the case of granular slag 
constantly settling, the accumula- 
tion of fine material causing occa- 
sional bulging of the shell at the 
base of the stove on account of its 
inelastic nature. The two principal 
requirements of the insulator are, 
then, elasticity with still sufficient 
strength to give the proper support 
to the brickwork and shell, and sec- 
ondly, the proper amount of cohesion 
or high internal coefficient of -friction 
and light weight so as to overcome 


any tendency toward settling under 
the movement of vibration of the 
stove. 


The Human Chemistry of Steel 


E ARE prone to think that 
W our steel today is made by 

the bessemer process, the 
open hearth process, or some other 
process of a mysterious and technical 
nature. Who thinks that thinks not 
through the surface of things; he 
looks not underneath the stone. Steel 
was never made by processes 
and never will be; it is made first, 
last and all the time by the human 
process. Nothing out-values the hu- 
man content of steel. 

We indulge in the fantasy that the 
analysis of steel shows so much iron, 
so much phosphorus, sulphur, man- 
ganese and other such elements. This 
may be true for the chemical analy- 
sis, but what of the human analysis? 
We think if we can buy, invent or 
borrow the proper machinery, erect 
buildings, and develop a manufactur- 
ing plant with 80 or 90 per cent me- 
chanical efficiency, and make it pay 50 
per cent on its investment, we are 
industrial heroes of unspeakable abil- 
ity. We are wrong; we have only 
a half plant; there is nothing man- 
agers, as a class, have overlooked so 
much in their works and plans of 
works as the human‘ element. We 
have spent hours and days of thought 
as to burning coal and devising gears 
and rolls, with scarcely a_ thought, 
until recently, on the burning of the 
human energy or the man-gear. 

But times are changing; while the 
nineteenth century was the age of 
invention and mechanical develop- 
ment, the twentieth century is com- 


such 
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mitted to be the age of co-operation 
and human development. We are 
looking closer at the man delving 
amid the forest of belts. We are also 
astonished to find he responds more 
quickly to treatment than anything 
else we have. And this thing pays; 
it’s not only good business, it’s good 


humanity. 

In the old days, a man slaved in 
a steel mill where nearly’ every 
thought went to output and prac- 


tically none to the worker's comfort, 
where the employer over-emphasized 
the value of the machine and ignored 
that of the man. After his long day 
at the mill the worker crawled to a 


home contiguous to the grime and 
noise of the mills, his children had 
their normal child life submerged 
in the smothering fumes of that heavy 
atmosphere. 


In that period the man had no in- 
terest in his company save his daily 
wage, his company had no interest in 
him save his daily toil. His company 
accumulated exhaustive scientific data 
of the physical and chemical composi- 
tion of its steel, but next to nothing 
of the human composition of its pro- 
on the threshold of 


ducers. We are 


a new eCfra. 


Humanity in Ingots 


Now comes the human chemist, the 
physical chemist though far from 
finished, has sent his art on the road 


to perfection; he now shares his 
throne of research with the human 
chemist. The mechanical engineer 


and the human engineer now work 
side by side. When the human chemist 


‘first heard the factory whistle calling 


him to work is not now clear, but he 


has arrived. This industrial human- 
deliverer has said to the efficient 
steelmaker: 


“Why don’t you analyze your steel 
closer?” 

“It can’t be done. We have ex- 
hausted its analysis. We know the 
carbon content, the manganese, phos- 
phorus—everything—what else is there 
in it to find?” 

“Did you ever look for the human 
content?” 

“No; what do you mean by human 
content?” 

“Your steel is 
not chemicals.” 

And then a great light began to 
shine over the horizon of the steel 
industry; a new sun showed its rim 
over the edge of a drear mechanical 
world, the sun of humanity; justice 
to the fellow creature daily at your 
elbow. This is not a matter of chari- 
ty, nor philanthropy, to vague, unborn 
masses; it is merely reasonable treat- 
ment to reasonable human beings. 

So, for the last eight or ten years, 
the human chemist has been leading 
the willing steelmaker to this bright 
new light of humanity. The benight- 
ed steelmaker had lived so long in 
his mechanical cave he did not trust 
his eyes too soon to this new bril- 
liance, but he is daily gaining more 
confidence in the commanding illu- 
mination. He realizes that for many 


made by humans, 
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years his absorption in the _ multi- 
tudinous mechanical cogs and gears 
has obstructed his view of the most 
important detail of all, the human 
cog. 

Who Blased the Trail? 


“Whence came this thought?” we 
have asked. Who was the original 
human chemist of stecl, and who gave 
him his first commission? 

This query is not easily answered. 
To a degree, at least, the efficiency 
engineers brought to life this germ 
of human research, but we cannot 
give them unstinted credit for the 
movement, since, apparently, they 
first sought to develop a startlingly 
efficient automaton instead of a ra- 
tional human. We do not deny, how- 
ever, that these trail blazers of effici- 
ency deserve a full measure of credit, 
for they showed us the possibilities 
of this human field, they indicated this 
new laboratory and isolated what we 
might call the bacillus humanus = in- 
dustrialis. They showed us how 
vital could be the human content in 
our steel and iron. They showed us 
the relation’ between physical chem- 
istry and human chemistry. 

It was upon the initiative of the 
efficiency man that the light of indus- 
trial humanity first began to flicker 
and this originator has done well for 
a new hand in the plant. Now the 
managers and owners, if progressive, 
have taken this, feeble flicker and have 
developed it into a search light and 
are turning it into every nook and 
corner of their mill. 


His Laboratory is in His Heart 


The orthodox steel chemist works 
in a closed laboratory determining 
precise analytical equations. The hu- 
man steel chemist carries his lab- 
oratory in his heart, and concerns 
himself with the broad human equa- 
tion. The human chemist is a jack 
of all trades; at times we even find 
him as a gardner. With what rid- 
icule he first’ appeared in this role. 

“What nonsense,” said he, the man 
of carbon, as he told his friend, the 
man of steam, and they had a good 
laugh over it. To think of any one 
outside of an asylum trying to grow 
pansies and roses in a_ steel yard 
where, from the beginning of steel, 
there had never been anything but 
dry, bitter dust of the mills! “What 
we want is tonnage, not roses,” said 
the driver, the man of exact science, 
the practical man, scorner of things 
new. But when the roses began to 
bud and the pansies to show their 
faces, he said, “couldn’t do any harm 
anyway.” And when production be- 
gan to leap and the men began to 
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whistle and the children began to 
laugh, the man of carbon said gruffly 
to himself, “worth trying for a while, 
anyway.” 

Emboldened by his success, this hu- 
man chemist brought in some fresh 
air and pure water and began to plan 
a free hospital, club rooms, a_ sani- 
tary lunch at cost price; he even hung 
pictures on the office walls, and all 
such seeming fol de rol. 

Again the chemist of phosphorus 
went with the news to the man of 
steam and they raised their brows 
over such industrial tapestry, but this 
time they didn’t laugh, they merely 
ventured: 

“Yes, yes, interesting experiment, 
but we have no time for such kinder- 
garten diversion; we are practical men 
looking for a greater output.” The 
human chemist went quietly about his 
work and soon had startling results. 


A Walk in the Evening 


So, after the human chemist had 
opened these fresh air windows in the 
shop, he took a walk one night with 
one of the humans going home, talk- 
ing on the way. Arriving at the place, 
the chemist took a good look around 
and learned much—oh, much. Next 
day he began work on a swimming 
pool and a base ball field. They 
heard him mutter to himself some- 
thing about “the kids are human, too, 
and must have a place to play; happy 
children, happy men; happier men, 
better steel and—better men.” 

This human chemist is a hard man 
to satisfy. There is so much to do 
and so little done. He wants the 
men to have human wages, human 
work hours, human shop conditions 
and human interest as a_ partner 
in the business. He wants them to 
have play like a human. He even 
wants the foreigner to have a human 
knowledge of English. He knows 
that nothing gives a foreigner more 
confidence in his sourroundings, noth- 
ing increases his value to his em- 
ployer, nothing makes for better pro- 
duction and lower cost than to have 
the shop force able to understand 
their orders and instructions in Eng- 
lish. He knows that nothing will 
give us more real American citizen- 
ship and fewer hyphenated Americans 
than will a knowledge of English. 

Taking American industry as a 
whole, it can be said that the steel 
business is producing its full share 
of human chemists. Our largest steel 
companies are taking sure and care- 
ful steps along this road and the 
bigger strides they take, provided 
they take them soon enough, the more 
free they will be from troubles with 
dissatisfied workmen. 
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Describes Pipe Fittings 


A 72-page catalog has been issued 
by the National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, 
describing the line of pipe fittings 
manufactured at the Kewanee works, 
Kewanee, Ill. Introductory to the 
actual descriptive matter is a_ brief 
history of the deveciopment of the un- 
ions made by the company. A num- 
ber of years ago the Kewanee factory 
was engaged in the manufacture of 
steam-heating boilers, radiators, ete. 
In order to sell this equipment it was 
necessary to take contracts to heat a 
building with steam and then install 
the apparatus. The steamfitters em- 
ployed for this work recommended 
malleable unions but the president of 
the company realized that this type 
possessed certain disadvantages on ac- 
count of the rust which formed on 
the threads. The result was the de- 
velopment of a union with a brass-to- 
iron thread connection and the prin- 
ciple underlying this combination of 
metals has been the foremost feature 
of the products of the Kewanee plant. 

The catalog shows ells, ball joint 
unions of different patterns, flange un- 
ions, union swing check valves, gate 
and angle valves, service cocks, ra- 
diator valves, pipe hangers, etc. Un- 
usual service records of various types 
of fittings are inentioned, and several 
letters written by engineers are re- 
produced relating to the adaptability 
of these products to unusual piping 
conditions. 

The catalog is printed in two col- 
ors, and with its numerous illustra- 
tions and embossed cover is especially 
attractive. 


Celluloid Eye Protector 


Strauss & Buegeleisen, 489 Fifth 
avenue, New York, makers of goggles 
and protection spectacles, are distrib- 
uting samples of a material which is 
being used in the manufacture of eye 
protectors. The properties of this 
transparent substance are said to be 
much the same as those of celluloid, 
with the added advantage that it will 
not burn. These eye protectors are 
furnislied in various colors to suit dif- 
ferent classes of work and are made 
in one piece. One distinctive feature 
of the protectors is the use of plain 
rubber bands instead of cotton elastic 
to fasten the goggle about the head, 
the bands being readily replaceable. 





The John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J., has issued the second 
number of its wire rope bulletin. This 
issue contains special articles on the 
manufacture, use and care of wire 
rope. 









































Sheet Steel Specifications 


Under what specification has the bulk 
of the shell steel for European nations 
at war been purchased in this country 
during the past 18 months? 


By far, the greater part of the mu- 
nition steel purchased in this country 
has been in accordance with French 
specifications. The chemical constituents 
of this steel have been as _ follows: 
Carbon, 0.28 to 0.40; silicon, 0.18 to 
0.30; sulphur, about 0.05; phosphorus, 
about 0.05; manganese, 0.50 to 0.70. It 
is provided that there shall be a total 
discard of 28 per cent from the top 
and 4 per cent from the bottom. Crops 
are taken either from the ingot or 
rolled bar or both to make up the total 
specified. Most of the shell steel now 
being furnished to Europe is being used 
in forging processes of manufacture. 
Manufacturers largely identified with 
the market for munition steel, estimate 
that the total orders for material of 
this character placed in the country 
since the European war began, have 
been at Teast 1,500,000 tons. The total 
probably exceeds this figure. 


Cross of Sheet Mill Rolls 
By H. W. Brady 


How much cross should be given to a 
hot roll for a shect mill and what kind 
of a curve is required? 

The cross of a roll for rolling hot 
metal sheets varies with the length 
and the diameter of the roll from 
about 2 to 3% inches. The surface of 
the roll must be made concave with 
equal diameters at the ends of the 
roll and the smallest diameter at the 
middle of the length. 

The curve should be regular and of 
the form of a hyperboloid of revolu- 
tion. This form is necessary because 
it is the only curve that will give a 
straight line of contact between two 
concaved rolls laid across each other. 
The cross is the distance in inches 
measured at the end of the roll be- 


tween the end of the contact line and 
a line parallel-to the roll axis which 
meets the contact line at one end. 
The accompanying diagram shows 
the cross on a roll having a greatly 
exaggerated curve. 

The curve known as an _ hyperbola, 
and the fact that a rolling hyperboloid 
has straight line elements, may be 
easily shown in the following way: 


-Place together two disks of stiff card- 























DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE CROSS 
OF A ROLL 


board about 3 inches in diameter, and 
pinch a row of holes about '%4-inch 
apart along a circle having %-inch or 
so less diameter than the disks. Now 
thread through all these holes a 
smooth cord, and make it long enough 
to allow the disks to be separated 
about four inches, thus forming a 
squirrel-cage pattern. Hold a disk in 
each hand, keeping them separated so 
that all the sections of string will be 
taut -and parallel, thus producing a 
cylinder. 

Revolve one disk a quarter turn or 
so and observe the effect on the 
strings. In this new position no two 
strings will be parallel, but at the 
same time they will be straight lines 
in the surface of the curve joining the 
two disks. The model now represents 
the hot roll, and a line crossing the 
top at the middle represents the 
straight-edge in contact with the sur- 
face, and the distance the end of the 
line is moved over from its first po- 
sition where it was parallel to the 
axis is the cross. Another similar 
roll could be laid across the first one 
and the two would make a line con- 
tact. 
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Tariff Legislation 


What is the status with regard to the 
proposal of congress to enact revenue 
legislation at this session? 


While the house committee on ways 
and means, which originates all revenue 
legislation, has not arranged a definite 
program, it seems to have a plan out- 
lined in a general way, ready to be re- 
duced to legislative form when national 
defense measures are enacted. It ig 
proposed to combine the revenue, anti- 
dumping and administration tariff com- 
mission bills and perhaps a modified 
form of the Hili bill placing protec- 
tive duties on dyestuffs into one meas- 
ure. The revenue it is désired to raise 
to provide for national defense acts 
will, in all probability, be secured 
through further. resort to the income 
tax and corporation tax laws. In the 
latter will be included taxes on manu- 
facturers of munitions. Recommenda- 
tions made by President Wilson in his 
address to congress last December pro- 
posing a tax on pig iron, fabricated 
steel, gasoline, naptha, automobiles, and 
a stamp tax on bank checks, appear to 
have been discarded. 


Naval Consulting Board 


Some time ago the newspapers an- 
nounced the organization of a naval 
consulting board made up of some of 
America’s most prominent scientific and 
cngineering men. Since the date of the 
announcement very little has appeared 
in the press to indicate that the board 
has got down to work. As a matter of 
fact, have the men who form the board 
engaged in solving any of the problems 
which naturally would come under their 
jurisdiction? 

Secretary Daniels invited 11 engineer- 
ing’ and scientific societies to form a 
naval consulting board to be headed by 
Thomas A. Edison. This board re- 
solved itself into committees. The com- 
mittee on production, headed by How- 
ard E. Coffin, developed a plan for or- 
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ganizing the industries of the United 
States for preparedness, as fully ex- 
plained in The Iron Trade Review, April 
20, 1916. Upon the invitation of Presi- 
dent Wilson five engineering societies 
nominated representatives in each state 
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to assist the board in collecting data. 
The plan provides for a complete and 
accurate census of manufacturing plants, 
large and small, with information as to 
capacities for various kinds of work, 
valuation of properties, adaptability to 
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the manufacture of munitions, and 
power, railroad, banking, and labor mar- 
ket facilities, etc. This industrial in- 
ventory is the most comprehensive un- 
dertaking yet announced by the naval 
board. 


Ktching Test for Steel in lron Pipe 


NEW etching test said to 
possess many advantages has 
recently been developed by 

the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, 

manufacturer of wrought iron. pipe, 
as an aid in detecting the presence 
of steel in wrought iron pipe. While 
this etching test may be used in 
detecting steel in any of the com- 
mercial shapes of wrought iron, it is 
particularly suitable for the investi- 
gation of pipe. The presence of 
steel in wrought iron pipe is a _ se- 
rious factor since it affects the life 
of the pipe to a material degree. 

The detection of steel by means 
of picric acid etching and a _ micro- 
scopic examination requires the prep- 
aration of a metallographic specimen 
and is a tedious operation involving 
the expenditure of considerable time 
and care. Even when the wrought 
iron contains a large percentage of 
steel, the steel contents will often 
be missed, as there is nothing to in- 
dicate where the metallographic. spec- 
imen should be prepared for micro- 
examination. 

etching test has 


scopic 

The following 
been recommended because it elimi- 
nates this uncertainty and _ insures 
quick results in discovering any steel 
which might be mixed with the iron. 
It is not in itself a conclusive test 
as to the presence 





FIG, 1—VIEW OF END SECTION OF A 
PIPE SHOWING STEEL’ STRATA. 
WHITE LINE SHOWS WHERE 
FLAT SHOULD BE FILED TO 
EXPOSE STEEL BAND 
FOR ETCHING 


length of pipe. The rings are sub- 
nierged, one at a time, in a solution 
containing : 


Per cent. 
Hydrochloric acid, c. p., 1.19 Sp. Gr.. 25 
Sulphuric acid, c, p. 1.84 Sp. Gr.... 25 
SE Sta bea W che Waris bois NAlbs aiees 08 50 
After leaving in solution § about 


one minute, the samples are rinsed 
in cold water and then with alcohol. 
Both ends of each sample _ should 


then be examined to discover bright 


streaks, which are an indication of 
steel in the metal. An examination 
of the surface of the metal will not 
as a rule show steel, as steel scrap 
is usually inserted in the middle 
layers of the fagot, so as to prevent 
it from coming to the surface of the 
finished pipe. If no suspicious look- 
ing streaks are found in the first 
ring etched, try additional rings. 
Three or four rings will usually re- 
veal the steel scrap. 

A flat should now be filed on the 
outside of the ring suspected of con- 
taining steel, as shown by the white 
line on Fig. 1, where the steel, ac- 
indications, is 
Stop filing 

band or 


cording to the end 
most likely to be found. 
when the _ suspected steel 
bands are half filed away or when 
their maximum surface is exposed. 
It is not necessary to polish the sur- 
face to be examined. The flat should 
now be etched, proceeding in the 
same manner as mentioned for the 
etching of the ends, keeping the 
sample in solution one minute or as 
much longer as is, necessary to bring 
out the steel bands in strongest relief, 
as shown in Fig. 2. If it is desired to 
keep the etched surface from fading, 
it should be covered with white shellac 
or some other suitable non-acid coating. 
exists as to whether 
or not the bright 


If any doubt 





of steel in the 
iron, but it does 
show up the areas 
most likely to con- 
tain steel, thereby 
eliminating the ne- 
cessity for further 
search and_ ena- 
bling the investi- 
gator to proceed 
at once with the 
more elaborate 
preparation of the 
specimen for 
microscopic exam- 
ination. The pro- 
cedure is as fol- 
lows: 

Three or four 
sample rings, 2 or 





A acne ies 








streaks shown on 
the etched surface 
are steel the surface 
should be polished 
to the highest 
possible mirror 
finish, free from 
scratches, etched 
with a 5 per cent 

picric 
alcohol, 


solution of 
acid and 
and examined by 
means of the mi- 
croscope. 

This test is said 
to eliminate much 
of the uncertainty 
incident to the use 
of the picric acid 
test alone. It 
saves time in the 








3 inches in length, 
are cut, preferably pig. 2-SAMPLES 
from different AND ETCHED. 
points on the same 


OF WROUGHT IRON PIPE PURCHASED 


IN OPEN MARKET 


preparation of the 


THE SPECIMEN AT THE LEFT CONTAINS STEEL; THAT test specimens and 


AT THE RIGHT NO STEEL 


in exami ination. 





























Feiss Says “Defeat Tavenner Bill” 


Assault on Scientific Management Ignores Plain Facts 


Cleveland Manufacturer Gives Actual Results of Scientific Management in His Own 
Shop— Wages Rise as Costs Come Down—No Worker Ever Luft His Employ 
Because of Harmful Effects of ““Speeding-Up™ System 


HERE is before congress legis- 
| lation which proposes to make it 
a criminal offense to make a time 
study or to use any other means to 
measure the time of workers in gov- 
ernment shops. It is further proposed 
to make it a criminal offense to pay 
premium or bonuses to workers. To 
the average layman this legislation may 
seem to be rather limited in its effect 
and of very little importance. As a 
matter of fact, it is of most vital inter- 
est not only to industry as a whole but 
also to the future of the American 
workman in particular and the Ameri- 
can nation in general. 

While this legislation purports only to 
affect government work, it must be 
taken for granted, that what applies to 
the management and efficiency of gov- 
ernment workers, not only is of vital in- 
terest to management and_ efficiency 
elsewhere, but is also of great im- 
portance to the American citizen who 
is the real employer and owner of gov- 


BY RICHARD A. FEISS 


ernment shops. If the use of certain 
methods or principles in government 
work is criminal and should be pro- 
hibited, then it is criminal and should 
be prohibited in private industry. 

The economic question is of import- 
ance second only to the moral question 
involved. As to the economic question, 
it is not only admitted but well proved 
that scientific management, as first pro- 
pounded by the late Frederick Winslow 
Taylor and as applied in the govern- 
ment shops in question and elsewhere 
has meant an increase of output per 
capita averaging 100 per cent or more. 
It has also been proved and admitted 
that under scientific management not 
only is the output increased but costs 
are lowered and wages are raised. This 
means efficiency. And efficiency in both 
government shops and industry at large 
is a matter not only of vital necessity 
in the question of preparedness for war, 
but also in the ever present question of 
preparedness for peace. 


There is no part of the community to 
whom efficiency is more vital than to 
the worker. He can never hope to 
better his status without that propor- 
tionate increase of production which re- 
sults only from increased efficiency. 
The most radical theorist, as well as the 
general run of practical economists, will 
assert that the worker’s prosperity and 
ultimate salvation depend upon his op- 
portunity to receive a _ fairer, and, 
generally speaking, a larger share of 
that which is produced. It therefore 
follows that he is not only interested in 
large production, but in the largest pos- 
sible production in order that his fair 
share is forthcoming. 

If it is admitted and proved that 
scientic management increases the pro- 
duction and is a valuable asset to the 
worker and to the community, neither it 
nor any of its methods must be dis- 
carded unless their ultimate effect is 
shown to be permanently injurious. It 
is claimed that time study and bonus 





“This legislation is of most vital interest 


Benefits of Efficiency Methods Which Tavenner Bill Would Destroy 


RICHARD A. FEISS, who prepared the accompanying discussion of the Tavenner bill, which 

prohibits time studies or bonus payments in government plants, e ‘pecially for The Iron Trade 
Review, is general manager of the Clothcraft Shops of the Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland. At his 
plant, scientific management has received a thorough test and the results are clearly portrayed by 
Mr. Feiss. His exceptional opportunities for studying efficiency methods in actual working prac- 
tice, give his observations the weight of undisputed authority. 
scientific management and its corrollary—the defeat of the Tavenner bill—follow: 


* * * 


Strong arguments advanced for 


injuriously high or impossible tasks.” 





to the future of the American workman and to the 
American nation.” 

“If the use of certain methods or principles in 
government work is criminal and should be pro- 
hibited, then it is criminal and should be prohib- 
ited in private industry.” 

“Scientific management has meant an increase of 
output per capita averaging 100 per cent or more.” 

“Under scientific management not only is out- 
put increased but costs are lowered and wages are 
raised. This means efficiency.” 

“So-called time and motion study aims to bring 
in the best possible scientific methods in order 
more accurately to determine facts for both the 
worker and the management. Neither can make 
any accurate deductions without some scientific 
assistance. Their deductions will be accurate in 
proportion to that extent to which scientific meth- 
ods are applied.” 

“No greater contribution to industry has ever 
been made than that of scientific management.” 

“Time study itself is the greatest known safe- 
guard against overspeeding and the setting of 


“When time study has shown the necessity and 
means for standardizing conditions, steadying the 
flow of work and otherwise improving the serv- 
ice to the operator, output has often been doubled 
and tripled without the slightest addition of effort 
on the part of the worker.” 

“Time study lifts practically every field of 
human endeavor, no matter how lowly, from the 
plane of unskilled to skilled.” 

“Time study is a scientific means to accomplish 
that mutual end in industry, that is, the producing 
of trained men.” 

“Scientific management has secured for the work- 
er a larger and fairer share of the fruits of pro- 
duction than has ever been obtained for him 
before.” 

“Wherever scientific management has been estab- 
lished in private industry, the workers have thrived 
not only materially, but also physically and men- 
tally.” 

“Workers themselves will almost unanimously 
uphold scientific management and would object 
to returning to old and traditional methods.” 
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payments are injurious, as they con- 
stitute a “speeding-up” process, which 
results in injury to the workers. It is 
therefore necessary to consider what 
time study and bonuses or premium pay- 
ments consist of. 

Management, in order to be scientific, 
must act only upon accurate knowledge 
based upon scientific investigations. The 
stop watch and other time measuring 
devices are absolutely essential for 
scientific investigation and the estab- 
lishment of facts regarding all the con- 
ditions under which an operation is or 
should be performed, as well as of the 
performance itself. Some kind of time 
study is performed in a crude way at 
all times by every worker for himself. 
So called time and motion study aims 
to bring in the best possible scientific 
methods in order more accurately to de- 
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means of abuse in the hands of some 
men. For example, chemistry, which 
has been responsible for such wonderful 
contributions to human knowledge and 
comfort, in the hands of some men en- 
ables them to produce poisons for the 
purpose of destroying others. Can it 
therefore be said that the practice of 
chemistry shall be prohibited as a 
crime? If a science is capable of abuse, 
it seems preposterous to legislate for 
the purpose of abolishing it entirely. 
Legislation, should there be any, should 
aim to remedy the specific abuse. 

As a matter of fact, no greater con- 
tribution to industry has ever been made 
than that of scientific management in its 
application of scientific methods to the 
problems of production. Scientific time 
study, in the first place, is used to ana- 
lyze and standardize the conditions of 
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divide each operation into its com- 
ponent parts and to determine the 
proper time allowance for each motion, 
but, as a part of this science, it be- 
comes a practical necessity. It is essen- 
tial to study the causes of delay, safe 
and proper allowances for unavoidable 
interruptions and the proper allowances 
for fatigue. In other words, time study 
would amount to nothing and no sane 
man would waste his time on it unless 
his object were to study all the condi- 
tions relating to efficient operation in 
detail. 

Through time study speed has not 
only been increased but has been regu- 
larized. Very little, if any, increase in 
speed is obtained through faster move- 
ments of the operator, but is obtained 
through improvement and_ standardiza- 
tion of waste motion and effort of the 





Al THE Clothcraft shops of the Joseph & 
F 


How Scientific Management Has Raised Wages and Lowered Costs 


eiss Co., Cleveland, in addition to this hav- follows: 
ing been time and again proved by investigation, Year Stand. Payroll New Hands __ Per Cent 
some of the results can be quoted as further and 1910 1044 1570 150.3 
irrefutable evidence. During the five years from 44 ae pod + 
1910 to 1915, the average annual income of all 1913 874° 569 65.1 
workers has been increased 37 per cent. During 1914 865 291 33.5 


fact, the labor turnover of this company is as 


Since the introduction of the time study and 





the same period the cost of production has shown 
a slight decrease. No better proof of its effect on 
the worker can be had than the fact that complete 
medical and other records show that no one within 
the last seven years has ever left the employ of 
this company because of over work or breakdown. 
Although 70 per cent of the workers are women, 
more than one-third of the workers have been 
in the steady employ of the company for a period 
of five years or more. Not only would this be 
impossible if time study and scientific manage- 
ment methods overspeeded the workers, but, if this 
were true, the labor turnover would show a ma- 
terial increase. As a conclusive refutation of this 


other scientific methods the usual continuous hag- 
gling over production and rates has been entirely 
eliminated. In its place exists only the friendliest 
relationship and a spirit of co-operation. Time 
and motion study, by substituting scientific inves- 
tigation and fact for dispute and opinion. removes 
the greatest source of irritation and the greatest 
obstacle to mutual co-operation. 

With the welfare of the worker primarily at 
heart, legislation should not be introduced to 
abolish time study and other scientific manage- 
ment methods, but should be introduced to enforce 
their use in government shops, if not in all shops. 








termine facts for both the worker and 
the management. Neither can make 
any accurate deductions without some 
scientific assistance. Their deductions 
will be accurate in proportion to that 
extent to which scientific methods are 
applied. 

There is a great deal of misunder- 
standing about scientific time study; 
first, because it is a new science and 
most men are suspicious of anything 
new, especially of anything that is not 
readily comprehended by them; and 
secondly, because time study has been 
in some instances applied for unworthy 
ends. It would be absolutely prepos- 
terous, however, to do away with time 
study for this latter reason, although 
this is the one that is constantly quoted 
in opposition to it. There is hardly a 
known science which is not used as a 


operation. The most efficient tools, the 
most efficient speeds, the least tiresome 
and most efficient motions, as well as 
other conditions are estalished by time 
study and can only be established by 
time-study methods. After the condi- 
tions of operation have been standard- 
ized, time and motion study are the 
scientific means for establishing a fair 
performance. In establishing a fair 
performance, at no time is it possible 
to accept the best performance of an 
exceptionally skilled worker. This is 
safeguarded by the fact that if such 
performances were taken, time study 
would immediately defeat its own ends. 

Time study itself is the greatest 
known safeguard against overspeeding 
and the setting of injuriously high or 
impossible tasks. In making a scientific 
investigation, it is not only possible to 


operator, made possible only by time 
study. In many cases the output has 
been doubled when through the assist- 
ance of time study the necessity for 
standardization of materials has been 
realized. When time study has shown 
the necessity and means for standard- 
izing conditions, steadying the flow of 
work and otherwise improving the 
service to the operator, output has often 
been doubled and tripled without the 
slightest addition of effort on the part 
of the worker. 

Time study has another function of 
equally vital importance to both the 
worker and industry at large. It lifts 
practically every field of human _ en- 
deavor, no matter how lowly, from the 
plane of unskilled to skilled. This is 
not only because scientific management 
recognizes every field of human en- 
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deavor as a _ science, but also when 
through time study, the skill required to 
perform any task in the most efficient 
way has been studied and established, it 
recognizes the necessity and the respon- 
sibility, through time and motion study, 
to analyze the shortcomings of the in- 
dividual worker in order properly to 
train him and make him efficient. Time 
study, therefore, is a scientific means 
to accomplish that mutual end in in- 
dustry, that is, the producing of 
trained men. 

Scientific management itself recog- 
nizes that while the means for studying 
the work of the worker is essential, 
management, in order to be scientific, 
cannot end when it has merely estab- 
lished the means to produce skilled men. 
It is true that scientific management, 
through time study and other scientific 
methods, has, where applied, increased 
the welfare of the worker by making 
him more skilled, by giving him a 
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steady supply of work, by regularizing 
employment, by shortening hours, by 
standardizing and improving other con- 
ditions; but scientific management has 
not stopped there. It has secured for 
the worker, as a part of that science, a 
larger and fairer share of the fruits of 
production than has ever been obtained 
for him before. Scientific management 
not only recognizes as an economic 
problem that the worker is entitled to 
a fair share, but it has laid down as a 
principle that not only a fair but a very 
large return must be permanently guar- 
anteed to him, not only as a reward, 
but as a necessary incentive toward 
efficiency. Whether this additional re- 
ward is paid to him by means of a 
premium or bonus, piece rate or any 
other method makes no difference. The 
form that is used depends upon the 
specific conditions. In some cases one 
and in some cases another form is 
more applicable. The result is the 
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same. Scientific management insists 
that a large reward must be assured the 
worker for a_ scientifically determined 
standard of accomplishment. This prin- 
ciple is essential, although the greater 
part of additional accomplishment is 
entirely due to expenditure of money 
and effort on the part of the manage- 
ment alone. 

Although many of the most esseniial 
and beneficial methods ef scientific 
management have sometimes been used 
for abuse, nevertheless, wherever scien- 
tific management has beem established in 
private industry, the workers _ have 
thrived not only materially, but also 
physically and mentally. Any impartial 
investigation would not only show the 
beneficial results, but would prove con- 
clusively that the workers themselves 
will almost unanimously uphold scien- 
tific management and would object to 
returning to old and traditional methods 
of management. 


Labor Committee Favors Tavenner Bill 


Washington, May 9.—Supporters of 


the Tavenner bill, prohibiting scien- 
tific management in government es- 
tablishments, are considering parlia- 
mentary plans to jam it through this 
session of congress. Uncertainty of 
their ability to pass the bill sepa- 
rately, they are also maneuvering to 
put through rider legislation, if nec- 
essary, to accomplish the same re- 
sult. 

They took up their work in earnest 
as soon as the house committee on 
labor last Thursday voted to order 
the bill reported out. The commit- 
tee’s action repeats a proceeding it 
took reeently, when the bill was or- 
dered reported favorably. This was 
followed by a hearing, perfunctorily 
granted by the committee to manu- 
facturers, efficiency engineers and oth- 
ers, who appeared in opposition to 
the measure. Those opposing the bill 
asked that the committee reconsider 
its action. At the meeting last Thurs- 
day, held behind closed doors, the 
committee voted to and did “recon- 
sider” its action, according to Repre- 
sentative Keating, a. member of the 
committee, who will prepare the ma- 
jority report urging passage of the 
bill. This so-called “reconsideration” 
apparently was of a pro forma na- 
ture, with not the slightest prospect 
that the committee would reverse it- 
self and order the bill killed. 

The meeting was attended by barely 
enough members to constitute a quo- 
rum. The motion to order: the bill 
reported out is understood to have 
met with but one dissenting vote, 
which was cast by Representative 


Browne of Wisconsin, who will sub- 
mit a strong minority report, con- 
demning the bill and its purposes. 
He was granted five days in which to 
prepare his report. Mr. Keating 
stated last Thursday that he hoped to 
submit the majority report to the 
house witpin a few days. On the mo- 
tion to order the bill reported out, 
two members, instead of voting either 
for or against the measure, answered 
“present” when their names were 
called. One or two other members, 
who were not in attendance at the 
meeting, voted by proxy, favoring the 
bill. 


Baker Report Slighted 


The report of Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker, strongly condemn- 
ing the Tavenner biil, was before all 
the members of the committee on la- 
bor at its “meeting, although tlie re- 
port had been referred to the com- 
mittee on military affairs when it 
was received by the house some time 
ago. The Baker report was read, but 
those in favor of organized labor’s de- 
mand that efficiency be eliminated 
from the government work, gave this 
report only scant attention, it is under- 
stood. 

The situation has now become one 
of parliamentary strategy. Support- 
ers of the measure hope to win either 
in their fight to get it through sepa- 
rately or as a rider. There are some 
encouraging elements, which arouse 
hope that efficiency methods in gov- 
ernment plants will be retained. In 
the first place, the vigorous position 


taken against the bill by Representa- 
tive Browne wil! weaken its position. 
In this respect, the action of the com- 
mittee last Thursday differs from that 
previously taken, as originally the 
bill was ordered favorably by wnani- 
mous vote. The dissenting vote of 
Mr. Browne destroyed the sentiment 
of unanimity and will encourage op- 
position to the measure, which al- 
ready is strengthened by Secretary 
Baker’s report. Secondly, the house 
calendar is already overcrowded, and 
attempts which undoubtedly will be 
made by Representative Tavenner, 
author of the bill, or any other of its 
supporters, to get a favorable position 
for the measure on the calendar, or 
even to get it on the calendar, may 
fail. Many think such a move would 
prove futile. In the event: this situa- 
tion develops, supporters of the meas- 
ure will, without question, try to put 
on the army, naval, and fortifications 
appropriation bills riders which would 
abolish efficiency in the navy yards 
and arsenals. It is probable also that 
such an attempt will be made with 
the postoffice appropriation bill so as 
to eliminate efficiency from the post- 
office department. Rider legislation, 
objectionable in virtually all instances, 
is generally opposed by the committee 
in charge of important measures to 
which it is attempted to tack riders. 
The national defense measures are de- 
pendent upon these big appropriation 
bills and it is evident that, with ri- 
ders in them, organized labor could 
threaten to balk the national defense 
program unless its legislation was 
enacted. 
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News of Employers and Employes 


Conditions in the Pittsburgh District Improve—Youngstown Workers in Steel Mills Refuse 
to Quit Work—Numerous Plants Affected by Eight-Hour Movement 


ITTSBURGH, May 8.— Although 
P strikes spread somewhat in the 

Pittsburgh district last week, gen- 
eral quiet prevailed throughout the strike 
zone, and it generally is believed that 
the more serious labor troubles will be 
amicably settled before the end of this 
week, The arrival of militia in the 
Braddock-Rankin district, where three 
men were killed last Tuesday when a 
mob of frenzied strikers stormed the 
peaceful plant of the Edgar Thomson 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Co., sum- 
marily put an end to any further trouble 
at Braddock and vicinity. 

E, M. Herr, president of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., late today 
refused all demands of the 15,000 strik- 
ers, and frankly told the committee that 
unless the men returned to work tomor- 
row, they would have to apply individ- 
ually for re-employment. 

Mr. Herr delivered his ultimatum in 
a written statement, in which he de- 
clared the company had been “extremely 
liberal with its employes, raising wages 
as conditions warranted, the last in- 
stance being an advance of 10 per cent 
less than three weeks before this strike.” 

The strikers’ committee took the state- 
ment to a meeting of strikers which had 
been called at the Turtle creek play- 
ground, some miles away. 

Plants of the Carnegie Steel Co. at 
Braddock, the American Steel & Wire 
Co. at Braddock and Rankin, the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. and the Columbia 
Steel & Shafting Co. at Rankin, all of 
which were stormed by liquor crazed 
strikers a week ago, now are operating 
in full. Despite contrary reports, no 
“inside” labor trouble has existed at 
any of these plants. 

No change is noted in the situation at 
McKees Rocks, where many employes of 
the Pressed Steel Car Co. went on a 
strike last week. More than 1,500 men 
refused to leave their posts. 

Men employed by the West Penn Steel 
Co., Brackenridge, Pa. returned to 
work last week after a readjustment of 
wage advances offered under date of 
May 1. Employes were given increases 
in pay ranging from 12 to 15 per cent. 

Three men, alleged to be agitators 
from the Braddock district, were ar- 
rested Friday, charged with having ap- 
proached workmen going and coming 
from the plant of the National Tube 
Co. in the Soho district. No labor 
trouble exists at the National company’s 
plant and no trouble is anticipated. 
The North Side plant of the Stand- 


ard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
was closed down May 4, when a num- 
ber of employes quit work because 
of a disagreement: concerning wages 
and working conditions, 


Agitators Fail 


Youngstown, May 8 —Regardless of 
the combined efforts of the American 
Federation of Labor organizers assigned 
to work in the Youngstown district, 
together with the numerous local agi- 
tators in the trades union movement, 
employes of the big steel mills are stick- 
ing to their posts. 

During last week, using every artifice 
known to professional agitators, only a 
mere squad of engineers, machinists and 
electricians were induced to come out 
at the works of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. When these men discovered 
that the organizers had made no formal 
demand for an 8-hour day, merely pass- 
ing out seditious literature to employes 
passing in and out the mill, the men ap- 
plied for reinstatement. So the attempt 
to start a strike failed utterly. 

At first, the organizers asserted that 
they were going to merely demand the 
reinstatement of some employes alleged 
to have been let out for union affilia- 
tions. When it was declared by the 
management of the East Youngstown 
mills that no such communication or 
petition had reached its office, the agi- 
tators came back Saturday with a de- 
mand for an 8-hour day for the elec- 
tricians, pipe-fitters, blacksmiths, ma- 
chinists, engineers and some _ laborers. 
The company is given until Saturday, 
May 13, to reply. It is alleged on the 
one hand that the demand for eight 
hours at the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
mills was drawn up by paid agitators, 
while the labor unions assert that the 
petition for a shorter workday was 
framed by the scattering employes at the 
plant affiliated with organized labor. 

It appears to date that no attempt has 
been made to get men out at the works 
of the Brier Hill Steel Co., Republic 
Tron & Steel Co., Carnegie mills or 
plant of the Youngstown Iron & Steel 
Co. In fact, no demands have been 
made at these works. Just why the pro- 
fessional organizers should center their 
efforts on the Sheet & Tube mills, is 
hardly understood. 

The following plants are idle as a 
reuslt of the 8-hour day campaign: 
William Tod Co., Trussed Concrete 
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Steel Co., Automatic Sprinkler Co., Gen- 
eral Fireproofing Co., Republic Rubber 
Co., works of the United Engineering 
& Foundry Co., Youngstown Foundry & 
Machine Co., Youngstown Engineering 
Co., McKay Machine shop and Belmont 
Machine & Tire Repair Co. 

The strikers making demands for a 
shorter workday are made up of mem- 
bers of the International Machinists’ 
union, Amalgamated Sheet Metal Work- 
ers’ Alliance, Boilermakers’ Union, Sta- 
tionary Engineers, and Rubber Workers. 

Saturday, May 6, the management of 
the William .Tod Co., announced that 
the iron and brass foundry and pattern 
works would close down _ indefinitely. 
The hydraulic press department closed 
down first. Then came the demand of 
the machinists for closed shop condi- 
tions and a minimum wage rate of 50 
cents an hour, which was an increase of 
10 per cent at the Tod works. This 
company for the purpose of getting out 
the largest maximum capacity, granted 
the machinists, molders and _ hydraulic 
pressmen an 8-hour day, some time ago. 
With the other departments out, the 
company deciaed to suspend operations 
entirely. 

At the other shops, the 8-hour day, 50 
cents an hour minimum wage rate and 
closed shop conditions for machinists 
are opposed. The strikers maintain 
picket duty at the idle plants. 

Friday evening of last week, the strik- 
ers sought the privilege of marching to 
East Youngstown, but their request was 
refused by the mayor of East Youngs- 
town, and the parade was called off. 


New England Conditions 


Boston, Providence and _ several 
Massachusetts and Connecticut cities 
and towns were the scenes of a num- 
ber of small strikes in the metal 
working lines last week. The largest 
was at the plant of the American 
Steam Guage & Valve Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, where 130 employes of the as- 
sembling department walked out. 
They said their demands for an in- 
crease in wages, the discharge of the 
foreman in the department and the 
doing away with a “stop-watch” sys- 
tem, had been refused. The men 
were employed in assembling fuse 
heads for shrapnel for Great Britain. 
Another Boston strike was at the 
shops of the National Can Co., 30 
men and boys going out. They want 
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a 55-hour week and a 15 per cent in- 
crease in wages. They are not or- 
ganized. 

In Providence about 100 employes 
of the foundry and blacksmith depart- 
ments of the Nicholson File Co. went 
out on strike. 

The machinists’ strike in the Mil- 
lers Falls Co.’s factory, Millers Falls, 
Mass., has been settled and over 200 
employes who have been out since 
April 14 have returned to work. The 
piece workers and day help accepted 
the proposition made by the company. 

The machinists at the Pittsfield, 
Mass., plant of the General Electric 
Co., have been granted increases in 
pay aggregating 35 per cent and a 
system of gratuities has been inaug- 
urated. Every effort is being made 
to hold the machinists in Pittsfield. 
The plant has 5,400 employes and 
efforts are being made to unionize 
them. 

The Foster Machine Co., Westfield, 
Mass., has increased the wages of 
its 150 employes 10 per cent, effect- 
ive May 8. Last November the com- 
pany gave the men an advance of 2% 
per cent and reduced the working 
hours to 55 a week the year round. 
The men are not organized. 


The Union Button Co., Springfield, 


Mass., announces that it will make no 
further concessions to its 200 striking 
employes, and rather than grant their 
demands will remove from the city. 
W. A. Porter, president of the com- 
pany, says that it cannot grant the 
eight-hour day, as requested by the 
strikers, and compete with other man- 


ufacturers working on a_ 10-hour 
schedule. The company has raised 
the wages of its employes 20 per cent 
since the strike last August. The 


present demand is equivalent to an- 
other 20 per cent. The company has 
had 600 employes. 

Notice has been posted at the plant 
of the Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., that 
an increase in wages would become 
effective immediateiy, the amount to 
vary from 5 to 7% per cent. The ad- 
vance affects about 1,100 operatives. 

An increase in wages has gone into 
effect at A. D. Carter’s mill and the 
Elm Mills, Tilton, N. H., affecting 
about 400 employes. The amount, 
which is not stated, was unsolicited. 

The labor situation in Bridgeport, 
Conn., is generally regarded as deli- 
cate. The Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, representing virtually all the 
metal-working shops, has voted for 
the open shop. The labor unions, 
which have large memberships, the 
machinists alone numbering more 
than 5,000, stand firm for the closed 
and urge the eight-hour day. 
strike at the Hendley Machine 


shops 


The 
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Co., Torrington, Conn., which began 
April 4, continues with no indication 
of a settlement. About 100 men are 
now at work in the factory, a few 
having returned from time to time 
since the strike. The strikers num- 
bered nearly 700 at the start, most of 
whom have secured work in other 
cities. 


Wage Increase 


More than 1,400 employes of the 
3ay View (Milwaukee) mills of the 
Illinois Steel Co. received a 10 per 
cent increase in wages on May l. 
This is the second 10 per cent in- 
crease granted since Jan. 1, the first 
having been made effective Feb. 1. . 


Discuss Hours 


May 9. — The government 
appointed to _ investigate 
labor conditions in munition plants, hav- 
ing finished their work in Toronto, met 
in Hamilton last week and examined a 
number of witnesses. The principal 
subject of complaint by the employes 
who testified was the number of hours 
per day they were required to work. 
Men working under a 9-hour system 
said they had been required to work 10, 
12 or more hours and that they would 
prefer the shorter work-day to the 
over-time pay. In some cases, they 
stated that they had worked more than 
the nine hours and received no over- 
time pay. A representative of a large 
munition plant said that it had been 
found impossible to limit the work to 
nine hours owing to pressure of busi- 
ness. As to an 8-hour day, that was 
out of the question, as men were not 
available to make up the double shift that 
would be required under that system. 
Canadian plants, he said, had to compete 
with American concerns where overtime 


Toronto, 
commission 


was not paid. 


Grants Eight Hours 


The Standard Steel Tube Co., of To- 
ledo, gave its men a pleasant surprise 
Thursday, when President and General 
Manager Storer called the 400 employes 


together and announced the intention 
of the company to give the men an 
8-hour day and increased wages. The 


increase, taken into account the reduc- 
tion of hours, amounts to 20 per cent. 
No hint of the contemplated move had 
reached the men. Under the new plan, 


men who have been receiving 25 cents 


an hour for nine hours, will receive 
30 cents an hour for an 8-hour day, 
which means that men now receiving 


$2.25 a day for nine hours, will receive 
$2.40 a day for eight hours. The same 
pro-rata increase was made for all em- 
ployes. The company has all the orders 
it can take care of and is employing 
additional men all the time. 
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Unrest at Teledo 


Toledo, May 8—The building business 
in Toledo is showing a little slackness 
right now, except as relates to resi- 
dence. building, which has never been 
stronger. The large steel contracting 
firms, however, are unanimous in their 
reports that there is an inclination to 
hold wp contracts involving steel, this 
being attributed largely to the shortage 
in steel which has forced prices up. M. 
Rabbitt & Sons state that they are not 
making any effort to secure steel con- 
struction, business at present, as they 
find it difficult to secure supplies and 
labor is also presenting difficulties, first 
in an inability to secure men and second 
because of a spirit of unrest which 
seems to prevail among those who do 
work. The foreign laborers who did a 
large part of this work have left in 
large numbers for the war zone. The 
same condition is reported by the 
Spieker Co., the Skeldon Engineering 
Co., and other large concerns. 


Hours Reduced 


Milwaukee, Wis., May 10.—Be- 
tween 2,250 and 2,500 employes of 
the International Harvester Co.’s 
Milwaukee works have been granted 
a reduction in hours from 55 to 50 
a week at the former wage. The 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. announced 
a few days ago that since Jan, 1, it 
had increased the wages of its 6,000 
to 7,000 employes from 10 to 12 per 
cent, depending upon the merits of 
each individual case. Up to this 
time there has been no outbreak in 
the ranks of the machinists, who 
have been’ preparing for many 
months, it is believed, to make a 
formal demand for an 8-hour day at 
the same wage now received for 9 
hours. It is estimated that 3,000 of 
the 6,500 machinists in Milwaukee 
are now organized, the unions having 
been busy for nearly a year with 
professional organizers and agitators. 


Special Agent Wanted 


The examination for special agent 
to investigate South American mar- 
kets as to construction materials and 
machinery referred to in these col- 
umns last week will be held in var- 
ious cities of the country May 19. 
The examination will consist of prac- 
tical questions, foreign languages, es- 
pecially Spanish, and education and 
experience. Applications for the po- 
sition should be made directly to the 
bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


The Isaac Joseph Iron Co. has 
moved its Chicago office to room 551 
McCormick building. 
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Business News of Nation’s Capital 


Federal Trade Commission Vigorously Advocates Permitting the Forming 


Bureau of The Iron Trade Review, 
206 Corcoran Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., May 8. 





HE sen- 

ate com- 

mittee on 
judiciaty has 
not determined 
whether it 
will attempt to 
have passed at 
the present ses- 
sion of con- 





gress legislation permitting American 
manufacturers to form export sell- 
ing agencies. This committee has the 
summary of the report made last week 
by the federal trade commission rec- 
ommending that legislation be enact- 
ed immediately legalizing such agen- 
cies. The tentative draft of the bill 
to bring this about has’ been 
prepared by the commission and 
referred to President Wilson, who 
has said that he is in _ favor 
of such legislation, provided it 
would not result in discrimination 
against small manufacturing interests 
of the country. The commission says 
this can be prevented. 

It points out that two chief dan- 
gers from co-operative export or- 
ganizations of American manufactur- 
ers and producers are apparent. 

“They may be used to exploit the 
home market and they may be used 
unfairly against individual American 
exporters in foreign trade,” the com- 
mission says in its summary. “The 
dangers in co-operative action must 
be faced frankly and provided against 
fully. 

“The commission is confident that 
this can be done without sacrificing 
the essential advantages of joint ac- 
tion and without altering the policy 
of the anti-trust laws of interfering 
with their enforcement. Thus spe- 
cific extension of the law prohibiting 
unfair methods of competition to ex- 
port trade and requirement of full 
reports to the federal trade commis- 
sion from co-operative export organ- 
izations will protect the individual 
exporter, while the enforcement of 
the anti-trust laws will prevent the 
use of such organizations to effect 
restraint of trade or monopoly in the 
domestic market.” 

The commission says that “it is 
not reasonable to suppose that con- 
gress meant to obstruct the develop- 


of Export Selling Agencies 


ment of our foreign commerce by 
forbidding the use, in export trade, 
of methods of organization which do 
not operate to the prejudice of the 
American public, are lawful to the 
countries where the trade is to be 
carried on, and are necessary if 
Americans are to meet competitors 
there on equal terms”. It adds, how- 
ever, that the detailed investigation 
it has just made, and which is the 
basis for its report, discloses the fact 
that doubt as to the application of 
the anti-trust laws to export trade 
now prevents concerted action by 
American business men in_ export 
trade, “even among producers of non- 
competing goods”. Because of this, 
it “respectfully recommends the en- 
actment of declaratory and permissive 
legislation to remove this doubt”. 

The report takes up the question 
as to the necessity of American busi- 
ness interests establishing adequate 
transportation facilities, of being 
given low export railway rates, and 
of arranging banking and credit fa- 
cilities abroad to finance their trans- 
actions. The report recites the over- 
whelming advantages of numerous 
foreign countries over American bus- 
iness interests because they have ex- 
port selling agencies and all of the 
necessary facilities of other kinds to 
extend foreign business. 

The report says that in Germany 
prior to the war there were 600 im- 
portant cartels, i. e., combinations to 
control the market, embracing prac- 
tically every industry in the empire. 

“Practically all the rapidly increas- 
ing and highly valuable iron and 
steel export business was handled by 
the single selling agency, the Stahl- 
werks Verband, the aggressive union 
of German iron and steel manufac- 
turers which has actively fostered 
foreign business through export 
bounties and other means,” says the 
report, which also cites the result of 
selling agencies in other foreign coun- 
tries which have beer a_ tremendous 
power in expanding export trade in 
the iron and steel and other indus- 
tries. It is stated that recently a 
number of large British manufactur- 
ers of machinery of all sorts have 
formed the representation for Brit- 
ish Manufacturers, Ltd., an organi- 
zation to handle all their  busi- 
ness in certain important foreign 
markets and to carry on an ag- 
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gressive campaign for its extension. 
Continuing, the report says: 

“If Americans are to enter the 
markets of the world on equal 
terms with their organized com- 
petitors and their organized cus- 
tomers, if they are to expand the 
foreign trade of the United States 
as they should, and if our small 
producers and manufacturers are 
to obtain their rightful share of 
foreign business on_ profitable 
terms, they must be free to unite 
their efforts. We are in danger 
of being misled into overconfidence 
and baseless self-assurance by the 
imposing totals of our present 
abnormal foreign trade. A great 
part of our present trade 1s 
purely war business which will 
end with peace. Another part is 
enforced buying by parties cut 
off from former sources of sup- 
ply, and unfortunately much of 
this business is being done on 
terms and by methods that are 
alienating the purchasers and 
that insure the diversion of their 
trade to other countries at the 
earliest opportunity. Moreover, 
the end of the war will doubtless 
see vigorous ‘efforts by Europeans 
to recapture lost trade. There- 
fore, earnest thought should be 
given to measures for the im- 
provement of our foreign  busi- 


ness.” 


Will Train Men 

An educational course in foreign 
trade, of which Dr. Edward E. Pratt, 
chief of the bureau of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce, department of com- 
merce, is director, has been an- 
nounced. Associated with Dr. Pratt 
in the preparation of the course are 
men prominent in American export 
activities, including O. P. Austin, of 
the National City Bank of New York; 
E. N. Vose, editor of Dun’s Interna- 
tional Review; E. A. De Lima, presi- 
dent of the Battery Park National 
3ank of New York; Professor Emory 
Johnson and Dr. G. G. Huebner, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and 


several others. 





The Franklin Steel Co., Franklin, 
Pa., has awarded contracts for the 
erection of a 2-story office building 
which will be ready for occupancy 


July 1. 

















Iron and Money: Fact and Comment 


Most Stocks Record Advances in Spite of the Uncertainty in Foreign 


HE net gains in stocks con- 
| nected with the manufacture 
of iron and steel were not 
as general last week as in the pre- 
ceding week, but, on the whole, there 
was a forward movement. At the op- 
ening of the week, there was much 
uncertainty as to the outcome of the 
negotiations with Berlin, but most 
quotations advanced. The very ac- 
tive trading in mercantile marine was 
the feature of the day. United States 
Steel advanced a half point. 

Weakness developed Tuesday. The 
disturbances in the labor world were 
credited with having caused this weak- 
ness and for the time being foreign 
matters attracted little attention. 

The market still seemed to be some- 
what depressed Wednesday, but no 
decided tendencies were recorded. It 
was announced that March exports 
made a new high record of around 
$410,000,000, or $196,000,000 over im- 
ports. 

Wall street had no information in 
regard to the Berlin reply Thursday 
and general hesitation was the result. 
Fair strength developed at the open- 
ing, but there was a weak close. 

The opening paragraphs of the 
German note and, in fact, about two- 
thirds of it, seemed to be so unfriend- 
ly that when the. first part of the 
document was read on the stock ex- 
change Friday, prices started to slump, 
but the decline was checked and the 
market was strong at the close of the 
day. United States Steel advanced 
from 80% to 83 and Republic Iron 
& Steel from 45 to 46. 

At the closing session Saturday, a 
much more comfortable feeling pre- 
vailed and nearly all the stocks ad- 
vanced. Motor and oil shares made 
sensational gains. The New York 
clearing house reported a decrease of 
$26,600,000 in loans and of $30,900,000 
in deposits, while the decrease in cash 
was about $9,600,000. 

Quotations at the close of business 
May 6, and changes in the leading 
stocks identified with the iron and 
steel industry for the week are shown 


in the following table: : 
Net 


Close 

May 6 che. 
gle ee ere eer 57% - 1g 
American Can, prfd......... 109 2 
epee. Cam & Bei ss cicesesyes 61% +24 
Amer. Car & Fdy., prid.... 116 -Y% 
American Locomotive ...... 71% 2 
American Locomotive, prfd.. 101% 4% 
American Steel Foundries... 53% 16 
Baldwin Locomotive ....... 90 
Baldwin Locomotive, prfd... 107% “4 


Affairs and the Labor Disturbances 


Bethlehem Steel ............ 459 —8y 
Bethlehem Steel, prfd....... io... wena 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 43 + % 
Continental Can .........0% 85% 1% 
Continental Can, prfd.. 110% 

CYUCHED:- GEO ees swe te coe 83% + % 
Crucible Steel, prfd......... 112 2% 
General Edectsae oc ccc csivus | Behe ee 
International Harv. of N. J. 112 --1 
International Harv. Corp.... 70 —3 
Lackawanna Steel ......... 70% -~% 
Nat’l Enamel’g & Stmp. Co. 24 +1% 
PreeneG. 200 Cai iscec si os 47 + *% 
Pressed Steel Car, prfd..... 100% + % 
Pullman. Palace Car........ 160% — % 
Republic Iron & Steel...... 48 + % 
Republic Iron & Steel, prfd. 108  ..... 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. 19% 14 
UU. SC. Boe Pee, eee. 50 “% 
United States Steel......... 8414 + & 
United States Steel, prfd 116% +1% 
Westinghouse Mfg. ........ 61 +3 


The following table shows changes 
in maximum quotations of stocks not 


listed on the New York stock ex- 
change: 

High High 

May 5. Apr. 28. 
American Radiator ......... 393 395 
American Ship Building..... 44 45 
Cums. GNGS <c wackewsctss a 81% 81% 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool..... 78 73% 
LaBelle Iron Works......... 53% 53! 
Lake Superior Corp’n....... 9% 944 
Pennsylvania Steel .......... OO ee eo 
Stewart-Warner Speed. Co... 86 85% 
Warwick Iron & Steel...... 104% 10! 
Westinghouse Air Brake..... 136% 136% 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg... 58% 58% 


Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
Report 


The Pennsylvania Steel Co. reports 
income from operations, after oper- 
ating expenses, of $4,616,693, in 1915, 
which compares with $1,276,208 in 
1914. Most of this gain was made 
in the last half of the year. Produc- 
tion of steel ingots in 1915 increased 
241,000 tons over 1914, yet opera- 
tions the first three months of the 
year were on the basis of only about 
33 per cent. In August a marked 
increase began, which grew rapidly, 
the report says, and in the last three 
months of the year the steel plants 
were operated at capacity. The in- 
come accounts for the past two years 
as follows: 


compare 
1916. 1915. 

OT mCGee - ys sdb a eke 2 48 $4,616,694 $1,276,208 

Other income ........ 175,227 63,842 


Total earnings . $4,791,921 $1,340,049 


Int. on bonded debt... 1,361,454 1,116,455 
Net income . $3,430,467 $223,594 
Depreciation, etc. 1,419,510 902,086 


iVeceg per cae $2,010,956 7$678,491 


Surplus 


*From operations, after payment of all ex- 


penses of operation, including approximately 
$2,340,000 
+ Deficit. 


The 


for repairs and upkeep. 


report shows the production 
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of the company’s principal products 
in gross tons, comparing this out- 
put with that of 1914: 


1916. 1915. Increase. 
Cae! Sek Fs ies 692,000 $74,000 118,000 
Coe. Suis eaves 657,000 413,000 244,000 
Iron ore ...... 933,000 910,000 23,000 
"Pie we 1. oax 615,000 482,000 133,000 
Steel ingots 712,000 471,000 241,000 





*Including ferro-manganese. 


The bonded indebtedness of sub- 
sidiary companies was increased by 
payment of $618,000 bonds during 
the year. 


American Steel Foundries 


The American Steel Foundries reported 
a surplus after all charges in the first 
quarter of 1916 amounting to $495,610, or 
at the rate of 12 per cent yearly on its 
stock. The March quarter did not, it 
is understood, include any revenue from 
the $18,000,000 war order, so this balance 
accrued simply from regular domestic 
work. The war order is expected to 
yield a profit of not less than 10 per 
cent on the stock, so that if the rate of 
profits established the first three months 
of this year on domestic business holds, 
stockholders will have better than 20 per 
cent to their credit in the treasury next 


December. The income account com- 
pares as follows: 
1916. 1915. 1914, 
Net earnings . $783,707 *$89,763 *$1,048 
Other income.... 23,835 13,278 18,149 
Total income.... 807,542 *76,485 *17,102 
Chgs. & depr.... 311,932 179,848 180,455 
Serbia < os ss staan 495,610 *256,333 *163,353 
* Deficit. 


It is worth noting that in the first 
quarter Steel Foundries net was larger 
by 50 per cent than for the entire fiscal 
year to Dec. 31 last. The company has 
a large sinking fund, but taking the 
sinking fund and the interest charges 
together, amounting to $816,000 for the 
year, they were earned within $9,000 the 
first quarter. 





The Howard Stove Co., Beaver Falls, 
Pa. has been absorbed by the Zenith 
Stove & Heater Co., of that place, but 
with main offices in Pittsburgh. J. C. 
Bash is general manager of the con- 
solidated plants. 

Creditors of the bankrupt Milwaukee 
Motor Co., Milwaukee, are receiving 
checks for a second dividend of 10 per 
cent, amounting to $25,420. 











SS Dey 
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Triple Meeting is Opened 


Machinery Dealers and Manufacturers in Large Numbers 
Assemble in Pittsburgh—Mr. Graham Extends Greetings 


Pittsburgh, May 8. — Hundreds of 
members of the National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association, the 
Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association and the American Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association are 
attending a three-day, triple joint con- 
vention, which opened May 8, at the 
William Penn hotel. Prominent manu- 
facturers and supply dealers from all 
parts of the country are in attendance. 

The morning’s session opened at 10 
o'clock. Addresses of welcome were 
made by Chas. J. Graham, of the 
Graham Nut Co., Pittsburgh, who 
spoke in behalf of the manufacturing 
interests of Pittsburgh; Robert Gar- 
land, of the Garland Nut & Rivet Co., 
who represented the civic interests, and 
Frank J. Lanhan of the Fort Pitt Malle- 
able Iron Co., who spoke in behalf of 
the. Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. 
Responses were made by Farnaham 
Yardley, president of the American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; J. G. Belding, president of the 
Southern Supply and Machinery Deal- 
ers’ Association, and H. W. Strong, 
president of the National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association. R. G. 
Rhett, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of 
America, the principal speaker of the 
morning, talked interestingly about the 
work of the chamber. 

The afternoon session of the Na- 
tional Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association was opened by H. W. 
Strong, of the Strong, Carlisle & 
Hammond Co., Cleveland. Reports 
of the secretary and treasurer, Thomas 
A. Fernley, and the report of W. T. 
Todd, Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., 
Pittsburgh, head of the program com- 
mittee followed. Charles Bond, of 
the Charles Bond Co., Philadelphia, 
conducted a discussion on “Methods of 
Pricing Supplies”; H. G. Mitchell, 
Harron, Rickard & McCone, San 
Francisco, lead a discussion on “Profit 
Getting”. 

Subjects to be discussed at the Thurs- 
day and Friday meetings of the 
National Association will be: 

“Cost of Doing Business”, E.  F. 
Strong, Strong, Carlisle & Hammond 
Co., Cleveland; “What is the Mini- 
mum Net Profit Which Should Be 
Realized by a Mill Supply Dealer?”, 
R. F. Blair, Pittsburgh Gage & Sup- 
ply Co. Pittsburgh; “Co-Operation 


Between Manufacturer and Dealer in 
the Introduction of New Goods”, N. 
A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins 


& Co. 





Indianapolis, Ind.; “In What Specific 
Connections May the Ethics of the 
Supply Business Be Improved?”, J. 
D. Nicklis, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, New York City; “Returned 
Goods—Is a Charge of 10 Per Cent 
Possible?”, H. H. Rudd, George 
Worthington Co., Cleveland. 

“What is the Average Percentage 
of Cost of Traveling Salesmen, In- 
cluding Salary and Expenses?”, W. E. 
Frick, Frick & Lindsay Co., Pitts- 
burgh; “Where Should Selling Prices 
Be Made and Regulated—at_ the 
Office by the Sales Manager or on 
the Road by the Salesman?”’, W. 
B. Yost, Stambaugh-Thompson Co., 
Youngstown; “What Advantages and 
Disadvantages Are There to the Sup- 
ply Dealer in the Practice of Direct 
Shipments from Factory to Customer, 
and What Items of Expense Are 
Saved Where Direct Shipments Are 
Made?”, E. B. Hunn, C. S. Mersick 
& Co., New Haven, Conn.; “Should 
the United States Standard Thread 
Be Adopted in Screw Threading 
Tools as a Standard to Avoid Neces- 
sity of Carrying Duplicate Stock of 
United States Standard V Thread”, 
George Vonnegut, Vonnegut Hard- 
ware Co., Indianapolis. 

Numerous entertainment features have 
been provided by the Pittsburgh com- 
mittee. A reception and dance will be 
held tonight at the William Penn hotel. 
Tomorow morning, a trip has been out- 
lined for the ladies to the North Side 
factories of the H. J. Heinz Co., where 
a luncheon will be served at noon. A 
dinner and_ selected vaudeville enter- 
tainment has been arranged for tomor- 
row night. On Friday afternoon, the 
ladies will attend a concert luncheon 
and card party at the Pittsburgh Coun- 
try Club and a stirrup-cup supper dance 
will feature the evening’s entertainment 
on Friday. 


Pipe and Supplies 
Association 


The annual convention of the National 
Pipe and Supplies Association opened 
at the William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, 
at 10 o'clock Monday morning, May 8. 
After an address of welcome by A. B. 
Pierce, president of the association, 
prominent manufacturers and 
of the Pittsburgh district made brief 
talks about present business conditions 
and several of them discused prospects 
for the future. Harry A. Wheeler, ex- 
president and now honorary vice presi- 


jobbers 
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dent of the chamber of commerce of 
the United States of America, was the 
principal speaker at the opening session. 
At the close of Mr. Wheeler’s~ address, 
the association went into session. 

Officers and committees of the asso- 
ciation submitted detailed reports. The 
report of the pipe committee was given 
by W. E. Clow, chairman. The report 
was followed by discussions along the 
following lines: “Is the making of 
‘blanket’ contracts on pipe, covering 
indefinite quantities and guaranteeing 
prices, good business, or in the long 
run profitable to the jobbers?” “To 
what extent are the manufacturers of 
wrought pipe now making longtime con- 
tracts with consumers, such as gas com- 
panies, railroads, etc.?” 

The report of the fittings committee 
was followed by a general discussion. 
An executive session was held on Tues- 
day. A large portion of the day was 
devoted to the discussion of costs. 


Benzol Market 


Is Being Affected by New Contracts 
For Munitions 


New York, May 8—New contracts 
for munitions recently closed with 
manufacturers in this country are 
having an effect upon the market for 
benzol and allied products used in 
the making of explosives. Further 
buying of pure benzol, both for spot 
delivery and on contracts, has been 
done and also there is more inquiry 
and some buying of tuluol by manu- 
facturers of -trinitrotuluol. The con- 
tract price on pure benzol remains 70 
cents, per gallon, at the maker’s plant 
and is firm at this figure. There still 
is some offering of resale benzol and 
those sellers who have been inclined 
to ask higher prices have not been 
able to obtain their figure. There is 
no price change in the tuluol market, 
where spot rules from $4.75 to $5 
per gallon, at maker’s plant, and 
contract at around $4.50 per gallon. 
There is very little activity in solvent 
naphtha, as consumers are safely cov- 
ered. The market is well balanced. 

Contracting in ammonium sulphate 
by the fertilizer manufacturers, has 
not been started, but this is expected 
almost any time. The market is prac- 
tically free of any spot or early de- 
livery needs. The inquiry recently 
out for the West Indes has _ been 
satisfied. Spot prices are unchanged. 

The current quotations per gallon 
at the maker’s plant on leading coke 
oven by-products are as follows: 


$0.70 to .80 
70 
4.75 to 5.00 


ete DOMNOE.: GOOF... Soke ccsotnwndes 
Pure benzol, contract............. 
NT OO eee Re ee 


I OI a in" ko, oes ce Wan dn 4.50 
Solvent naptha, spot.............. 45 to .50 
Solvent naptha, contract.....:.... .40to .45 


Sulphate of ammonia is $3.45 to $3.50 per 
100 pounds at tidewater, 
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Who they are 


Where they are 


What they are doing 





R. W. C. HUNTINGTON, for 
D more than a year past manager 
of the branch office of the bureau 


of foreign and domestic commerce, at 


504 Federal building in Chicago, has 
turned over the Chicago office to his 
successor, Stanley H. Rose, and will 


leave shortly for his new post in Petro- 
grad, where he will become commercial 
attache to the American embassy. The 
bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States department 
of commerce maintains in ten foreign 
capitals such commercial attaches, who 
are the business diplomats of our gov- 
ernment. The function of these men is 
to study in a practical, definite and seri- 
ous way the larger problems of trade 
between the country to which they are 
accredited and the United States. They 
do not duplicate, but supplement, the 
work of the consuls of the state depart- 
ment. While the consul’s work is con- 
fined to routine investigations within a 
certain restricted territory, the commer- 
cial attache, armed with’ the prestige of 
the embassy, is free to travel anywhere 
and everywhere, studying business con- 
ditions and opportunities. His work is 
not only with the government officials, 
but more especially with the business 


men of the country to which he is 
accredited. 

Dr. Huntington was born in Des 
Moines, Iowa, is a graduate of the 


School of Engineering of Columbia 
University and spent four years in the 
service of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, getting experience in the manu- 
facturing, testing and selling depart- 
ments. He left the position of metall- 
urgist at the Gary works of the Indiana 
Steel Co. to go to Germany, where he 
spent three years, obtaining the degree 
of doctor of engineering from the Royal 
Technical University of Aachen, and 
spending much time traveling, visiting 
works and conferring with business 
men. In that very interesting industrial 
country of Belgium, he lived and 
worked as a volunteer in two large 
works in order to better learn industrial 
conditions and methods. He feels that 
the year which he has spent in Chicago 
in daily contact with the business men 
and manufacturers of that district has 
been most profitable to him, and has 
enabled him to gauge properly the senti- 
and desires of American businéss 
men. The work of the Chicago branch 
has been practical, and assistance has 
many manufacturers 


ment 


been rendered to 


entering the export field. From 100 to 
125 business men call at the office every 
week, and present a very varied list of 
problems. 

Clyde W. Blakeslee, Chicago manager 
of the Abrasive Material Co., has been 
elected president of the newly organized 
Machinery Club of Chicago. Mr. Blakes- 
lee has been in touch with the machine 
tool and material trade in Chicago for 
many years, formerly being associated 
with the H. A. Stocker Machinery Co., 
which handled the Chicago agency for 








BLAKESLEE, 
Club of 


CLYDE W. 


President, Machinery Chicago. 


the Abrasive Material Co. When a 
separate agency was established, Mr. 
Blakeslee was made manager. The elec- 
tion was a test of popularity, a primary 
vote being taken first in which 25 mem- 
bers were named as candidates for 
offices and a final was the choice 
from this selected list, the man receiv- 
ing the highest vote being president. 
The new club starts with 154 charter 
members and a considerable list of ap- 
will be acted on at the next 
meeting. Weekly luncheons will be en- 
joyed and business meeting each 
month will be addressed by some prom- 


vote 


plicants 
one 


inent business man. 

William A. Parent has resigned as 
general manager of the Edw. Darby 
& Sons Co., Inc., Camden, N. J., a po- 
sition which he has held for 34 years, 
and is now connected with the Dexter 
Metal Mfg. Co., same city, as general 
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manager. The Dexter company, 
which manufactures’ steel lockers, 
steel shelving, wire guards and orna- 
mental brass and iron work, has re- 
cently taken over the plant of Merritt 
& Co., of Camden. 

Wm. S. Kies, vice president of the 
National City Bank, New York City, 
has been. elected a vice president of 
the American International Corpora- 
tion. 

Edward B. Hill, for three years 
auditor of the Fore River Ship Build- 
ing Corp., Quincy, Mass., has been 
elected secretary and treasurer to fill 
the vacancy caused by the recent death 
of Joseph A. Sedgwick. 

Edward Barrett, for the past 10 
years works manager of the Jeanes- 
ville Iron Works, Hazelton, Pa., has 
resigned to take up the engineering 
business, in which he will be asso- 
ciated with Otto Hinijins. 

Alfred Reeke, Milwaukee, has been 
appointed general sales manager of 
the Thomas B. Jeffery Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., manufacturing automobiles and 


trucks. Mr. Reeke assumed the new 
duties May 1. 
H. S. Kimball, president of the 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.. 
has been elected president of the 
Aetna Explosives Co., succeeding A. 
J. Moxham, who has been made 
chairman of the board. 

William Southam resigned as a di- 
rector of the Steel Co. of Canada at 
a meeting of directors, April 24. Mr. 
Southam has been prominent in steel 
circles at Hamilton for many years, 
and his resignation was accepted 
with regret. 

Joseph A. Horne, general superin- 
tendent of the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co. has been elected second vice 
president. Mr. Horne, who is also a 
director, is the manager of the works 
at Stamford, Corn., and of all manu- 
facturing operations of the company. 

H. C. Hale and Walter-G. Stephan, 
Cleveland, have formed a corporation 
known as the Hale-Stephan Co., with 
offices in the Schofield building. Mr. 
Hale will continue to represent the 
Ridgeway Dynamo & Engineering Co., 
and Mr. Stephan will continue as repre- 
sentative of the Engineering Co., New 
York, the Vulcan Soot Cleaner Co., 
Dubois, Pa. and the American En- 
gineering Co., Philadelphia. 
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Electro-Chemists Convene 


National Defense Offers Subject for Lively Discussion 
—Interesting Papers Presented 


Lively interest was manifested 
in the technical side of national 
defense at the twenty-ninth = an- 
nual meeting of the American 
Electro-Chemical Society, in Wash- 
ington, April 27-29. About 250 dele- 
gates were in attendance. Meetings 
were held at the New Willard hotel 
and the bureau of standards. 

F. A. Fitz Gerald, chemist in charge 
of the Fitz Gerald experimental labora- 
tories, Niagara Falls, was elected 
president of the society, to succeed 
Lawrence Addicks, New York. Other 
officers elected were C. G. Schlueder- 
berg, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh; A. L. Walker, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and F. J. Tone, Niagara Falls, vice 
presidents; Dr. W. D. Bancroft, Cor- 
nell university, E. F. Roeber, New 
York, and Carl Hering, Philadelphia, 
managers. Prof. J. W. Richards, Le- 
high university, South Bethlehem, 
Pa. was re-elected secretary, and 
P. G. Salom, Philadelphia, treasurer. 

A standing advisory committee on 
public relations, composed of the 
president and all past presidents of 
the society, was named and authorized 
to offer its services to any committees 
of congress which might desire aid. 
Co-operation in industrial research, 
Niagara Falls power, American indus- 
tries, reclamation service and water 
power were the chief subjects dis- 
cussed at the opening session of the 
general meeting. The European war, 
said Mr. Addicks, is giving an op- 
portunity for the mechanical and 
chemical engineer to take a position 
in the active direction of the affairs 
of mankind to which the engineer's 
accomplishments entitle him, but 
which he has allowed others to usurp. 
He said that the president of a busi- 
ness is usually a lawyer or a banker, 
“while the man who makes the busi- 
ness worth running in the first place 
is the technical engineer, somewhere 
downstairs.” At home, he said, our 
preparedness campaign is steadily as- 
suming shape as an organized piece 
of engineering. It was declared that 
at the end of the war there will be 
an immense amount of physical dam- 
age to be repaired which will be an- 
other great engineering undertaking. 


W. R. Whitney, chief of the re- 
search laboratory of the General 
Electric Co., made a plea for the 
large corporation on the ground that 
it can carry on expensive research 


work on a large scale and thus hasten 
the development of an industry. G. 
Orenstein, New York, discussed chlo- 
rine gas. Capt. Edward D. Ardery, 
U. S. Engineers, spoke on hydrogen 
gas as used for inflating war balloons, 
and Dr. W. M. Grosvenor, New York, 
told of the uses of magnesium for 
making “star bombs”, flare lights and 
shrapnel “trailers”. 

Other speakers included L. R. Ed- 
mands, consulting engineer; F. J. 
Tone, manager of a_ carborundum 
plant; A. H. Hooker, manager of an 
electro-chemical works, all of Niagara 
Falls. President Addicks in his ad- 
dress urged the adoption by the gov- 
ernment of a policy with regard to 
the use of waterpower sites on the 
public domain, which would be lib- 
eral enough to attract the large in- 
vestments necessary for hydro-electric 
development. 

Among the papers submitted at the 
convention were the following: “Con- 
tact Resistance of Metal Electrodes,” 
N. K. Chaney; “The Effect of Rust 
Upon the Corrosion of Iron and 
Steel,” James Aston; “Electrolytic 
Zinc,” W. R. Ingalls; “Review of 
Recent Progress in Electrolytic Iron,” 
Oliver W. Storey; “The Passive State 
of Metals,” C. W. Bennett; “The Ren- 
nerfelt Arc Furnace,” C. H. Vom 
saur; “Corrosion and the Engineer,” 
W. H. Walker, and “Nickel Plating,” 
F. C. Mathers. 

The final meeting on Saturday was 
held at the bureau of standards. Sight- 
seeing tours comprised part of the 
social program which also included a 
visit to the geophysical laboratory of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Master Boiler Makers to 
Meet 


The tenth annual convention of the 
Master Boiler Makers’ Association 
will be held in the Hollenden hotel, 
Cleveland, May 23 to 26. The con- 
vention will be called to order at 10 
a. m. May 23 for an address of wel- 
come by H. L. Davis, mayor of Cleve- 
land. Among the papers and com- 
mittee reports which are to be con- 
sidered during the four days’ sessions 
are the following: “Oxy-acetylene 
and Itse Advantages in Boiler Repair,” 
by John Harthill; “Electric Welding 
and Its Advantages in Boiler Repair,” 
by P. F. Gallagher; “Which Firebox 
Steel Gives the Best Results in Loco- 
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motive Service, Basic or Acid,” by 
James C. Clark; “What are the Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages of Fusi- 
ble Plugs in Crown Sheets of Loco- 
motive Boilers,’ by A. R. Hodges; 
“What are the Best Rules to Follow 
in Arriving at the Maximum Heating 
Surface of the Locomotive Boiler,” by 
Charles P. Patrick. The annual elec- 
tion of officers will take place on 
Friday morning, May 26. 


Machinery Men 


Have Completed Organization of a New 
Club in Chicago 


The Machinery Club of Chicago has 
completed its organization and held its 
first meeting under its permanent officers 
Monday noon, May 8. It has been de- 
cided to have a luncheon each Monday 
noon at the Chicago & Northwestern 
Terminal cafe, which is centrally located 
in the machinery district. The last 
Monday of each month, a_ business 
meeting will be held, with a dinner at a 
downtown hotel, which will take the 
place of the noon luncheon. 

The election resulted in the choice of 
C. W.. Blakeslee, manager of the 
Abrasive Material Co., as president, E. 
P. Wells, president of the C. H. Besley 
Co., H. A. Stocker, president of the 
H. A. Stocker Machinery Co., and E. L. 
Essley, president of the E. L. Ellsey 
Machinery Co. as first, second and third 
vice presidents. Arthur L. Beardsley, 
Chicago manager of the Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co., and David F. Noble, credit 
manager of E. L. Essley Machinery Co., 
were elected treasurer and secretary, re- 
spectively. 

These officers and the following six 
members form the board of directors: 
F. L. Peterson, manager Hendee Ma- 
chine Co.; Hiram N. Cudworth, Chicago 
manager Norton Grinding Co.; Robert 
R. Cuthbertson, manager Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore; Herbert E. Nunn, 
western sales manager, Cleveland Auto- 
matic Machine Co.; E. L. Beisel, Chi- 
cago manager Gardner Machine Co.; 
George M. Pearse, western representa- 
tive Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 


Large Extensions 


The Ashland Iron & Mining Co., 
Ashland, Ky., will erect a finishing 
plant to cost $750,000, in addition to 
an open hearth plant to cost $1,500,- 
000, previously mentioned. The con- 
tract for the latter has been let, but 
plans for the finishing plant have not 
yet been completed. Rails, structural 
steel, bars, etc., will be manufactured. 
The new plant will be operated en- 
tirely with electricity. The contract 
for the power was recently let to the 
Ohio Valley Electric Co 
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Launch Ore Boat 


New Bulk Freighter for Steel Corpora- 
tion Takes First Dip 


The second of the 12,000-ton bulk 
freighters which the American Ship 
Building Co. has under contract for 
delivery this year, was successfully 
launched Saturday, May 6, at its 
Lorain yard. At the same time at 
its Cleveland yard, the same com- 
pany launched a_ smaller freighter 
under construction for Norwegian 
owners. The double launching on* 
the same day furnishes concrete evi- 
dence of the revival of lake ship 
building, as the American company 
built but one freighter during 1915. 

The new ore carrier was christened 
D. G. Kerr, after the first vice presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. She is being built for the 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co., the lake 
branch of the Steel Corporation. 

D. G. Kerr, like most of the new 
1916 bulk freighters, is 600 feet over- 
all, 580 feet keel, 60 feet beam and 
32 feet deep. She will be equipped 
with triple expansion engines, with 
24%, 42 and 65-inch cylinders and 
42-inch stroke, and will have three 
Scotch boilers. She will have 9-foot 
hatches, spaced on 12-foot centers. 

When D. G. Kerr goes into commis- 
sion in June, the Pittsburgh Steam- 
ship Co. will have 22 steamers of 
600 feet or over, in its service. An- 
other vessel of the same dimensions 
will be launched at Lorain within a 
few weeks, and a third will be drop- 
ped into the water at the plant of 
the Great Lakes Engineering Works 
about the same time. 

Mrs. Margaret M. Kerr, Pitts- 
burgh, 77 years old, christened the 
big vessel in honor of her son. The 
launching party included Mrs. Kerr, 
D. G. Kerr, Miss Kerr, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Morrison, Mr. and Mrs. D. 
M. Clemson, Mr. and Mrs. McGil- 
vray Shiras, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Utley, L. C. Bihler, J. J. Campbell, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. McClauslan, all 
of Pittsburgh; Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
McGonagel, Duluth; Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry G. Dalton, Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
ry Coulby, Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Chis- 
holm, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Collins, A. 
F. Harvey, J. R. Mills, Cleveland; J. 
M. Sias, New York, and Captain and 
Mrs. A. P. Chambers, Port Huron, 
Mich. 

The boat launched at Cleveland 
has not been named, merely carrying 
the yard number of No. 459. She is 
of full Welland canal size, being 260 
feet overall, 250 feet keel, 43% feet 
beam and 20 feet deep. Her gross 
tonnage is 2,100 and carrying capacity 
about 3,000 tons. She will go into 
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commission in June, leaving imme- 
diately for salt water. Mrs. J. L. 
Wallace was sponsor for the new 
boat. 


Traffic Club Dinner 


The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh held 
it annual banquet May 5, at the 
William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh. Prom- 
inent railroad officials from all sec- 
tions of the United States attended. 
J. Fred Townsend, president of the 
association and traffic manager of the 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, acted 
as toastmaster. J. F. Holdsworth, 
dean of the School of Economics, 
University of Pittsburgh, talked about 
Economic Preparedness. Rev. James 
E. Freeman, rector of St. Marks 
Protestant Episcopal church, Minne- 








DAVID G. KERR 


apolis, and Rev. Frederic Tower Gal- 
pin, of the First Presbyterian church, 
Pittsburgh, made short addresses. 

The dinner was in charge of A. B. 
Ewer, traffic manager of the Har- 
bison-Walker Refractories Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Selects New Location 


The Grant Motor Car Co., of Find- 
lay, O., recently incorporated with 
$4,000,000 capital stock, has decided 
to locate headquarters in Cleveland. A 
seven-acre site has been purchased on 
the Belt Line at Coit road and Kirby 
avenue, in that city, and work will be 
started at once on the erection of a 
one-story plant, containing 124,000 
feet of floor space. In addition, a two- 
story office building also will be con- 
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structed. The plant, which will cost 
about $200,000, is to be completed by 
July 15, and will produce 1,500 cars a 
month. The company manufactures 
a light machine that sells for $795, and 
at its present plant in Findlay is turn- 
ing out 30 cars daily. The officers of 
the concern follow: President, D. A. 
Shaw; secretary-treasurer, Leroy R. 
Miser; production manager, George S. 
Salzman; and sales manager, George 
S. White. 


Coke Company Formed 


The Hamilton By-Product Coke 
Oven Co., Ltd. Hamilton, Ont., is 
the name of a coke manufacturing 
company, which is reported about to 
be organized in Hamilton. P. B. 
Byrnes, president of the United States 
Gas & Fuel Co., in that city, is said 
to be slated to head the new com- 
pany, and the capitalization is expect- 
ed to be set at $2,000,000. A coke 
plant, having a capacity of 1,600 tons 
of coke a day, will be erected in 
Hamilton. In conjunction with the 
proposed coke plant, the International 
Nickel Co. is reported to be negotiat- 
in, for a site for a plant in the 
same city. 


Mineral Technologist.—The United 
States civil service commission an- 
nounces an open competitive examina- 
tion for mineral technologist, for men 
only. From the register of eligibles re- 
sulting from this examination certifica- 
tion will be made to fill vacancies in this 
position in the bureau of mines, depart- 
ment of interior, for duiy in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and in the field, at salaries 
ranging from $2,400 to $3,600 per an- 
mum. Competitors will be rated on: 
General education and technical train- 
ing, experience, fitness and publications 
or technical or professional reports. 
Graduation from a technical or mining 
school or college of recognized standing, 
and at least three years’ experience in 
the field of mineral technology, are pre- 
requisites for - consideration for this 
position. Only those eligibles who have 
had at least five years’ experience in 
mineral technology will be certified to 
positions paying more than $3,000. 


The Cleveland offices of the Niles 
Tool Works Co., which represents 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. for its en- 
tire line of machine tools, steam ham- 
mers, electric traveling cranes, etc., 
have been removed from the Rocke- 
feller building to the Perry-Payne 
building. The new quarters providea 
large show room and store which is 
stocked with Pratt & Whitney ma- 
chinery, small tools and gages. 
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Midvale Stirs Market With List 


Ordnance Company Inquiring for Machine Tools—Shell Contracts Placed—Cincinnat 
Builders Fighting Labor Demands—Pittsburgh Market Affected 


machine tool trade in the east is that of the 

Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Philadelphia, 
which is in the market for a large number of lathes, 
planers, slotters and other tools to be installed in a 
large machine shop, which the company is about to 
erect at Nicetown, Philadelphia. These tools are to 
be used in the manufacture of 100 howitzers recently 
ordered ‘by the British government, as previously 
reported. The machine tool trade also is considerably 
interested in large new shell contracts which have 
been placed by J. P. Morgan & Co. the past week 
with a number of concerns in this country, which 
previously have shared in the shell business originat- 
ing in England. Contracts involving 3-inch to 9.2-inch 
shells already have been let to at least six concerns, 
but inasmuch as these companies already are well 
equipped for making shells, it is not known whether 
or not they will make any additions to their machine 
tool and other equipment. 

Export business is of comparatively small propor- 
tions. Russian buying, particularly, has fallen off. 
Bids have been taken on considerable additional ma- 
chinery: for Russia, however, and it is likely the 
business will be closed shortly. The demand from 
miscellaneous domestic sources continues good, 
although there are not many important orders. The 
biggest buying now in prospect is that of the Sun 
Co., in connection with the huge new ship building 
plant, which that company is about to erect at Ches- 
ter, Pa. As previously reported, this company already 
has taken bids on 15 to 20 traveling cranes and six 
revolving ship building cranes, but no inquiries yet 
have been issued for the machine tools. The Vacuum 
Oil Co., Paulsboro, N. J., has issued inquiries for 
bending rolls, punches, beveling shears, pneumatic 
riveters, etc., for a ew tank shop, and it is under- 
stood some of this equipment already has been placed. 
The Ludlum Steel & Spring Co., Watervlie:, N. Y., 
has placed orders for six traveling cranes with the 
Pawling & Harnischfeger Co. They are to be placed 
in a building which shortly will be erected; the ma- 
chine tools and other equipment are to be bought 
later. 

The following eastern concerns are about to ex- 
pand their capacity: Simplex Automobile Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J., which will build an aluminum 
foundry; Pathe Freres Phonograph Co., Brooklyn; 
James Kessler, Brooklyn; Baltimore Oil Engine Co., 
Baltimore: Morse Twist Drill Co.,; Standard Oil Co., 
which will build a can factory at Paterson, N. J.; 
United States Metals Refining Co., Roosevelt, N. J.; 
Standard Nut & Bolt Co., Valley Falls, R. I.; Abrasive 
Materials Co., Philadelphia ; Picher Lead Co., Newark, 
N. J.; Balbach Smelting & Refining Co., Newark, N. 
].; Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. ; 
Raritan Copper Works, Perth Amboy, N. J., and the 
Pond Machine Tool Works, Plainfield, N. J. 


Pittsburgh Market Hampered by Labor 


HE machine tool market in the Pittsburgh district 
is almost at a complete standstill as a result of 
strikes and impending labor trouble in western Penn- 


O* of the biggest inquiries now before the 


sylvania and_ eastern Ohio. Machinists employed by 
several prominent manufacturing interests went out 
on a strike last week, but indications are that none 
of the more important plants will make any reduction 
in prevailing working hours. Striking Westinghouse 
employes have asked for a conference with officials 
of the company and indications are that the differ- 
ences will be adjusted by the end of this week. No 
large inquiries for machine tools are pending. De- 
mand for rolling mill equipment is decidedly heavy. 
The shop of the Mesta Machine Co., West Home- 
stead, Pa., was closed down temporarily last week as 
a precautionary measure, when a frenzied mob of 
strikers threatened to storm the plant. 


Cleveland Market Lags 

HERE is little activity in the Cleveland machine 
tool market. Several dealers report that there is a 
steady inquiry for second hand machines, lathes, 
grinders and milling machines finding a ready sale. 
There are not many machines of this character avail- 
able, users prefering to retain old equipment rather 
than experience the delay in getting new tools. The 
question of deliveries is receiving more than the usual 
amount of attention. Strikes in cities where large 
builders are located appear to be little more than 
half-hearted efforts, but the fact remains that in one 
or two cases, dealers have been advised to quote 60 
days on tools which it was possible to obtain in 10 
days on May 1. It is believed by dealers that this 
condition will not obtain any length of time and 
that the strike of union machinists in other localities 
will wear itself out during the month. There are no 

evidences of unrest in Cleveland tool shops. 


Labor Troubles Still Hold Sway in Cincinnati 


HE continuation of the strike of union machinists 

in Cincinnati, which began in October, 1915, and 
which was renewed May 1, is the center of interest 
in the machinery market in that city. The new strike 
has now been in progress a little more than a week, 
and bids fair to become a failure. When the order 
was given on May 1 to cease work, only about 1,500 
machinists out of a total of 11,000 employed in Cin- 
cinnati shops, responded, and manufacturers claim that 
a number of these men have returned to their places. 
Union officials state that the number of men on strike 
exceeds 2,000, and that this number is gradually being 
increased. Not a single large shop has been forced 
to shut down, and only a few have had more than 
30 per cent of their working forces join the strikers. 
A few smaller shops, which openly admit that they 
are unable to fight the strike, have either signed: the 
union agreement, or have temporarily ceased opera- 
tions. All of the larger plants have notified the union 
and the general public that they. will not concede in 
any way to the demands which have been made. These 
companies include the Lodge & Shipiey Machine Tool 
Co., the Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., the American 
Tool Works Co., the R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool 
Co., the Cincinnati Planer Co., the J. A. Fay & Egan 
Co., the Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., the Lunken- 
heimer Co., the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., the. Dalton 
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is no stronger than its Axle-- 
THEREFORE 


AAGATHON STEELS 


are in great demand by automobile manufacturers. 


The manufacturer well knows that every broken axle, OUR PRODUCTS 


no matter under what circumstances it happens, means 











a “black eye’ for his machine. *AGATHON"™ Chrome Nickel 
Therefore he specifies Agathon Steels. *AGATHON™ Chrome Vanadium 
And there are many other parts of his products that are *AGATHON™ Nickel Steels 
subjected to tremendous strains—therefore, for these “AGATHON" Special Analyses 


parts also, he specifies Agathon Steels. 2 é, ' 
Agathon Steels are made of a combination of basic pig iron and AGATHON”™ Vanadium 

the best selected scrap, in a strictly up-to-the-minute plant that is *AGATHON™ Silico-Manganese 
equipped with the highest grade machinery, and every department *AGATHON™ Chain Steel 


of which is under the control of highly efficient men. a ‘ 
In Agathon Steels we have set a higher standard—to fill the *“AGATHON High Carbon 
a %4 


=, ALL 
THE CENTRAL STEEL CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


DETROIT OFFICE—326-27-28 Ford Building, 
F. Walter Guibert, District Representative 
CLEVELAND OFFICE—Hickox Building, The Hamill- 
Hickox Co., District Representative 


CHICAGO OFFICE :—Room 1511-12 Lytton Bldg.. 
14 East Jackson Blvd... Mr. A. Schaeffer, 


District Representative 


. 
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Adding Machine Co. and the American Laundry _ several lots of small drilling and grinding equipment 
from the Russian government. Domestic orders, espe- 


Machinery Co. 


Very few orders for machine tools are being placed. 
Foreign inquiries have fallen to a minimum except 


cially for lathes, continue good, and are coming from 
all parts of the country. 


Among New England Factories 


KITTERY, ME.—The Canadian Manganese 
Mines Co. has been incorporated; $250,000 
capital stock; by Horace Mitchell and H. A. 
Paul. 


PORTLAND, ME.—The United States gov- 
ernment will open bids June 7 for a_ brick 
and steel, fireproof, 2-story and basement, 
steerage barracks and a l1-story storehouse to 
be used as a quarantine station at the eastern 
end of House Island, to cost $67,500. 


RUMFORD, ME.—The Rumford Falls Pow- 
er Co. will build a concrete, 35 x 500-foot 
dam and a 100 x 500-foot canal, to cost 
$250,000, 

RUMFORD FALLS, ME.—A contract has 
been awarded for a brick, fireproof 1 and 2- 
story, 200 x 200-foot addition to the paper 
mill of the Maine Coated Paper Co., to cost 
$100,000, 

FRANKLIN, N. H.—The Adams Needle 
Co. is erecting an extensive addition to its* 
plant at Hill, 

PORTSMOUTH, N. H.—The Cold Storage 
Fish & Ice Co., contemplates building a 
brick, 2-story, 64 x 100-foot cold storage plant 
on Shea’s wharf, to cost $50,000. 

BENNINGTON, VT.—Incorporators of the 
Henry W. Putnam memorial hospital will 
erect six buildings, the first of which will be 
of brick and terra cotta, fireproof, 2-stories, 
175 x 100 feet and cost $50,000. 

BOSTON.—Albert Geiger, Jr. will build a 
brick, fireproof, 7-story apartment hotel to 
cost $200,000 at River and Beacon streets. 

BOSTON. — The Monarch Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture machinery ; 
$50,000 capital stock; by F. P. Robinson, S. 
F, Sutherland, and H. W. Sprague. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The Geo. H. Dyer 
Co. has let a contract for the erection of a 
l-story, 42 x 92-foot machine shop. 

FITCHBURG, MASS.—The Orswell Mills 
has awarded contract for a 3-story, 50 x 140- 
foot storehouse at its plant. 

LOWELL, MASS.—The Lowell Bleachery 
will build a brick, 3-story, 104 x 252-foot fac- 
tory to cost $35,000 to be used for a finishing 
building. 

MANSFIELD, MASS.—The S. W. Card 
Mfg. Co., tool maker, will build a reinforced 
concrete and brick, 1 and 4-story factory build- 
ing and a 2-story addition on a 1-story build- 
ing at its plant in Mansfield. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. — The Morse 
Twist Drill Co. has let contracts for the 
erection .of several new machine shops. Work 
already has been started. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.— The Industrial 
Chemical Exhibition, through C. B. Whitney, 
chairman of the building commission, has let 
contracts for the erecton of a 2-story ma- 
chine shop to cost about $60,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Gilbert & 
Barker Mfg. Co., will build a _ stee', 160 x 
160-foot addition to its sheet metal department 
building in West Springfield a 2-story, 60 x 
200-foot addition to its machine shop, a_ 3- 
story storage house ‘and a 15 x _ 120-foot 
lumber storage building. The hydro-oxygen 
plant will be doubled and machinery installed 
for the generation of oxygen by the electro- 
lysis of water. New boilers and automatic 
stokers will be added to the powerhouse. The 
extensions will cost $300,000 and will be 
started at once. 

TURNERS FALLS, MASS.—The Turners 
Falls Power & Electric Co. has voted to in- 
crease its capital stock by an issue of $1,280,- 
000 in order to make extensions to its plant. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I.—The Glencairn Mfg. 
Co. has awarded a contract for a 1-story, 80 x 
90-foot addition to its plant on Sanders street. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I.—The Narragansett 
Machine Co. has awarded a contract for brick, 
l-story, 31 x 123-foot and 25 x 55-foot addi- 
tions to its enamel shop on Esten avefiue and 
also for a brick, 1-story, 49 x 60-foot storage 
addition. 

VALLEY FALLS, R. I.—The Standard 
Nut & Bolt Co. is erecting a large addition 
to its plant at Valley Falls. 

DANBURY, CONN.—The National Electric 
Utilities Corporation has been organized; $80,- 
000. capital stock; by Edward C. Van Glahn, 
New York, Arthur C. Tweedy, George F. 
Barney, Martin H. Griffing and Charles A. 
Mallory. 

EAST HARTFORD, CONN.—The Noble 
& Westbrook Mfg. Co. has awarded contract 
for a brick and stone, 2-story and basement, 
35 x 70-foot addition to its plant on West- 
brook street. 

GREENWICH, CONN.—W. A. _ Russell 
has awarded contract for a fireproof, 2-story, 
80 x 150-foot public garage on Post road 
to cost $30,000. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The J. M. Ney Co. 


will build a concrete, fireproof, 2-story office 
and factory building at West and Elm streets. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Hendall Refin- 
ing Co. is building a brick, mill-construction, 
l-story, 80 x 102-foot warehouse on Windsor 
street. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Benson Mfg. 
Co. has been organized; $25,000 capital stock; 
by Lewis B. Holbrook, Lawrence Benson and 
Dora A. Holbrook. 

HARTFORD, CONN.— The Willys-Over- 
land Co., Toledo, O., has bought the property 
at Hurlburt and Asylum streets for $40,000, 
and will build a reinforced concrete, 3-story, 
90 x 139-foot building on the site. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The C. E. Coon 
Construction Co., Cleveland, has been award- 
ed a contract to build 20 miles of street 
railway for the Williamantic & Manchester 
Street Railway Co., to cost $1,000,000. Henry 
Leavitt and William Crosby, both of Cleve- 
land, are directors of the company. 

MECHANICSVILLE, CONN.—The Putnam 
Light & Power Co. has let a contract for 
the erection of a $20,000 addition to its power 
ylant. 

MERIDEN, CONN.—The Dodd Cooperage 
Co. has awarded a contract for a ‘brick, 2- 
story shop at State and Cross streets. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The _ Tafnir 
Bearing Co. has let contracts for the erec- 
tion of a 1l-story factory building. 

NEW LONDON, CONN.—Plans will be 
ready to figure about May 15 for a _ brick, 
mill construction, 2-story, 100 x 1,000-foot 
warehouse at the state pier, the sub structure 
of which is practically finished. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Southern New 
England Telephone Co. has awarded a _ con- 
tract to the Sperry & Treat Co. for a_ brick 
and stone, fireproof, 10-story and basement 
building to cost $600,000 on Court street. 


THOMASTON, CONN.—The Plume & At- 
wood Co. has let contracts for the erection 
of a l-story and basement, 75 x 190-foot 
casting shop. 

TORRINGTON, CONN. — The Woodcraft 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated; $10,000 cap- 
ital stock; by Joseph L. Handlin, Forest C. 
C. Thompson, James H. Leach, Litchfield, 
and James F. Duncan, New Haven. 

WALLINGFORD, CONN.—The H. L. 
Judd Co. i#* having plans prepared for a 
brick addition to its factory 


Along the Middle Atlantic Seaboard 


BROOKLYN, §:N. Y¥.—G. Erda, architect, 
826 Manhattan avenue, has completed plans 
for a 40 x 60-foot foundry for Jas. Kessler, 
Russell and Meserole streets. The owner is 
taking bids om the construction contract, 

BROOKLYN, N. ¥.—The .Tarner Construc- 
tion Co, has been awarded the. general con- 
tract for the erection of 4. 7-story, reinforced 
concrete building, 85 x 100 feet, for , the 
Pathe Freres Phonograph Co, on Grandayenue 
between Flushing and Park ayenties; SQW ork 
is to be rushed, z Soke 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Thie Houk@pe Elmwood 
avenue and New York Central -satnnagt 1 rparte- 
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facturer of wire wheels for automobiles, plans 
to build an addition to its plant. 

BUFFALO.—The Pierce Arrow Motor Car 
Co. has let contracts for the erection of an 
addition to cost $100,000. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—The Barcalo Mfg. Co., 
Louisiana and Kentucky streets, plans to build 
a 3-story addition to its plant, to cost about 
$35,000. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Ballinger 
& Perrot, architects, 47 West Thirty-fourth 


, street. New York, are about to let contracts 


for the construction of a 6-story, manufactur- 


| “ing building with a wing, to .be erected for 


Jas. K. Stewart, and to be devoted to the 
manufacture of speedometers. 

NEW YORK.—The New York Edison Co., 
130 East Fifteenth street, has plans in prog- 
ress for a l-story, 60 x 150-foot sub-station 
to cost $45,000. 

NEW YORK.—Albert E. Davis, architect, 
258 East 138th street, has completed plans 
and shortly will let contracts for the erection 
of an automobile accessory factory, 72 x 135 
feet, to cost $65,000. 

NEW YORK.—The Vail Wheel Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture wheels, 
machinery, equipment and tools; $10,000 cap- 
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Crawford Ore from the Dean-ltasca 
Mine on the Mesabi Range 


The ore is non-bessemer, of good coarse structure. Dean- 
Itasca mine shipments for 1915 were 486,374 tons, mostly 
since August |. For 1916 they will be considerably greater. 





A complete analysis of Crawford Ore from Dean-Itasca Mine in 
natural state and dried at 212° Fahr. 





Dried 212° Natural 
BR, il, Ss ok GaP ER we boa beeen 58.35 50.2451 
PRD a's i. on inv aos sieaaiin 065 05597 
A tess cs oh ogee eckaten 6.03 5.1924 
BEE minnie tnavdana Seen 1.00 8611 
FE ai Sadi wns 06 secontene 3.40 2.9277 
Pk a ds gs os oe ee kan wah aoe .16 1377 
Ere Pee yep 12 .1033 
TAS re es 031 0266 
Wee RO esi ied cc be 5.74 4.9427 
UN css bon c U00cdbbb cee ae 13.89 











Crawford Ore Guarantee for 1916, 51.50 Per Cent Iron, Natural 


The output of this mine during 1916, together with our five other 
mines, gives us an unusually large tonnage. 


We are now taking contracts for this ore and will be glad to figure 


on your requirements for the coming season. 





THE TOD-STAMBAUGH COMPANY 


Perry-Payne Building 
CLEVELAND $3 $3 33 $3 OHIO 
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ital stock; by P. April, T. Wilkinson and A. 
Leichtman, 12 Waverly place. 

NEW YORK.—The Everett Insulated Rail 
Joint Corporation has been incorporated to 
manufacture railroad equipment, appliances and 
apparatus; $300,000 capital stock; by A. B. 
Chase, I. D. Walton, and H. E, Reilly, 43 
Exchange place. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—The Union 
Automatic Air Brake Co. has been incorpo- 
rated; to manufacture safety devices and ma- 
chinery; $200,000 capital stock; by R. C. 
Palmer, H. C. Stine, all of Niagara Falls. 


NEW YORK.—The Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation (formerly the Interna- 
tional Steam Pump Co.) has been incorporated; 
$36,000,000 capital stock; Nathan M. Clark, 115 
Broadway, Manhattan, represents the company. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Fire caused consid- 
erable damage at the foundry of the Sill 
Stove Works. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester Rail- 
way & Light Co. has let contracts to the 
United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, 
for the construction of a gas-producer plant, 
22 x 80 x 272 feet and 20 x 55 x 95 feet. 


ROME, N. Y.—The Maxwell Foundry Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture bronze, 
iron and steel castings; $25,000 capital stock; 
by H. B. Maxwell, M. H. Maxwell, 501 
Willard street, Rome, and T. H. Huges, 
1527 Howard avenue, Utica. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. The American 
Locomotive Co. has awarded contracts for a 
new cylinder and a new hammer shop. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Syracuse Chilled 
Die & Casting Co. has let a contract for the 
erection of a I1-story addition. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Syracuse Malle- 
able Iron Works has let contracts for the 
erection of a 92 x 110-foot addition. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Hammond Steel & 
Forging Co., 1400 Milton avenue, has awarded 
a contract for a4 one-story addition to its plant. 


WATERVLIET, N. Y.—The Ludlum Steel 
Spring Co. is in the market for six traveling 
cranes for a plant which it will erect. 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y.—The Kerr Turbine 
Co. is about to let contract for the erection 


of an addition to its plant. 


BAYONNE, N. J.—The Carbo-Hydrogen 
Co., Benedum Trees building, Pittsburgh, has 
started work on the erection of a 50 x 150- 
foot plant, to cost $50,000. 

BAYWAY, N. J.—Waclark Wire Co. has 
let contracts for the erection of an addition 
to its wire plant. 

HACKENSACK, N. J.—The Public Service 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J., will erect a 1-story, 
36 x 90-foot boiler house addition and a 1- 
story, 25 x 30-foot engine room addition in 
Hackensack. 

LINDEN, N. J.—The Linden Water Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$150,000, and will erect a plant for the sup- 
plying of water to the city of Linden. The 
incorporators are Joseph P. Winans, Linden; 
Louis Focht, Trenton; Edward S. Savage, Wil- 
liam H,. Rollinson, William H. Peterson, Rah- 
way; David L. Hedges, Edward K. Cone, 
Colonia. 

MORRISTOWN, N. J.—The Gray Construc- 
tion Co. has been incorporated to build 
bridges; $100,000 capital stock; by T. W. 
Gray, Pine Brook; W. G. McConville, R. 
Heims Jr., Morristown. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Keystone Reduction 
Co., 61 Broadway, New York, is about to 
start, work on the erection of a 40 x 750-foot 
plant, to cost approximately $100,000 and to 
be located on ayenue P near the Central 
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railroad. The plant will be devoted to the 
manufacture of acids. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Seaboard Chemical 
Co. has been granted permits to erect a boiler 
room and manufacturing plant, to cost about 
$35,000 in Newark, 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Balbach Smelting & 
Refining Co., R and Doremus avenues, has 
been granted a permit for erecting a 2-story, 
copper blast furnace and elevator. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Seaboard Chemical 
Co, will erect a cooper shop, 30 x 40 feet, to 
cost $6,000; a boiler room, 45 x 63 feet, to 
cost $48,600; and a refinery, four stories, 39 x 
73 feet, to cost $21,600. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Picher Lead Co. 
has been granted a permit for erecting a 1- 
story, brick boiler house and a 4-story, brick 
factory, at the foot of Blanchard street, to 
cost approximately $160,000. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Crescent Machinery 
& Engineering Co. has been incorporated to 
manufacture and deal in machinery and parts; 
$100,000 capital stock; by J. Nielwacki, S. 
Puvonski, J. Zojdowicz and J. Klimowicz, all 
of Newark. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—Bids are be- 
ing taken for the erection of a Il-story, 67 x 
463-foot factory for the Newkraft Mfg. Co. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—The Simplex 
Automobile Co, has awarded to Martin R. 
Everett, the contract for a new aluminum 
foundry. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—The New 
Brunswick Cornice Works has had _ plans 
completed for the erection of a 1l-story, 30 x 
70-foot shop building. 


PATERSON, N. J.—The Standard Oil Co., 
26 Broadway, New York, has let a contract 
to H. D. Best, 52 Vanderbilt avenue, New 
York, for the erection of a can factory at 


Paterson, 


PERTH AMBOY, N, J.—Plans have been 
issued for a new 4-story building, to be erect- 
ed for the Roessler & MHasslacher Chemical 
Co. The company will erect a new boiler 
Station soon, 

PERTH AMBOY, N. J.—The Raritan Cop- 
per Works has let contracts to John W. Fer- 
gison, Patterson, N. J., for the construction 
of a third new tank house. The structure will 
be 60 x 584 feet and will cost about $70,000. 
Three other additions to the plant of the 
Raritan Copper Works include a_ blower 
house, 1-story, 27 x 74 feet; a pattern and 
storage house, l-story, 30 x 75 feet and a 
carpenter shop, stone and paint shop, 1-story, 


35 x 50 feet. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—-The Pond Machine 
Tool Works is planning to build a 500-foot 
extension to its plant on South Second street. 


ROOSEVELT, N. J.—The United States 
Metals Refining Co. has started work on the 
foundations for a 1-story, 125 x 400-foot ad- 
dition which will double the capacity of — its 
tank house. The company will also build a 
2-story, 51 x 115-foot laboratory to replace 
the present building, a new foundry and a 
new storage building. C. L. Brauer is the 
engineer in charge of this work. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Magnetic Pigment Co 
will erect a 40 x 45-foot addition to its plant 
on Cass street. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The R. C. Maxwell Co. 
is preparing plans for the erection of a factory 
building on East State street, to cost $20,000. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The John E. Thropp 
Sons Co. will erect a 2-story office building 
40 x 72 feet, to cost $10,000. The old office 
building will be added to the factory for a 
machine shop. 
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TRENTON, N. J.—The city will soon erect 
a storehouse for the water department on 
Sweet avenue. The building will be 70 x 70 
feet and will cost $15,000. 

WILDWOOD, N. J.—The Inland Ferry Co. 
has been incorporated to build steamships and 
vessels; $10,000 capital stock; by J. W. Rob- 
bins, Lena V. Robbins, Wildwood, and E. E. 
Hewitt, North Wildwood. 


BEAVER FALLS, PA.—The Knott & Hark- 
er Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., reports that one 
of its buildings was totally destroyed by fire 
April 21. The building was a frame, 80 x 170 
feet, 2 stories, and contained the power plant, 
pattern shop, stock room and shipping depart- 
ment. The loss will approximate $20,000, 
which is fairly covered by insurance. Part of 
the power plant was saved and by the use of 
electric power from another plant, the delay in 
operation will not be serious. The machine 
shop and office building and also the large 
foundry are all intact, so that while consider- 
able inconvenience is felt, all of the depart- 
ments are in nearly full operation. 

BRISTOL, PA.—The Dannemora Saw & 
Tool Co. and the Keystone Coated Nail Co. 
will erect plants in Bristol. 

CHERRY TREE, PA.—The Cherry Tree 
Machine Co. has been incorporated; $25,000 
capital stock; by J. C. Cosgrove, P. B. Cos- 
grove, Johnstown and H. V. Brown, Cherry 
Tree. 

CONNELLSVILLE, PA.—The citizens of 
Connellsville have voted $250,000 in school 
bonds for building two schools, to cost $170,- 
000 and $60,000, respectively. Walter G. Ec- 
cles, New Castle, and Harry Altman, Union- 


town, Pa., are preparing the plans. 


ERIE, PA.—H. Edsil Barr is preparing 
plans for a 2-story, 50 x 200-foot factory 
building. 

ERIE, PA.—The Buffalo & Lake Erie 
Traction Co., Geo. Bullock, receiver, has let 
contracts for the erection of a car barn and 
car shop to cost $100,000. 

FRANKFORD, PA.—The Ajax Metal Co. 
plans to build a 4-story, 40 x 80-foot addition 
to its plant. 

FRANKLIN, PA.—The Franklin’ Railway 
Supply Co. plans to build a 2-story addition to 
its plant to cost about $20,000. 

MEYERDALE, PA.—The Spring Cushion 
Tire Co. has been organized by H. H. Lang 
and others to make patent tires. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
placed by the Atlantic Refining Co. for a new 
boiler house. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Bids are being taken 
for a 3-story, 80 x 500-foot machine shop at 
Nicetown, for the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Estimates are being re- 
ceived for a 2-story, 32 x 125-foot building to 
he added to the plant of the Abrasive Mate- 
rials Co. in Bridesburg, Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Belmont Packing 
Co., 133 North Second street, will erect a 2- 
story, 80 x 130-foot building, to be devoted 
to the manufacture of rubber packing. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Bids are being _taken 
for the construction of a 4-story, 40 x 112- 
foot building with 82 x 120-foot wing for 
the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., at Nice- 
town, 

PHILADELPHIA. The Atlantic Supply 


Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 


Contracts have been 


machinery; $5,000 capital stock; L. L. In- 
grahm, Eleventh and Pine street, is interested 
in the project. 

PHILADELPHIA. Bids have been re- 
ceived for the construction of a 3-story, 80 x 
496-foot, ordnance machine shop addition to 
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Mill Chats With 
ROLLING MILL JIM 





Well, fellows, 
every pair of 
housings in the 
Mill has a setof 
Hubbard Rolls 
in them this 
week so there's 
nothing for me 
to do but lay around. Guess 
I'll go visit some friends. 














So long— 
lay Sl fan 
Hubbard Steel Foundry (Co. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
c_ 0 Hinds of Tron and Steel Polls and Steel Castings, 
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the plant of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co. at Nicetown. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Carl P. Berger, archi- 
tect, is preparing plans for a 2-story, 80 x 
130-foot factory building to be erected at 
Sepviva and Butler streets, for the Belmont 
Packing & Rubber Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, — The Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Nineteenth street and Allegheny 
avenue, has let contracts for the erection of 
an 8-story, 75 x 125-foot storage battery fac- 
tory addition to cost about $250,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Irwin & Leighton are 
estimating for a 132 x 326-foot machine-shop; 
a 75 x 134-foot blacksmith-shop and a 75 x 
280-foot yard runway to be erected at the 
Worth Bros. Co. plant of the Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Co. at Coatesville, Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA. — The Turner Concrete 
Steel Co. has been awarded a contract for a 
5-story, reinforced concrete addition to the 
plant of Alexander Bros. It is estimated that 
the cost of the structure will be about $75,000. 
G. P. Pawling is the engineer in charge of the 
work, 

PITTSBURGH.—The Fort Pitt Rivet Co. 
has been incorporated; $30,000 capital stock; 
by W. E. Walsh, J. M. Taylor and J. W. 
Matterer, Pittsburgh. 

PITTSBURGH. — The Highland Iron Co. 
has been incorporated; $10,000 capital* stock; 
by Stephen Stone and €. M. McKinney, 
Pittsburgh, and R. J. Esler, Tarentum, Pa. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Keystone Evaporation 
Construction Co. has been incorporated; $20,- 
000 capital stock; by H. E. Andrews, W. J. 
Donnelly, West Homestead, W. G. Page, 
Youngstown and M. Flemming, Butler, Pa. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Diamond Smokeless 
Coal Co. has been incorporated; $100,000 cap- 
ital stock; by Frank D. Baker James Thomas, 
Charles A. Owen, Edward H. Zimmerman, H. 
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A. Ling and Phillip E. Thomas, all of Pitts- 
burgh. 


PITTSBURGH.—The General Motor Supply 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture au- 
tomobile accessories and tires; $5,000 capital 
stock; by T. E. Jenkins, New Castle, J. R. 
Davis, Pittsburgh, and C. D. Crawford, East 
Liverpool, O. 


PITTSBURGH.—The Duquesne Equipment 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture iron 
and steel and by-products from iron and steel; 
$5,000 capital stock; by L. R. Martin, A. A. 
Hillebrecht, F. J. Hulub, L. J. Barto and R. 
T. Bossell, all of Pittsburgh. 

PITTSBURGH.—The E. A. Myers Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture automobiles, 
accessories and supplies and to conduct a gar- 
age; $25,000 capital stock; by E. A. Myers, 
4311 Schenley Farms terrace, Pittsburgh, W. 
FE. Adams, 1301 Murtland avenue, and Otto 
Kostanzer, 401 North Mathilda street, Pitts- 
burgh. 

PITTSBURGH.—A charter has been filed 
in Dover, Del., by the Randall Rotary Power 
Plug Co., to manufacture spark plugs for 
motorcycles and other vehicles; $250,000 cap- 
ital stock; by J. R. Cance, H. R. Lyons, 
George H. Harton, T. M. Harton, D, W. 
King, all of Pittsburgh, and H. E. Randall, 
Dayton, O. 

PITTSBURGH.—The F. Tinker & Sons’ Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture ham- 
mers, tools, knives and specialties; $5,000 cap- 
ital stock; by Francis Tinker, 327 South At- 
lantic avenue, Uriah Tinker, 217 South Dallas 
avenue, Harvey G. Tinker, 327 South At- 
lantic avenue and Wesley R. Tinker, 6815 
Reynolds street, all of Pittsburgh. 

POTTSVILLE, PA.—The Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Light, Heat & Power Co. has been in- 
corporated; $5,000 capital stock; Van Dusen 
Rickert is interested in this project. 
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SHARON, PA.—The American Steel Foun- 
dries will erect four furnaces at its local 


plant. 


SHARON, PA.—The Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co. plans to build machine and _ blacksmith 
shops. Severn P. Ker is president of the 
company. 

SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA.—The Brown, 
Baswick Co. will build a 2-story, 40 x 100- 
foot addition. 


WEST CHESTER, PA.—The state armory 
board has awarded a contract for a 1 and 
2-story armory building to Henry L. Brown, 
1714 Samson street, Philadelphia. Phillip H. 
Johnson, Land Title building, Philadelphia, is 
architect. 

DOVER, DEL.—The Heber Door Check 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been incorporated to 
manufacture door — checks; $10,000 = capital 
stock; by R. Hartze, Pittsburgh; J. Heber 
and W. E. Black, New Martinsville, W. Va. 

DOVER, DEL.—The Featherweight Piston 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been incorporated to 
manufacture pistons, rings for connecting 
rods, etc.; $50,000 capital stock; by J. W. 
Cushing, W, J. C. Tygard, and W. A. Gil- 
lard, all of Pittsburgh. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Geo. W. Fuller, 
170 Broadway, New York, is the consulting 
engineer for a water plant to be installed at 
Wilmington. Bids on the erection of the 
buildings will be received May 12. 

BALTIMORE. — The Linde Air Products 
Co., Forty-second street building, New York, 
has plans in progress for a l-story, 100 x 
125-foot plant to be located in Baltimore. 

BALTIMORE.—The Baltimore Oil Engine 
Co., A. W. Gieske, president, 3-5 East Ger- 
man street, has let contracts for the erection 
of a l-story, 100 x 200-foot factory, to cost 
$75,000. 


Activities in the Central States 


ALLIANCE, O.—The American Steel Foun- 
dries plans to build a 65 x 150-foot addition 
to its plant. 


ALLIANCE, O. — Joseph H. McConnell, 
service director, has engaged Chester & Flem- 
ing, Pittsburgh, to prepare plans for the ex- 
tension to the city water filtration plant, and 
also specifications for a pump to be installed 
in the city, water works’ pumping station. 

BUCYRUS, O.—Bids are now being re- 
ceived by McLaughling & Hulsken, 610 Sav- 
ings bank building, Lima, on the erection of 
a 4-story and basement, 50 x 150-foot pattern 
shop to be built for the Carroll Foundry Co., 
at a cost of about $25,000. 

CANTON, O.—The Republic Stamping & 
Enameling Co. plans to erect a sheet steel mill. 

CANTON, O.—W. C. Worley, president of 
the Steiner Coal Co., states that the company 
contemplates the expenditure of $100,000 for 
a storage yard and houses. 

CINCINNATI.—Special machinery will be 
needed for the new, 108 x 118-foot, acid plant 
of the Ault & Wiborg Co. 

CINCINNATI.—The Rick Pump Co. has 
moved its plant to South and Depot streets. 
No equipment will be required. 

CINCINNATI. — The Wirthlin-Mann Co. 
has located at 318 East Third street. The 
company handles milling machines. 

CINCINNATI.—The Edna Brass Mfg. Co. 
will build a combined office and warehouse, 
adjoining its plant on Hunt street. 

CINCINNATI.—The contract for the con- 
struction of an automobile speedway to cost 
$250,000, has been let to Edward Ryan. Work 


will be started at once. About 500 tons of 
reinforcing steel is needed for the work. 


CINCINNATI.—The Pittsburgh Glass Co. 
contemplates the erection of a glass factory 
on a 1,200-acre site at the mouth of the Great 
Miama river, near Cleves. 
CINCINNATI.—Bids for a Y. M. C. A. 
building will be opened May 27. The struc- 
ture will cost about $300,000 and will have a 
frame work of steel, involving about 1,800 
tons of structural material. 

CINCINNATI, The railroad bridge on 
Springfield pike north of the Carthage fair 
grounds will be lengthened and widened con- 
siderably according to the commissioners, who 
have $83,000 for the project. 

CLEVELAND.—The Jordan Motor Car Co. 
has taken out a permit for erecting a $25,000 
plant at 1054 East 152nd street. The Crowell, 
Lundoff & Little Co. is the contractor. 

CLEVELAND.—The Guarantee Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. has been incorporated; $10,000 capital 
stock; by Oscar Lustig, Arthur Friedman, E. 
C, Daoust, C. R. Cross and D. R. Wilkin. 

CLEVELAND. - The Holl Stamping & 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated; $20,000 cap- 
ital stock; by O. D. Eshelman, L. M. Men- 
ger, M. K. Kurker, B. A, Shatto and L. C. 
Shaver. 

CLEVELAND.—Bids will be received in 
about a month for 11 buildings to be erected 
for the Willard Storage Battery Co. Ten of 
these buildings will be I-story, 101 x 180 
feet, and one 80 x 595 feet. 

COLUMBUS, O. — The Diamond Metal 
Stamping Co. has decreased its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $25,000, 


COLUMBUS, O.—The Peerless Stove & 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated; capital 
stock, $25,000; by H. E. Stafford and others. 

DRESDEN, O.—This city is bidding for 
the plant of a new strawboard manufacturing 
company which is being incorporated for 
$150,000 by P. C. Shipps, Pleasant Valley, 
and E. U. Marquand, Conesville. 

EAST LIVERPOOL, O.—Bids on a $15,- 
000, 2-story factory addition for the Ada- 
mant Porcelain Co. will be received by C. 
M. Metsch, First National bank, about 
June 1. 

HAMILTON, O.—The Harrison Balancing 
Machine Co. has been incorporated; $1,500,- 
000 capital stock; by M. A. Fanning, J. B. 
Harrison and G. F. Osler. The company 
will extend its business. Equipment needed 
at present consists of a few special machines. 

KINGS MILLS, O.—The Peters Cartridge 
Co. will build a new power plant for its 
factory at Kings Mills. The company is com- 
pleting a new munitions manufacturing build- 
ing 62 x 316 feet, three stories. 

LORAIN, O.—Bids for the construction of 
the superstructure for the Beaver creek bridge 
at Oak Point will be opened May 25. 

MARION, O.—The Delta Electric Co. will 
rebuild its plant which was damaged by fire 
recently with a loss of $25,000. 

MARRIETTA, O.—The factory building of 
the North Western Chemical Co. at East 
Norwood will be started as soon as a spur 
track to the site has been completed. 

MASSILLON, O.—The Idea Wheel Co., 
manufacturer of automobile ~wheels, wi!l erect 
@ new plant in Massillon. 
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SANDUSKY, O. — The Bayview Foundry 
Co. will make extensive additions to its local 
plant. 


SANDUSKY, O.—The Federal commercial 
club contemplates the signing of a contract 
which will bring a steam forge and drop 
forge company employing about 100 men to 
Sandusky. 


SIDNEY, 0.—The Big Four railroad will 
expend $75,000 on the construction of a bridge 
across the Miama river, east of Sidney. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—The Wescott Motor 
Co. will occupy the Buckeye division of the 
American Seeding Co. about July 1. Ma- 
chinery will be installed soon. 

TOLEDO, O.—The Central Ohio Faper Co. 
is erecting a 4-story, 63 x 120-foot building to 
cost $30,000 on Ontario street. 

WARREN, O.—The Standard Car Co. con- 
templates the expenditure of about $1,000,000 
on a plant for the manufacture of steel 
tank and other cars. 


WARREN, 0O.—The Heltzel Steel Form & 
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WELLSBURG, W. VA.—The Wellsburg & 
Eastern Railroad Co. has been incorporated 
for the purpose of constructing a _ railroad 
from Wellsburg, Brooks county, W. Va., to 
Washington, Pa., following Buffalo Creek. H. 
O. Wells is president, and Neil Moran, is 
secretary and treasurer. 

ATTICA, IND.—The National Car Coupler 
Co. is building an addition to its local plant 
to cost $100,000. 

BRAZIL, IND.—Johnson & Miller, archi- 
tects, 105 South Seventh street, Terre Haute, 
are receiving bids on a factory addition for 
the Wood Turret Machine Co., David Wood, 
manager. This building will be one story, 
80 x 101 feet. 

BRISTOL, IND.—The Bristol Electric Co. 
has been incorporated; $5,000 capital stock; 
by H. L. Hartenstein, J. C. Upton, and L. 
H. Upton. 

CLINTON, IND.—The Clinton Switch Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture railroad 
supplies; $10,000 capital stock; by Howard 
Hughes and Arthur Ferguson. 
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be equipped with two 1,500-kilowatt generator 
sets, one 500-kilowatt generator set, and a 
storage battery with a capacity of 20,000 
ampere-hours. 

INDIANAPOLIS. — The Federal Pattern 
Works has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture metal and wood patterns; $10,000 capital 
stock; by Thomas A. Lavelle, Frank D. Hen- 
vie and Thomas J. Jones. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The H. L. Bass & Co., 
801 Hume-Mansur building, architects, are pre- 
paring plans for a l-story factory, 280 x 300 
feet to cost $40,009, for the Western Columbia 
Cabinet Co. Information may be obtained 
from A. Stout, Salem, Ind. 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—The Fort Wayne & 
Northern Indiana Traction Co. is preparing to 
erect a 400-foot steel bridge over the Wildcat 
creek, east of Lafayette. 

MUNCIE, IND.—The Muncie Water Works 
Co. is planning improvements to cost $40,000. 

RICHMOND, IND.—Plans for a 700-foot 
bridge to replace the present one over the 
Whitewater river will be drawn for the com- 





*Motor-Driven Machines 





One 36-inch x _ 18-foot piston 
lathe. 

One 36-inch turret lathe. 

Four 18-inch x 10-foot engine 
lathes. 

One 16-inch x 
lathe. 

One 42-inch vertical turret lathe. 

One flue cutter to take up to 6 
inches. 

One 24-inch crank shaper. 

One 24-inch crank shaper for lo- 
comotive rod _ brasses. 

One 24-inch x 24-inch crank 
planer. 

One iron frame dimension planer. 

One 42-inch upright drill press. 

One 20-inch upright drill press. 

One 6-foot full universal radial 
drill. 

One double emery grinder. 

One power hammer. 

One pipe threading machine for 
1%-inch to 6-inch pipe. 


10-foot turret 





North Western Railroad Subsidiary Inquires for Tools 


Modern machine shop equipment involving 43 tools will be purchased by the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railroad, Lester S. Carroll, 


general purchasing agent, Chicago. 


One pipe threading machine. 

One heavy bar shear for 24-inch 
round and 1% x 6-inch bar iron. 

One 12-foot plate bending rolls 
for l-inch plates. 

One double punch and shear, 36- 
inch throat. 

One power forcing press, 50 
tons. 

One pneumatic spring bending 
press, 60 tons. 

One 3-inch bolt heading and 
forging machine. 

One 20-inch x 12-foot engine 
lathe. 

One l-inch bolt heading, upset- 
ting and forging machine. 

One double axle lathe. 

One pipe threading machine for 
Y%4-inch to 2-inch pipe. 

One universal milling machine. 


*All motors are to be direct- 
connected, 220-volt, 60-cycle, 3- 
phase machines. 


Belt-Driven Machines 


One 18-inch x 10-foot engine 
lathe. 

One 16-inch x 8-foot engine lathe. 

Two turret head bolt cutters to 
take up to 1%-inch stock. 

One 24-inch crank shaper. 

One power grindstone for 50- 
inch diameter stones. 

One double cylinder pneumatic 
flue welding and swedging ma- 
chine. 

One wet turret twist drill grinder. 

One locomotive link grinding 
machine. 


Miscellaneous Machines 

One hand-operated spring plate 
rolling-in machine. 

One portable pneumatic pipe- 
bending and forming machine. 

One No. 1 American Toledo ad- 
justable stock and dies. 

One deep-thread hand lever 
punch. 





Iron Co. has been incorporated; $50,000 cap- 
ital stock; by .M. C. Boyd, J. N. Heltzel, E. 


Niskenan, M. E. Gilmer and M. M. 


Heltzel. 


WOOSTER, O. — The Kelly Springfield 


Tire Co., Akron, will make additions to its 
Wooster plant, which it recently purchased. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Plans for a 2,800-foot 


steel bridge to span the Mahoning river and 
the railroad tracks between Federal and Di- 
vision streets have been prepared by the county 
engineer. The structure will cost $400,000. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—County commissioners 
have awarded the contract for constructing a 
reinforced concrete bridge, about 70 feet long, 
at McCartney road, across Lincoln Park, to 
R. C. Shook, Youngstown. The cost will be 
about $5,416. 

POINT PLEASANT, W. VA.—The Ma- 
rietta Mfg. Co. has awarded a contract to the 
C. B. Kimberly Co., Wheeling, for a 100 x 
260-foot mill-construction building, to cost 


$25,000. 


FERDINAND, IND. — The Pet-Son Pump 
Co., capital $10,000, has been incorporated to 
manufacture pumps. Directors are Theodore 
Peters, Albert F. Sonderman, and Joseph A. 
Sonderman. 


FRANKFORT, IND.—The Graham-Ingram 
Enameling Co., McKeesport, Pa., is building a 
factory and office building on a 10-acre site, 
to cost $37,000. 

HAMMOND, IND. — The Builders’ Iron 
Works Co. has incorporated; $9,000 capital 
stock; by J. H. McClay, Bruhn and F. R. 
Betz. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Frank P. Reidel, archi- 
tect, 17 Aetna Trust buiiding, is receiving bids 
on two warehouses, each 70 x 425 feet. They 
are to be of brick and steel construction and 
will cost $150,000 each. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—At a cost of $300,000 
the Indianapolis Light & Heat Co. proposes 
to build and install a new electric sub-station 
at 371 South Illinois street. The plant is ex- 
pected to be in operation by Oct. 1 and will 


missioners. This structure will cost $300,000; 
another bridge to cost $200,000 has also been 
ordered. 


ROCHESTER, IND.—The Rochester Elec- 
tric Light, Heat & Power Cc. is considering 
the construction of a 9-mile transmission line 
C. A. Davis is superintendent. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—The Peerless Brass 
Foundry & Machinery Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with a capitalization of $1,000. Direct- 
ors are J. H. Woodward, Robert F. Miller, 
and John A. Wilskey. 

WEST BEND, IND.—The West Bend wool- 
en mills will build a shop, 150 x 200 feet, a 
power house, 50 x 60 feet, and a dye room 
44 x 75 feet and 25 feet high. Information 
in regard to this work may be obtained from 
J. Glebe. 

CHICAGO.—Kusel & Harris, 30 North La- 
Salle street, will build a 4-story apartment 
hotel, 130 x 178 feet to cost $250,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Lasker Iron Works, 2830 
South Ashland avenue, is building an addi- 
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tional boiler shop, 7-story, 100 x 300 feet, to 
cost $25,000. 
CHICAGO.—The Best Aluminum Co. of 


America has been incorporated; $1,000 capital 


stock; by E. Hoffman, Mathias Schutter and 
Robert F. Brown. 

CHICAGO.—The 
been incorporated; 
Walter A. 
Daniel O'Connell. 


CHICAGO.—The 


Metal Co. has 
Stock; by 
Martin and 


Goldberg 
$5,000 capital 
Sweitzer, Charles J. 
South Shore Foundry Co. 
incorporated; $250,000 capital stock; 
Perz, William Riddle and Albert H. 


street. 


has been 
by Allis 
Victor, 

CHICAGO.—The Sasgen Derrick Co., 
North Racine avenue, is about to build a fac- 
tory and office building, 1 and 2-story, 67 x 207 
feet. Arthur Jacebs, 128 North LaSalle street, 
is the architect. 

CHICAGO,.—Woodmansee & 
38 South street, are inter- 
auxiliary Wis- 
consin, to be located at Portage, Pairie du Sac 
or Kilbourne, to cost $900,000. 


227 Swann 


2053 


Davidson, en- 
gineers, Dearborn 
project in 


ested in an power 


GENESEO, ILL.—Plans are being consid- 
ered by the city of Geneseo for a municipal 
electric light plant. J. C. Parker is the en- 


gineer in charge. 
JOLIET, ILL.—The Joliet Stove Works will 
build a one-story addition, 30 x 80 feet, to its 
local 
JOLIET, ILL.—The Syracuse Crucible Steel 
Co. of America is building a wire mill, 2-story, 
75 x 290 feet, to cost $50,000 at Joliet. 
MOLINE, ILL.—The 
incorporated; 


Wells, 


plant. 


Moline Gas Stove Co. 
$10,000 capital stock; 
Erick J. Larson and 


has been 
by Edward W. 
Carl Johnson. 


NEOGA, ILL.—Brown & Zimmerman are 


making plans to establish a stove foundry to 
cost $35,000 at Neoga. 

STERLING, ILL. - The Novelty Iron 
Works Co. is having constructed a 22 x 28- 


foot, brick addition to be used as a fuel 
house. 

SYCAMORE, ILL.—The [Illinois Wire & 
Cable Co. has been incorporated; $125,000 cap- 
ital stock; by Louis Koth, Max E. Mueller 
and H. W. F. Phingsten. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Gavin, Ritchie 


& Son are building a foundry to cost $7,000. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—The Rich Twist 
Drill Co., Chicago, will build a factory build- 
ing and two shops to cost $50,000. Joseph C. 


Llewellyn, 38 South Dearborn street, archi- 
tect, is taking bids for this work. 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH.—The Saranac 


Machine Works will build an addition to its 
local plant. 

CHELSEA, MICH. 
has been re-organized with a capital of $50,000 
and will build a new plant. M. J. Dunkle is 
president of this concern. 

DETROIT.—The Detroit Auto Crank Co. is 
building a factory on Piquette avenue. 

DETRCIT.—The General Aluminum & Brass 
Mfg. Co., St. Aubin street, is planning to en- 
large its plant. 

DETROIT.—The Gas Oil Stove Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture stoves; $50,- 
William J. Nathan 
Daines. 

Machine Co. has 
machine shop 
Alfred Rob- 


Cassidy. 


The Chelsea Screw Co. 


000 capital stock; by Rest, 
C. Chapman and Hawley E. 

DETROIT. 
been incorporated to conduct a 
business; $50,000 capital stock; by 
Sullivan and D. P. 


The Robinson 


inson, Michael 
DETROLT.- 


been 


Bearing & Casting 
manufacture 


stock; by 


The Detroit 
incorporated to 
foundry products; $110,000 capital 
Edward H. Mills, Thomas P. Nerny and Fred 
J. Candt. 
IRONWOOD, 


expects to 


Co. has 


MICH. The Oliver Iron 


electrify its power 


Mining Co. 
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plants at the Norrie, East Norrie and Pabst 
mines at Ironwood, at a cost of nearly 
$1,000,000. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. — G. G, Worden, 


Bank building, has com- 
2-story, 35 x 45-foot 
building for the Har- 
$10,000, 


Citizens 


architect, Kalamazoo 
pleted plans for a 
laboratory and 
row Spring Co It will cost about 

MARSHAL, MICH.—The Marshal 


Telephone Co. 


service 


struction of four exchange buildings with 
equipment and extensions. 
MUSKEGON, MICH.—The Piston Ring Co. 


is to build two additional struciures at a cost 
of $75,000 to double its capacity. 

ANTIGO, WIS.—Mayer 
machinists, taken 
machine shop of the 
overhauling the 


founders and 
foundry and 
Hoist Co. 
installing 


sros., 
have over the 
International 
and are plant and 
some new equipment, including two 2-ton, elec- 


tric traveling cranes. 


ANTIGO, WIS.—A potash plant to utilize 
all wood ashes from the saw and lumber 
mills near Antigo is being established ‘by 
Coe Fischer, T. M. Yancy and Paul Fischer, 
all of Milwaukee. The firm is incorporated 
as the Antigo Potash Co.; $15,000 capital 
stock. 

ANTIGO, WIS. The Langlade Lumber 


Co., which is building a $100,000 sawmill and 
woodworking plant, has purchased the Mason 
planing mill at Mason, Wis., a steel structure 
taken 
re-erected at Antigo The 
transferred. The company will 


down in sections and 
equipment will 
also be build 
4.7 miles of logging railway at once and ex- 
addition to 


which is being 


pects to add more mileage, in 


rebuilding the present lines. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS.—A. Guthrie & 


Co., Endicott building, St. Paul, has taken a 
contract for erecting an 80-foot bridge over 
the Chippewa river for the Chicago, St. Paul, 


Minneapolis & Omaha railroad. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—The Gillete 
Tire Co., 316 street, has 
work on the 
manufacturing plant 
constructed last fall. The 
Coelws-Vandanaker Co., 
building will be 1-story 


Safety 
Barstow started 
superstructure of its tire and 
foundations for 


work 


rubber 
which 
is in charge of the 
St. Paul. The main 
and 90 x 250 feet, as previously noted. 

HIGHLAND, WIS.—The 
Mine Co. has been incorporated; $50,000 cap- 
ital stock; by Bros., Milwaukee, who 
recently purchased the Lampe property for 
$25,000 and will $10,000 on a 
trating mill and power house, to be erected 
by the Galena Iron Works, Galena, Ill. The 
tract consists of 80 acres. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—The Bain Wagon Co., 
Kenosha, has broken ground for a large ad- 
dition to its plant, affording 64,000 square feet 
The buildings will be of 


53. x 237 


were 


Lampe- Highland 
Saxe 


spend concen- 


of additional space. 
brick, steel and mill 
feet and 45 x 175 feet, all three stories. The 


construction, 


steel work is being fabricated by the North- 
western Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee. 
LUXEMBOURG, WIS.—A 30 x _ 60-foot 


addition to the foundry and machine shop of 

the Liebl & Retzloff Mfg. Co. will be erected 

at once. 
MADISON, WIS. 


consin has awarded the contract for the new 


The University of Wis- 


pumping station to serve the university group 
to T. C. McCarthy, Madison, at $13,500. 
Equipment will be purchased at once. M. E. 
McCaffrey is secretary. 
MADISON, WIS.—The Mueller 
tion Co., 179 West Washington 
cago, has taken a contract for the erection of 
a 4-story concrete and brick pack 
ing plant for the Farmers’ Co-Operative Pack- 
ing Co., Madison. The cost will be 
$300,000. The 


225 feet, 


Construc 
street, Chi- 


reinforced 


over 


main building will be 100 x 


will expend $33,000 on the con-- 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS.—AIl contracts have 
been awarded by the Claus Automatic Gas 
Cock Co., 2603 Vliet street, on its new foun- 
Booth street. The 
feet. 


dry and machine shop on 
building will be 90 x 150 
MILWAUKEE. Articles 
have been filed by the Blizzard Refrigerating 
Machine Co., Milwaukee. The capital stock 
is $8,000 and the incorporators are O. H. 
Gaulke, L. Pierron and C. Schweinle. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The C. 
Co., Milwaukee, has taken contract 
cating and erecting the structural 
the new $65,000 office building to be 
at Marquette, Mich., by J. L. Longyear. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Manufacturers’ 
Foundry Co. has contracts for the 
erection of a 1-story brick and steel, 84 x 100- 
foot foundry addition. The work will be done 
Milwaukee General Construction Co., 


of incorporation 


Hennecke 
for fabri- 
steel on 
erected 


awarded 


by the 
857 Eighth avenue. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. — The. Milwaukee 
Auto Engine & Supply Co., 841 Twenty-ninth 
Thurner Heat Treating Co., 
Milwaukee, are 
hardening furnace ca- 


street, and the 
126 Ferry street, 
their heat 


increasing 


treating and 


pacity. A small furnace for making high- 
speed tool steel is being installed by the 
Thurner company. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. — From $40,000 to 


light plant 


once to construct 


municipal electric 


be used at 


$50,000 of the 
bond issue will 
illumination system in 
plans for the 


a distributing and 


newly annexed territory. The 


being prepared by Engineers 
Vaughan, & Sweet, Majestic 
and contemplate the use of waste steam and 
from plants, 


light plant are 


Meyer building, 


surplus power various municipal 
Fred G. Simmons, 
works, is in charge. 

RACINE, WIS.—The Gorton Fence Co. has 
$10,000 capital stock; by 


Gittings and A. R. 


commissioner of public 


incorporated; 
Gorton, C. C. 


been 
George 
Janecky. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Optenberg Iron 
Works has contract for erecting an addition 
to the municipal pumping station, which will 
contain a new 12,000,000-gallon Allis-Chalmers 


pump and_ three 300-horsepower Wickes 
boilers. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—Ground has _ been 


broken by Wm 
tractors for the new 


Guenther & Sons, general con- 
$35,000 factory of the 
J. C. Nichols Harness Co., now located at 
Janesville, Wis. The factory will be of brick 
and steel construction, 70 x 236 feet, and the 
feet. The Nichols com- 
move all its present equipment to 
require considerable addi- 
machinery and power equipment. The 
Sheboygan, is backing the 


power plant, 32 x 79 
pany will 
Sheboygan, and will 
tional 
Home “Security Co., 
project. 
WAUKESHA, WIS.—The 
Co. is 
foundry. The 
bile engine castings. The present 


Werra Aluminum 
preparing plans for an addition to its 
in automo- 
plant con- 


sists of the former car shops of the Wisconsin 


concern specializes 


Central railroad. 
WEST ALLIS, WIS.—The Radcliffe Mfg. 
Co. is building a new warehouse, 48 x 54 feet, 
3-story and basement. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture seal- 
$5,000 capital stock; by B. B. 
Schneider and R. B. 


The American Sealer 


ing machines; 


Bennett, J. W. Gordon. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—The Signalite Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture au- 
tomatic automobile signaling devices; $50,000 


capital stock; by W. M. Farr, L. F. 
L. R. Fraker. 

PLATTSBURG, MO. asked 
soon for a waterworks system to cost $35,000. 
FE. B. Murray, 920 Walnut street, Kansas City, 
Mo., is the engineer. 

ST. LOUIS.—Kennerly 
building, 


Jones and 


Bids will be 


& Stiegemeyer, 505 


senist architects, are preparing plans 
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for a hotel, 16 stories, 74 x 109 feet. Bids 
will be taken by May 20. 

ST. LOUIS.—William P. McMahon, archi- 
tect, is making plans for a 5-story hotel to 


cost $50,000, on which bids will be taken by 
the architect about May 15. 


ST. LOUIS.—Bids will be received by the 
city of St. Louis, room 315 city hall, until 
May 19, for 26,900 feet of 36-inch lockbar, 
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steel-coated water pipe or 36-inch riveted 
steel-coated water pipe, and for the laying of 
the pipe. ¥or further address 
water “conimissioner, department of public 
utilities, city hall. 


CROOKSTOWN, MINN.—Work on the new 
steel bridge at the Northern 
Pacific railroad will commence soon. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The Coffetone Mfg. Co., 


information 


Crookstewn for 


1073 


202 Lumber Exchange building, will build a 4 
story factory, 40 x 100 feet, for which plans 
will be ready May 15. H. E. Walker is the 
architect with offices at the same address, 

MINNEAPOLIS.—The Minneapolis Gen- 
eral Electric Co. is planning a hydro-electric 
project on the Mississippi river, about 32 
miles north of Minneapolis, at a cost of $2,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000, and to generate 100, 
000-horsepower. 


In the South and Around the Gulf — 


PULASKI, VA.—The Pulaski Foundry & 
Machinery Co, has been incorporated; $50,000 
capital two 40 x 130-foot 
buildings are now being prepared. 

CULLOHEE, N. C.—The 
ing Co. has been incorporated 


stock. Plans for 


Cullohee Mill- 
$10,000 capital 


stock; by C. J. Harris, A. C. Reynolds and 
others. 

GLASDEN, ALA.—Work on the machine 
and pattern shops of the National Pipe & 
Foundry Co.’s new plant at Attala will start 
soon, 

COVINGTON, KY.—Plans for the con- 


struction of a high school building will be 
completed in 30 days for the board of educa- 
tion. About 100 tons of structural 
sides re-enforcing bars will 
building will cost $250,000. 


ARKANSAS CITY.—The Lambe & Den- 
marke Light & Water Co. is planning im- 
provements, which include a 120-horsepower 
crude oil engine, a 100-kilowatt generator, cen- 
trifugal pumps of 300 to 400 gallons per min- 
ute capacity, motor, pipe, and wire. The es- 
timated cost of the project is $20,000. 

BENTONVILLE, 
$20,000 are being 


steel be- 
be needed. The 


ARK.—Improvements _ to 


cost planned for a water 


works and electric light plant, by Albert C. 
Moore, engineer, Frisco building, Joplin, Mo. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Burlington 
Separator Co., 307 South Third street, Bur- 
lington, Ia., is seeking a building in which 
to install foundry and machine shop equip- 
ment for producing cream separators. The 


machinery will be electrically driven. 
POCAHONTAS, ARK.—Plans by the J. B. 
McCrary Co., Atlanta, Ga., for a waterworks 
system to cost $46,000 have been subriritted to 
the water district. 
AUSTIN, TEX.—The 
Elevator Co. has been 
capital stock; by J. IL. 
and T. C. Henry. 
BRYAN, TEX.—A the 
struction of a $40,000 animal husbandry build- 


San Saba Mill & 
incorporated; $14,000 
Carson, J. W. Fry, 


contract for con- 


ing has been awarded to the McKenzie Con- 


struction Co., San Antonio, Tex., by the 
Agricultural & Mechanical college at Col- 
lege station. 

DALLAS, TEX.—The Texas Iron & Metal 
Co. has been incorporated; $10,000 capital 
stock; by Aaron Grossman, Mosés Feldman 


and A. Z. Goldstein. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Contracts amounting to 
$3,950 were awarded to Jesse T. Thach by 
the city council for the construction of two 
steel bridges over the San Gabriel river and 
the Turkey creek. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—The Tennent-Lovegrove 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
steel products; $10,000 capital stock; by W. 
H. Lovegrove, J. A. Tennent and G. Hamman. 

WACO, TEX.—The Texas Power & Light 
Co. will install four 600-horsepower boilers at 
its local plant early next month. 


BLACKWELL, OKLA.—Citizens of Black- 
well have voted $32,000 in bonds for a water- 
works system, $10,000 for electric light exten- 
and $18,000 for storm sewers. Con- 
tracts will be let in May. 

DEWAR, OKLA.—Bonds for 
been voted for 
works system, 

HOBART, OKLA.—The Armstrong Steel 
Separator Co., recently organized with $100,000 
capital stock, will establish a foundry and ma- 
chine shop. C. Armsfrong is interested. 

NEW WILSON, OKLA.—Bonds for $25,000 
have been voted for an electric light and 
waterworks plant. 


sions 


$48,000 have 
the construction of a water- 


New Business in Eastern Canada 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—The Dominion 


Co. has been awarded the contract for a bridge 
St. Boniface to 


Bridge 


between Winnipeg and cost 


$360,000. 

BELLEVILLE, ONT.—The 
contemplating the making of a 
plant, 


city council is 
number of ad- 
ditions to the waterworks including a 
new pump to be installed at the pumping sta- 
tion. J. W. clerk to the 

BERLIN, ONT.—Bids will soon be asked on 
a large addition to the boiler house and plant 
of the Gas & Electric Co., Gaukel 


Holmes is council. 


street, Ber- 


lin. Mr. McIntyre is superintendent of the 
plant. 

BERLIN, ONT.—Harry Tolton, Ltd., has 
been incorporated to manufacture machinery ; 


directors 
Wm. 


$150,000 capital stock; provisional 
are Edwin P. Clement, E. W. 
P. Clement, and others of Berlin. 
DUNDAS, ONT#—A 
mitted to the taxpayers 
prowal for the 
posal” plant to cost 
Caz; of To: Ont., 
charge of. the works. 
GUELPH, ONT.—The 
Co. has incorporated to 
business of a foundry and machine 
to manufacture machinery, 
etc.; $250,008 capifal stock; by~James E. Day, 
26 Adelaide Street “West, Joseph P. Walsh, 
Alan C. Fleming and_othérs, all of Toronto. 
HAMILTON, ONT.—The Hamilton Tar & 
Ammonia Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to 
manufacture 


Clement, 


by-law will be sub- 


shortly for the ap- 
construction of a dis- 
$38,600. 


the 


sewage 
Murray-Love 


Toronto, are engineers in 


Louden Machinery 


been carry on the 


shop and 


tools, iron, steel, 


chemicals, drugs, oils, ammonia, 


tar, etc.; $50,000 capital stock; provisional 


‘ 


Robert C. 
Proctor 


directors are 
tin, Alex J. 


HAMILTON, 
Metal Co. 
struction of 


Fearman, R. C. Mar- 


and others of Hamilton. 


ONT.—The 
will commence 
a $6,000 addition to 
street. 


Sheet 
the con- 
its plant on 


Dominion 
at once on 


Burlington 


HAMILTON, 
market 


ONT.—The board of 
for mechanical rakes for the 
pumping station. A. F. Ma- 
callum is the engineer in charge of the work. 
LONDON, ONT.—The 
soon be in the 
working machinery, 
The 
the new 

LONDON, 


been 


control 
is in the 


Gage avenue 


school board will 


market for iron and wood- 


electrical equipment, etc. 


board will also install a new boiler in 


technical school. 
ONT. 
incorporated to 


Ltd., 


oils, 


Yocum Faust, has 
dyes, 
capital stock; by 
R. Kemp, Edward 


London, 


manufacture 
$50,000 
Harold 
and others of 

MATHESON, ONT.—The 
contemplating the erection of a 


chemicals, etc.; 


George S. Gibbons, 
H. Braund 
town council is 
waterworks 


$25,000.- F. W. 


and sewage plant to cost 
Rockall is clerk to the council. 

MONTROSE, ONT.—The Canadian 
Co. work on the construction 
of a plant which will cost approximately $100,- 
000. Ont., 
is a director of the 

MONTROSE, 
menced at 


Aloxite 
has commenced 


Alexander Fraser, Niagara,: Falls, 
company. 
ONT.—Work 


once on a round 


will be 
house, 


com- 
coal dock 

$250,000 
Co. The 


and other buildings which will cost 


for the Michigan Central Railway 


contract for this work has been awarded td 
Wallbridge & Aldinger, Detroit. 
oe 4 seo ge-+e ‘e s . 


NEW TORONTO, ONT.—The Brown Cop- 
per & Brass Rolling Mills Co. is btilding a 
plant at New Toronto, Ont., which will cost 
about $150,000. A new addition is. also be- 
ing constructed for the manufactusg of 
shrapnel shells. * 

NEW TORONTO, ONT.—The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. will build one of the 
largest and most up-to-date plants in - Canada 
for the manufacture of rubber tires, etc. The 
new plant will be built at the corner of 
Ninth avenue and Lake Shore road. The fac- 
tory will be a fireproof structure, constructed 
of brick and steel and will cost $200,000. This 
company has a large plant at Bowmanville, 
Ont., which will be operated solely for the 
manufacture of rubber heels. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—The Imperial Realty Co. 
has plans prepared and will commerce at 
once the erection of a power station on Slater 
street, Ottawa, to be of brick and concrete 
The station will cost $30,000. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—The E. B. Nagle Mining 
Co. has been incorporated to carry on a gen- 
eral mining business and to crush, melt, refine 
and treat metals, ores, minerals, etc. ; $130,000 
stock; by John A. McDonald; Joseph 
D. Moyneur, Richard F. Nagle and others, all 
of Ottawa. 

RENFREW, ONT.--The water-power, dry 
house of the O’Brien Munition plant ...was 
daniaged by fire May 5 with a loss of $40,000, 

RIDGETOWN, ONT. — The town council 
will make additions to the water works plant 
té cost $10,000. D. “Cochrane is clerk td the 
council. ' 


construction. 


capital 


wh» 





IRON AND STEEL PRICES 





PIG IRON 

(Lower price to July 1; higher to Jan. 1.) 
Bessemer valley ............... $21.00 to 21.50 
ON SS eee eee 18.95 to 19.20 
RR ne 19.20 
Basic, NS 6 O0.5".0 000s 20.50 to 21.00 
NN kn cs cnen cg eine es 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......... 19.45 to 19. 
Malleable foundry, Chicago..... 19.5 


Malleable foundry, Philadelphia.. 21.50 to 21. $ 


Mallieable foundry, Buffalo...... 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1X foundry, Philadelphia... 21.00 to 21.50 
No, 2 foundry, Pittsburgh...... 19.45 to 19.95 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland....... 19.30 to 19.80 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton ........ 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago......... 19.00 
No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia... 20.50 to 21.00 


No. 2X foundry, N. J. tidewater 20.50 to 21.00 


No. - foundry, Buffalo........ 18.50 to 19.00 
No. lain, ie ay -aiir shea ye 20.00 to 20.50 
No. Fi plain, J. tidewater..... 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 plain, Niufiale niecehene 44 de 18.25 to 18.75 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham . 15.00 to 15.50 
No, 2 southern, Cincinnati...... 17.90 to 18.40 
No, 2 southern, Chicago ....... 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 southern, Phila. delivery... 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland,..... 19.00 to 19.50 


No, 2 southern, New York docks 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 southern, Boston docks... 19.25 to 19.75 
No. 2 south. interior, New Eng. 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis....... 18.40 to 18.90 
Virginia No, 2X, furnace....... 18.50 to 19.90 
Virginia 2X, Philadelphia....... 21.25 to 21.75 
Virginia No. 2X, Jersey City... 21.00 to 21.50 
Virginia 2X, Boston points..... 21.75 to 22.25 
Gray forge, eastern Pa......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh ........ 18.95 
Gray forge, Birmingham........ 14 00 to 14.50 
Silveries, 8 per cent, furnace.... 27.00 to 29.00 
Silveries, 8 r cent, Chicago... 31.50 
Low phos. Standard, Phila...... 34.00 to 35.00 
Tow phos. Lebanen. Pa. furnace 30.00 to 32.00 


Low phos. Pittshurgh .......... 30.00 to 31.00 
Charcoal, Lake Superior, Chgo., 

i Oe eee ete tecks 19.75 to 22.25 
Charcoal, Buffalo .............. 21.00 to 22.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham ...+ 22.50 to 23.00 

IRON ORE 


Lake Superior Ores. 
(Lower Lake Ports.) 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent, ton....$4.45 


Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent, ton....... 4.20 
Old range non-Bess., 51% per cent, ton.. 3.70 
Mesabi non-Bess., 51% per cent, ton..... 3.55 


Eastern Ores. 

(Per unit delivered eastern Pennsylvania.) 
Pt. Henry fur., 60 per cent, unit. 8.5c to 8.9c 
Local N. Y. and N. J. ores, unit. 8.5c to 8.75c 
Port Henry lump, at mines, ton. $4.00 

Foreign Ores. 
(Per unit mam § alg 
(Prices nominal.) 


Foreign Bess., 50 to 65 per cent..... 8 to 8% 
For’n non-Bess., 50 to 65 per cent... 8to8% 
COKE 
(At the ovens.) 

Connellsville furnace (nom.)...... $2.00 to 2.50 
Connellsville fur., contract........ 2.50 to 3.00 
Connellsville foundry, contract..... 3.50 to 3.75 
Connellsville foundry ............. 4 3.00 to 3.50 
Wise county furnace, contract..... 3.00 to 3.25 
Wise county foundry, contract.... 3.50 to 3.75 
Pocahontas foundry, contract..... 3.25 to 3.75 
Pocahontas furnace, contract...... 3.00 to 3.25 
New River foundry, contract...... 3.75 to 4.25 
New River furnace, contract...... 3.25 to 3.50 
FERRO ALLOYS AND STEEL MAKING 
METALS 

Ferro manganese, 80 per cent, 

seaboard, prompt ...........- $400 
Ferro manganese, 80 per cent, 

seaboard, contract ............ 175 
Spiegel, 20 per cent, furnace, 

rompt and 2nd quarter..... 80.00 to 100.00 


Spiegel, 20 per cent, fur., last 

SSP rs eS 60.00 to 65.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Phil. 83.00 to 85.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Pbgh. 83.00 to 85.00 

Bessemer ferro-silicon, 9 per cent to 10 per 
cent, $32.00; 10 to 11 per cent, $33.00; 11 to 
12 per cent, $34.00; 12 to 13 per cent, $35.00 
a ton at the furnace at Ashland, Jackson and 
New Straitsville, 

Ferro-carbon titanium, 8 to 12% cents per 
pound in carloads. 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 





Freight Rates via Panama Canal 


Rates on_ finished materials, including 
lates, shapes, bars, wire, nails, etc., to 
acific coast points via Panama canal, 
er 100 Ibs., in carload lots, exclusive 
or insurance and dockage. 


Pen See ONE ci cbacecee renee $0.40 
UD ONE. oiviéts'b oe oc ceed es .619 
From Youngstown .....cccccccces .619 
has Leo a 5 ecb adee eb et .619 
IE gh soo 06 ales's we cine -619 
PCCM. DOOUPORVEIS 6 ccbcccccccceees -619 
IR 3. vs sce os saeco een 0d .604 
ON SOONER oc cb occdeece sees .545 
From Steelton .555 
From Bethlehem .529 
From Cleveland 65 
From Chicago .765 














SEMI-FINISHED MATERIAL 


Open hearth billets, Phila...... $50.00 to 55.00 
Forging billets, Phila........... 65.00 to 70.00 
Forging billets, Pbgh., nominal.. 65.00 to 70.00 


Forging billets, Chicago "ey oa 65.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh (nom.)... 60.00 to 65.00 
Bessemer billets, Youngstown... 45.00 to 50.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh... .. 45.00 to 50.00 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh.. 45.00 to 50.00 
Open hearth billets, Youngstown. 45.00 to 50.00 
Bess. sheet bars, Youngstown... 45.00 to 50.0¢ 
Op. h’th sheet bars, Youngstown 45.00 to 5U.v0 
Bess. sheet bars, Pittsburgh..... 45.00 to 50.00 
Open hearth sheet bars, Pbgh.. 45.00 to 50.00 
Muck bar, Pittsburgh (nominal) 40.00 to 45.00 


SKELP 


Grooved steel skelp ............ 2.50c 
Sheared steel skelp............ ‘ 2.75¢ 
RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL 
Stand. Bess. rails, Pbgh. & Chg. 1.475c 
Stan. op-h’th rails, Pbgh. & Chg. 1.565c 


Stand. Bess. rails, ts eg & Chg 


delivery after Ma 1917. 1.47%c 
Stan. op-h’th rails, Posh. & & Chg. 

delivery after May 1, . 1.56%c 
Light rails, 8 to 10 Ibs., Pbgh.. 2.25¢ 
Light rails, 8 Ib., Chicago...... 1.95c 
Light rails, 12 to 14 Ibs., Pbgh. 2.20c 
Light rails, 12 Ibs., Chicago.... 1.90c 
Light rails, 16 to 20 Ibs., Pbgh.. 2.15¢ 





Freight Rates, Pig iron 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys to:— 
EE, naa bode Goes An ee ieales «axe $0.95 








DE. Bi seiarvaacdbssdeuba vis 2.98 
SS ee ee eee F 3.18 
ES 6d 5 be Ba be wa 5 -4°0,0 Sie 2.78 
2 oa dhe oee Cheek ohne 6 ass 95 
Ben WE pk Gwuwas Che U ss 600s ee wess ee 
Buffalo to:— 
NR es dik pasa n athe seet en $1.26 
New England  3* ae 2.58 
New York and Brooklyn (all rail).. 2.58 
New York and Brooklyn (by 
CO Pakistan vets secaee ean 1.25 to 1.60 
Virginia furnaces to:— 
Boston docks (r. and w.).......... $3.05 
New England (all rail)............. 3.25 
New York dock (r. and w.)........ 2.88 
Birmingham, Ala., to:— 
8 BU al ad oks wnin bindikd bud oe $2.90 
re a ea 4.00 
Se Cv e a valk a ces otace a8 4.00 
CE WEEE, hind au b bhai 0:00's omen 2.65 
New York (all SRS ar eee ae 6.15 
De a EE i: eee 4.25 
Philadelphia (all rail) ............. 5.20 
Philadelphia (r. and w.)............ 4.00 
I gr ie ee ot 4.90 
TOS Aes on bb-cs babies cache 2.75 
Chicago to:— 
IS Oh ot oS ose es ol $2.80 
Ne ae. iat ts wWobdae # a .50 
a eS ee herne 1.40 
| FG RN ete: C 
NE ins oe et emi Jct t 1.58 
Ironton and Jackson, O., to:— 
IN ake CW4S Feds Xe NK CRE e eee $2.54 
EE 3 5c Che's » btu cick WS wanx'oreow whe 1.26 
ED sa paw Canes Lpbewedses «ol 1.62 
SI AN 6 aces 6 bunch hy eas ok ka 1.81 
ND 6 Geb 4 a's 6 be sb OW EE oS a oR 1.58 





Light rails, 16 to 20 Ibs., Chgo.. 1.85c 
Light rails, 25 to 45 lbs., Pbgh.. 2.10c 
Light rails, 25 to 45 Ibs., Chgo.. 1.80c 
Relaying rails, standard, Pbgh. 

NS ee ee See $23.00 to 24.00 
Relaying my light, Chicago.... 24.00 to 25.00 
Angle bars, st. sect., Pbgh. base 2.00c 
Angle bars, st. sections, Chgo.. 2.00c to 2.50c 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh..... 2.65c to 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.75c to 2.90¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh......... 3.25c to 3.50c 
Track bolts, Chicago .......... 3.25¢ to 3.50c 
Tee “SNE, CHRD - 6 ov id oe seine 50.00 to 55.00 


SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh.. 2.75c. to 3.25c¢ 
Structural shapes, Pbgh. (con.) 2.50c to 2.75¢ 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia 2.659c to 3.159c 


Structural shapes, Chgo....... 2.69c to 3.29c 
Structural shapes, New York.. 2.669c to 3.169c 
Tank plates, Chgo............ 3.09c to 3.49c 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh (con.) 2.75c¢ to 3.00c 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh....... 3.00c to 4.25c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia...... 2.909c to 3.909c 
Tank plates, New York....... 2.919c to 3.919c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago...... 2.69c to 3.29c 


Bars, soft steel, Pbgh. (con.).. 2.50c to 2.75¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh.... 2.75c to 3.25c 


Bars, soft steel, New York.... 2.669c to 3.169c 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia... 2.659c to 3.159c 
Hoops, carloads, Pittsburgh... 2.75¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh ........+..: 2.50¢ 
Shafting, Pbgh., contr. carloads 10 to 20 off 
Sk > See 2.35¢ to 2.50c 
Bar iron, Philadelphia........ 2.559¢ 
Bar iron, Cleveland........... 2.25¢ 
Bar rivers OS. See 2.569¢ 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh.......... 2.65c to 2.75c 
ant gr ee, RDS. veces 2.50c to 2.75c 


SHEETS AND TIN PLATE 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS PITTSBURGH 


Per lb. 
i ge. SE eA ce 
I DS oe 5s 6 9\6 0's Eels 6-02 3.00c 
ME ES ee oe ere 3.05¢ 
eR ee er 3.10¢ 
rer ae 3.20c 


BOX ANNEALED SHEETS, COLD 
ROLLED PITTSBURGH 


Se ee Oe: A ree Fe 
SS ee ee ee 2.75c to 2.85c 
eens BOO BGecsacavecsscsess SRA 
OE ES re ef 
OE ner OR 
Se Serre rrr ere ol Be 
OE ae ere Sep 3.10c to 3.20c 


GALVANIZED SHEETS OF BLACK 
SHEET GAGE, PITTSBURGH 





Oe ek err Seer gS 
NED 2S OME 
ERG oe eect cisenseees 3.95c to 4.35c 
OE | ee ee ee 4.05c to 4.45c 
a Oe eer 4.20c to 4.60c 
gE EE i” Se ee 4.40c to 4.80c 
0 ey i AR re eee: 4.55c to 4.95¢ 
EE ins Su Waia's winiade 6.6000 oa beh 4.70c to 5.10c 
Ne Meee ae ree 4.85c to 5.25¢ 
OS Aa rs ores ewer pe rs 5.00c to 5.40c 
No. 28, black, Chicago........ 3.09c to 3.19¢ 

No. 28, galvanized, Chgo...... §.19c 

No. 10, blue annealed, Phila... 3.659c to 4.159c 


No. 10, blue annealed, Chgo... 3.19c to 3.29c 
Tin plate, 100 lb., coke base..$5.00 to 5.50 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 


(Pittsburgh.) 
Black. Galv. 
Butt.-weld. 
Steel, 4% to 3 SEIOD, 0 4.0.0:005 70 50 
Iron, 4% to 1% inches........ 60 38 
Lap-weld. 
Steel, 2% to 6 inmches........ 68 48% 
BOILER TUBES 
Steel, 31%4 to 4% inches, l.c.1............ 56 
ee ee ae ee errr 44 


WIRE PRODUCTS 
(Retailers’ price 5 cents above jobbers’ 


quotations.) 
Wire nails, jobbers’, Pittsburgh. ..$2.50 to 2.60 


Plain wire, jobbers’, Pittsburgh... 2.45 
Galvanized wire, jobbers’, Pbgh... 3.15 
Polished staples, Pbgh............ 2.65 
Galvanized staples, eee 3.35 
Barb wire, painted, jobbers’, Pbgh. 2.65 
Barb wire, galv., jobbers’, Pbgh.. 3.35 





Oe nerrrnn 














a 








BOLTS AND NUTS 

(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) 

Carriage bolts, x 6 inches, smaller or 
shorter, rolled thread, 50, 10 and , cut threads 
50 and 5; larger or longer, 40 and 5 

Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts, 4% x 4 
inches, smaller or shorter, rolled 50, 10 and 
od ro 50 and 10; larger or longer, 40, 10 
an 
oe 9 pressed, semi-finished hexagon nuts, 60 
an 

Gimlet and cone point lag bolts, 60. Hot 
ressed square, blank or tapped nuts,. $2.90 off 
lst hot pressed hexagon blank or tapped, 


# ood pressed square, blank or tapped, $2.60 
off; hexagon, blank or tapped, all sizes, $3.00. 


RIVETS 
Structural rivets, Pbgh. ............+- 3.75¢ 
Structural rivets, Chgo. delivery....... 3.50¢ 
Boiler rivets, Phgh. .....cccccccseeces 3.85c 
Boiler rivets, Chgo. delivery........... 3.60¢ 


STEEL SHEET PILING 
( Pittsburgh.) 


MOOR CNR 560 00cekd cbakwie es cate cd ane 2.50¢ 
STANDARD STEEL CHAIN 
Chain, % inch proof coil..........+++- 5.00c 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 

Base price 6.00c to 6.25c per 100 pounds, 
hard, coils 1% inches and wider and by .100 
inches and heavier. 

Extra for Thickness. 

@.100-inch and thicker .........eccscsees Base 
0.050 to 0.099 } 
0.036 to 0.049 


0.035 
0.031 to 0,034 
0.026 to 0.030 





GCOSO 000.024 ..nccccccdennscsiccevccsces 0.55 
MME. < o.-: pang Ws ene tencsiegineers Shee 0.45 
ole). Aire orc pee 1.35 
A | Serre rrrrercr ee 1.75 
GES CO 0.084 occ cccnnewsccccnvdscgear ons 2.45 

ED. x) tdgbbo ewan te osu e ents bales e An 2.80 
ey <5. o. Caebpceaneesaeen eda nnestiie’ 3.15 
OGIG  _ wevapwecmcrssrereccecenerne 3.50 


Other extras as per card of March 15, 1916. 
CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Four-inch, Chicago ......cecsse: $33.50 to 34.00 
Six-inch and larger, Chicago..... 30.50 to 31.00 
Six-inch Class B, New York.... 30,5¢ 
Four-inch, Class B, New York. 33.50 


Four to six-inch, Birmingham.. 28.00 to 29.00 
Six-inch and larger, Birmingham 25.00 to 26.00 
Light weight water and gas pipe 

$1 per ton higher than stand- 


ard water. 
WAREHOUSE PRICES 
Steel bars, Chicago ........... 3.10c 
Steel squares, 2-in. & ov., Cleve. 3.75¢ 
Steel rounds, 2-in. & ov., Cleve. 3.75¢ 
Steel bars, under 2 in., Cleveland 3.25¢ 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........ 3.25c eto 
Steel bars, New York..........- 25c 
a ee ee) eee 348e 
Steel bars, Cincinnati........... 3.20c to 3.75c 
ONS. DONE Be POEs csvcisccccce 3.20c 
Steel bars, over 2-in., Buffalo... 4.20¢ 
ONE: ME TERI ow web 0'g he ce ee 3.35¢ 
ee ae eee eee 3.10¢ 
Iron bars, Cleveland ........... 3.20¢ 
Iron bars, St. Louis............ 2.75¢ 
Tron bars, re 3.20c to 3.75¢ 
Iron bars, Philadelphia.......... 3.00¢ to 3.25¢ 
trom bara, Now: Bete: 2. 6 .iscces 3.10c 
NR OER Se ae 3.10c 
ES oS re a oe 3.15¢ 
SS OS ae eee 3.20¢ 
POE, Shwaw nes owe 3.25¢ 
Se, NE Sc asees beset 3.25¢ 
Shapes, Philadelphia ........... 3.00c to 3.50c 
ee ae 3.35¢ 
Shapes and plates, Cincinnati.... 3.20c to 3.50c 
I A ok ee Cows 65s ow eins 3.50c 
NN, TE eR ae ig ag 3.55¢ 
pO SS ee ee 3.60c 
Pretes, New YOR is. iccceccvce. 4.25¢ 
i, RS eee 3.65c 
Plates, Philadelphia ............ 4.00c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chgo... 3.40c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleve.. 3.50c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Buffalo. 3.25¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets St. L... 3.45¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cinci.. 3.50¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets. St. Paul 3.50¢ 


No. 28 black sheets, Chgo...... 3.20c 





IRON AND STEEL PRICES 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 


28 black sheets, 
. 28 black sheets, Cinci 
No. 28 black sheets, St. “ 
. 28 black sheets, St. Paul.... 


. 28 galv. sheets, 
. 28 galv. sheets, St. 


Freight Rates, Coke 


per 2,000 Ibs., to:— 
$1.80 





1, 
Busheling, No. 1, haa 


2 
Pintseargh, I 
Bundled sheets, Cleveland...... 
Buffalo......... 
wheels reeld, Pittsburgh... 
Puwsarye.. os 

hicago .......- 

, eastern Pa 


sumeneineyiite district, 


read bh ie Skates ee oe eee ee wheels (steel 


Tram car wheels, 
i New York 
eastern Pa 
Buffalo . 
Pittsburgh 
. 1, eastern Pa...... kes 
Pittsburgh. .. 











IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


. 1, eastern Pa 
Frogs, switches, guards, St. 
Buffalo ..... ovbenua 1 
 POMMER Gan ous 13.50 
gs, 


steel, Pbgh..... 
steel, Buffalo.... 
Chicago: .. 
Cleveland. . 
Cincinnati. 
eastern Pa. 
New Y ork 


Arch bars and transoms, Chgo.. 
Arch bars and transoms, S 
Boiler plate, cut, 
Boiler plate, = No. . 


Grate bars, N. 


steel, 
steci, 
steel, 
steel, 
steel, 
steel, 
melting steel, 


Cincinnati 
st. Louis 
rails, Cleveland (nom.)..... 
Pittsburgh 


pe RR PO Cincinnati 


Freight Rates, Finished Material 


~~ Pittsburgh, 





Buffalo 


bs bind 6 aa és 
enstern Pa..... 
Buffalo. 


Machine shop turnings, 
. shop turnings, New York. 
shop turnings, Pbhgh...... 
. shop turnings, eastern Pa.. 
Malleable railroad, Cleveland.... 
Malleable railroad, Buffalo 
Malleable railroad, Pittsburgh. . 

aoe railroad, eastern Pa. 

ch. cast, No. 1, Ba. 
. wrought. No. 1, Buffalo... 
wret., a 1, 


Minneapolis "and St. Paul..... 


Pacific coast (all 


ARAAARA 
mAAAAA 


Pacific coast, via Panama canal 61.9 cents 











Locomotive tires, 
Machine shop turnings, 
Machine shop turnings, 
Machine shop turnings, 
Machine shop turnings, 
Malleable agricultural, 
Malleable eas 


railroad, Chicago 
Malleable railroad, St. 
Pipes and flues, 
Pipes and flues, 
Pipes and flues, 


LouiS........+000. Wrought pipe, 


Wrought pipe, Buffalo 






oe pal nicago eso ame assent) 
Steel car a Chicago 


Buffalo <n inkésinllh 


(Gross tons.) 
burgh.... 





eastern Pa.. 


wrought No, 1. B’ham.... 
i . & ov., Pbhgh.. 
; rails, 5 ft. 


. 5 ft. & ov., B’ham 
a X4s cecndoun 
eastern Pa 
Shoveling steel, 
Shoveling steel, 


Chlgtao 046 ods 
St. .LOwMs «ns ves 
short, Chicago 
short. Cleveland 
, old. B’hom 

chort. St. Lonie.... 
Rirmingham.... 
New York....’. 
Ss Ree 


. eastern Pa..... 
Be BOMB ic bcke 
plate, Birmingham 
Pittsburgh 
plate. eastern Pa 
i New York 
eastern Pa 
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ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS. 
Linde Air Products Co., New York City. 
Prest-O-Lite, The, Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ACCUMULATORS. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


Birdsboro Steel Fdy. & Mch. Co., 


Birdsboro, Pa. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Chambersburg Engrg. Co., 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tod, Wm., Youngstown, oO. 

United Engrg. & Fdy. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Watson-Stillman Co., New York City. 


Wood, R. D., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ACCUMULATORS. 
(Hydraulic.) 
Southwark Fdy & Mch. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALLOY 


American Vanadium Co., : Pa. 
Rethlehem Steel Co., The, So. 
Blackwell, Geo. G., Sons & Co., Ltd., 

Liverpool, 
Rourne-Fuller Co., The, Cleveland, 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Central Steel Co., The, Massillon, O. 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara Falls, 
United Steel Co., Canton, 


ALUMINUM ALLOYS. 
United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., 


ALUMINUM. 
(Granulated.) 
United Smelt’s & Alum. Co., 
ALUMINUM. 
(Solder.) 
United Snieit’g & Alum. Co., 
ALUMINUM. 
(Vanadium. ) 
American’ Vanadium Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALUMINUM INGOTS. 
United, Smelt’g & Alum. Co., 
serie g oor] RODS. 


heet 
United Simelt’g & Alum. 


ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS. 
(See Steel, Structural.) 


ANNEALING BOXES AND POTS. 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Pittsburgh Valve Foundry & Const. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Steel Co., Mich. 


Swedish Crucible Detroit, 


United Engrg. & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Zanesville Malleable Iron Co., Zanesville, O. 


ARMATURES. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ASH BUCKETS. 
Lakewood Engrg. Co., Cleveland, oO. 


AXLES. * 
American Bridge Co., New York City. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
€ambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
fernegie Steel Co., ae. Pa. 
yeesse Steel Co., Chicago, Til. 

khart Iron & Steel C Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Tube y Ne Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, , 


BABBITT METAL. 
Lubricating Metal Co., The, New York City. 


BAKERS. WIRE COATING. 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., 


Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


Eng. 


N. Y. 


New Haven, Ct. 


New Ilaven, Ct. 


New [laven, Ct. 


New Haven, Ct. 


o., New Haven, Ct. 


ttsburgh Annealing Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ttsburgh Malleable Iron Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE IRON TRADE 


“Where-lo Buy 


A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. 

you page number of any advertiser and by referring to advertisement 

you can get full particulars about products. 


BALLS. 

(Steel.) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, 


BANDS. 
(Steel.) 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BARGES. 
(Steel.) 
American Bridge Co., New York City. 


BARRELS, TUMBLING. 
(Wire Nails.) 
Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, O 


BARS—ALLOY. 
Central Steel Co., The, Massillon, O. 


BARS. 

(Concrete Reinforcing.) 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O. 
Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, III. 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Chicago, Iil. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, O. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Conn. 


Carnegie Steel 


BARS. 
(Iron and Steel.) 
American Bridge Co., New York, N. Y. 
American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa. 
Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa, 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O. 
Brown-Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co., ge ~an oO. 
Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 
Harvey, Arthur C., Co., Boston, Mass. 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, Il. 
Illinois Steel Co., Warehouse Dept., Chicago, Ill 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, II. 
pe & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, ‘ 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa. 
Punxsutawney Iron & Steel Co., 
Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Ryerson, yoeeph T., & Son, Chicago, Il. 
Scully Steel Iron Co., Chicago, Il. 
Standard Gauge Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich, 
United Steel Co., Canton, O. 
Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, O. 


BEAMS, CHANNELS AND ANGLES. 
Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, oO. 

Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, | Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsbur 
Franklin Steel Works, Portia. 2 Pa. 
Tilinois Steel Co., Chicago, Il. 
Scully Steel & Iron Co., Chicago, IIl. 


BEARINGS. 
(Ball.) 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, 
BEARINGS. 


(Vanadium Steel.) 
American Vanadium Co., The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


’ BELLS. 

*-" (Marine and Locomotive. ) 
Van Duzén, E. W, Co.. The, Cincinnati, O. 

BELT. CEMENT AND nay. a 

Dixan, Jos., Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Texas Company, The, New York Cit 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, Dover, N. na 


Conn. 


REVIEW 


@ Index to advertisements will give 
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If you don’t find what you 







BELT LACING. 

Leather.) 

fg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Chicago Rawhide 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., 


Williams, I. B., & Sons, Dover, N. H. 
BELTING. 
(Chain. ) 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 


BELTING—LEATHER. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, Dover, N. H. 


BENCHES. 
(Steel.) 
New Britain Mach. Co., New Britain, Conn. 


BENCHES AND FRAMES. 
(Drawing.) 
Morgan Construction Co., Wore pier, 
Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co... 
Cuyéivons Falls, O. 


Mass. 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTENING 
MACHINES. 


Abramsen Engrg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
Birdsboro St’l Fdy. & Mch. Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., 
Cievetees. oO. 
Covington Machine Co., Covington, 
Espen-Lucas Machine Works, Philadelphia, ra. 
Hinman, D. A., & Co., Sandwich, III. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O. 
Mackintosh, Hemphill &, Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Niles-Bement-Pon Co., New York, . 
United Engrg. & Fdy. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Watson-Stillman Co., "Sew work, We es 


BENZOL RECOVERY PLANTS. 
Hansen, Pavitt & Jensen, New York City. 


Koppers, H., Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BILLETS. 

Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O. 

Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Central Steel Co., The, Massillon, O. 

Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 

La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, O. 

Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, vi 

Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, O. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Cleveland, O. 

Portsmouth Works, 
Portsmouth, O. 

Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown. 


BLAST FURNACE SKIP CARS. 
Lakewood Engrg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


BLAST FURNACE VOLUME METERS. 
Clark, Chas. J., Chicago, Il. 


Upson Nut Co., 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., 


BLOCKS. ‘ 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


BLOOMS. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O. " 
Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hillman, J. H., & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, Til. 
La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, O. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Upson Nut Co.,: Cleveland, 
cod, Alan, Iron & Steel Ce. Philadelphia. 
Youngstown Sh’t & Tube Co., Youngstown, O 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 























